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Bovey  Commission  hearings  this  month 

Universities  get  a chance  to  state  their  case  before  the  public 


by  Judith  Knelman 

The  Bovey  Commission  has  begun  a 
four-week  stretch  of  public 
hearings  on  briefs  submitted  by  uni- 
versities and  other  interested  indiv- 
iduals and  organizations  in  response  to 
its  discussion  paper,  Ontario  Univer- 
sities 198 U:  Issues  and  Alternatives. 

The  universities  had  until  Aug.  20  to 
reply  to  51  questions  posed  by  the 
commission  on  such  topics  as  access- 
ibility, funding  arrangements,  tuition 
fee  levels  and  retirement/renewal  in- 
centives. Fifty  of  the  questions  were 
optional,  but  all  universities  were 
asked  to  respond  to  the  first  question, 
which  asked  for  a definition  of  the  role 
of  each  and  possible  areas  for  expan- 
sion and  contraction. 

McMaster’s  brief  suggests  that 
there  may  be  too  many  programs  of 
education  in  the  province,  but  does  not 
say  which  should  be  eliminated. 

Queen’s  says  it  is  considering 
withdrawing  correspondence  degree 
courses  because  it  does  not  possess  the 
advanced  technological  facilities  in  use 
elsewhere.  Guelph  intends  to  become 
even  more  involved  in  distance  educa- 
tion using  a variety  of  technologies. 
York’s  brief  says  pressures  suggest  it 
should  be  adding  activities,  not 
subtracting. 

The  University  of  Toronto,  says  its 
brief,  would,  if  it  had  to,  cut  graduate 
programs  that  could  not  be  improved 
to  merit  top  rating  by  the  Ontario 
Council  on  Graduate  Studies.  (See 
Bulletin,  Aug.  20.) 

Most  universities  said  they  had 
already  been  contracting  in  response 
to  chronic  government  underfunding 
over  the  past  decade  and  were  not 
prepared  to  recommend  further  cuts 
for  themselves.  The  University  of 
Western  Ontario,  for  example,  dis- 
continued 12  graduate  programs  in 
1983,  but  does  not  see  the  need  for  the 
elimination  of  any  of  its  current  pro- 
grams. By  and  large,  the  briefs  indi- 
cate that  there  is  a general  pride 
among  the  universities  in  the  job  that 
they  have  done  of  fitting  their  funds  to 
their  needs.  “Queen’s  is  now  — and 
intends  to  remain  — ■ one  of  Canada’s 
full-service  national  universities,’’  says 
the  brief  from  Queen’s.  From  Brock: 
“It  would  be  ironical  if,  having  just 
reached  capacity  and  without  any  let- 
up in  demand,  we  were  now  to  be 
seriously  considering  major  curtail- 
ments oi  reductions.”  Says  a brief 
from  the  Council  of  Ontario  Univer- 
sities (COU):  “To  a remarkable  extent 
universities  in  Ontario  have  been 
responsive  to  shifts  in  student  demand 
toward  professional  and  semi-profes- 
sional studies.  Any  further  adaptation 
in  this  direction  must  take  into  account 
the  imperfection  of  present  manpower 
planning  techniques,  the  considerable 
lead-time  required  for  major  shifts  in 
discipline  emphasis,  and  the  probable 
need  for  supplementary  funding.” 

A brief  from  the  University  of 
Toronto  Staff  Association  (UTSA) 
warns  that  contraction  of  the  system 


has  serious  implications  for  support 
staff.  “Clearly,  support  staff  should 
not  be  asked  to  pay  for  the  improve- 
ments being  contemplated  for  the 
system  through  the  loss  of  their  jobs,” 
says  UTSA.  It  asks  that  any  adjust- 
ment fund  set  up  to  aid  adaptation  in- 


Lawyers  for  the  administration  and 
the  University  of  Toronto  Faculty 
Association  (UTFA)  are  meeting  to 
choose  a mediator  who  can  assist  their 
negotiating  teams  to  reach  agreement 
on  policies  for  the  determination  of 
salaries  and  benefits  for  faculty 
members  and  librarians. 

The  decision  to  call  in  a mediator 
was  taken  at  a negotiating  session 
Aug.  31.  “No  significant  progress  has 
been  made  on  the  central  issue  of 
binding  arbitration,”  says  UTFA’s 
president,  Peter  Dyson.  “The  admin- 
istration has  not  budged  one  inch  on 
this  issue  since  February.” 

The  two  sides  had  agreed  in  prin- 
ciple on  the  provision  for  a three- 
member  dispute  resolution  panel 


elude  incentives  to  staff  to  leave, 
retire,  retrain  or  relocate. 

Queen’s  suggests  that  the  govern- 
ment introduce  legislation  to  exempt 
universities  for  up  to  five  years  from 
the  clause  on  compulsory  retirement 
at  age  65  in  the  Charter  of  Rights, 


whose  decision  would  be  binding  if 
unanimous,  but  UTFA  would  not 
agree  to  having  a nominee  from  each 
side  on  the  panel. 

Frank  Iacobucci,  vice-president  and 
provost,  is  hopeful  of  a speedy  resolu- 
tion of  the  impasse.  “We’re  trying  to 
move  ahead  as  quickly  as  possible.  Our 
shared  objective  is  to  pick  the  in- 
dividual and  get  on  to  the  negotiating 
sessions  with  him  or  her.” 

The  lawyers  are  to  decide  on  the 
mediator  and  the  ground  rules. 
However,  after  a week  of  discussions, 
they  have  not  been  able  to  agree  on 
whether  there  should  be  a mediator’s 
report  or  who  the  mediator  should  be. 
Representing  the  administration  is 
John  Murray  of  Cassels,  Brock  and 


which  takes  effect  in  April  1985.  York 
suggests  a network  of  Ontario 
distinguished  professors  appointed 
from  the  universities  but  paid  by  a cen- 
tral agency.  That  way  the  universities 
could  retain  their  older  scholars  and 

Continued  on  Page  2 


Blackwell,  while  Jeffrey  Sack  of  Sack, 
Charney,  Goldblatt  and  Mitchell  is 
acting  for  the  faculty  association. 

If  the  mediator  cannot  bring  about 
agreement  between  the  two  parties, 
certification  is  the  only  viable  solution, 
says  Dyson.  In  preparation,  UTFA  will 
be  consulting  representatives  of  the 
Canadian  Association  of  University 
Teachers  to  plan  an  information  cam- 
paign and  holding  informational 
meetings  in  departments  and  other 
units  of  the  University  while  the 
mediation  proceeds. 

UTFA’s  position  and  plans  are 
spelled  out  in  a letter  that  went  out 
late  last  week  to  members  from  Dyson 
and  Michael  Donnelly,  UTFA  vice- 
president  (salary  and  benefits). 


A man  with  designs  on  the  flower  beds:  Landscape  supervisor  Ontario’s  bicentennial  and  Toronto's  sesquicentennial.  See  page  7 
Jack  Funk,  planner  of  the  University’s  floral  decor,  in  front  of  a for  story  on  U of  T’s  gardens, 

planting  he  created  on  the  St.  George  campus  to  celebrate 


Mediator  to  be  brought  in 
for  Article  VI  negotiations 


STEVE  BEHAL 


Bovey  response 
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U of  T Press  appointments 


hire  younger  scholars  as  well. 

COU  supports  the  establishment  of  a 
special  fund  to  help  universities  adapt, 
but  would  have  it  used  not  only  for 
complement  reduction  but  for  the 
modification  of  physical  plants,  for 
new  modes  of  instruction  and  for  new 
relationships  with  business  and 
industry. 

The  University  of  Toronto  Faculty 
Association  (UTFA)  would  like  to  see 
the  adjustment  fund  used  to  provide 
bridge  money  for  the  hiring  of  younger 
faculty.  Its  brief  suggests  a revolving 
fund  on  which  universities  would  draw 
to  meet  the  cost  of  new  appointments. 
Repayment  would  not  begin  before 
five  years  had  elapsed.  Within  five 
years,  says  UTFA,  a large  proportion 
of  the  professoriate  will  have  reached 
55,  the  age  when  early  retirement  is 
feasible,  and  within  10  years  these 
people  will  be  at  a stage  where  early 
retirement  is  attractive. 

Organized  replacement  of  estab- 
lished faculty  members  by  younger 
scholars  would  be  a waste,  says  the 
Ontario  Confederation  of  University 
Faculty  Associations  (OCUFA).  Volun- 
tary early  retirement  policies  can  be 
worthwhile  for  both  professors  and 
universities,  says  OCUFA,  but  even  a 
province-wide  system  of  these  would 
not  counteract  the  effects  of  years  of 
underfunding.  OCUFA  has  recom- 
mended to  the  commission  that  On- 
tario maintain  and  even  increase 
access  to  its  universities. 


MEDRIC  ELECTROLYSIS 

a division  of  Medric  Ltd. 

“Where  excellence  prevails” 

PERMANENT  HAIR  REMOVAL 
BY  CERTIFIED  ELECTROLOGISTS 

4800  Leslie  St. 

Suite  107 

Willowdale,  Ont.  Telephone: 

M2J  2K9 (416)  493-2106 

50%  off  first  visit 
on  presentation  of  this  ad 
“YOU’LL  LOVE  OUR  RESULTS” 


U of  T infers  from  the  commission’s 
suggestion  of  an  adjustment  fund  an 
acknowledgement  of  the  effects  of 
underfunding.  Its  brief  warns  that  the 
need  for  adaptation  and  the  effects  of 
underfunding  are  not  temporary.  An 
infusion  of  retirement  incentive  money 
could  make  it  easier  for  universities  to 
cope  with  underfunding,  but  it  would 
not  solve  the  problem  of  understaffing 
in  many  areas. 

“The  funding  of  Ontario  universities 
is  not  excessive,  as  some  have  sug- 
gested — in  blunt  fact,  it  is  inade- 
quate,” says  the  COU  brief.  Western 
asks  the  government  to  define  the  size 
of  the  university  system  that  it  is 
prepared  to  fund  adequately  and  ap- 
point a central  agency  with  the  powers 
of  government  to  monitor  institutional 
planning,  which  would  originate  with 
individual  universities.  COU  sees  the 
agency  as  using  financial  incentives 
and  disincentives  to  further  the  im- 
plementation of  approved  plans. 

The  University  of  Toronto  brief  calls 
for  a reconstituted  Ontario  Council  on 
University  Affairs  or  a new  agency 
with  a monitorial  function  but  no 
regulatory  powers. 

COU  appeared  before  the  Bovey 
Commission  on  Sept.  7 at  the  end  of  its 
first  week  of  hearings,  which  were 
held  in  Sudbury  and  Thunder  Bay  as 
well  as  Toronto.  This  week  hearings 
will  he  held  in  Guelph  (Sept.  10), 
Waterloo  (Sept.  11  and  12),  Windsor 
(Sept.  13)  and  Toronto  (Sept.  15), 
where  UTFA,  UTSA,  the  Students^ 
Administrative  Council  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  Engineering  Soci- 
ety will  appear  at  the  McDonald  Block 
from  9 a.m.  to  12.45  p.m.  On  Sept.  17 
the  commission  travels  to  Hamilton 
and  St.  Catharines,  and  on  Sept.  18 
OCUFA  will  be  heard  at  the  McDonald 
Block  from  2 to  4 p.m.  Hearings  will 
also  be  held  in  Toronto  Sept.  19,  20 
and  21.  York’s  brief  will  be  presented 
from  3 to  6 p.m.  at  York  on  Sept.  21. 
On  Sept.  24  and  25  the  commission 
will  be  in  Ottawa  and  in  Kingston  on 
Sept.  26  and  in  Peterborough 
Sept.  27.  On  Sept.  28,  the  last  day  of 
the  hearings,  U of  T will  present  its 
brief  between  1.30  and  4.30  p.m.  at 
Simcoe  Hall. 

The  commission’s  final  report  is  due 
in  mid-November. 


Audrey  Livernois  has  been  appointed 
marketing  manager  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  Press.  Livernois  has  been 
promotion  manager  at  the  Press  since 
1969.  Before  that  she  was  promotion 
director  and  assistant  secretary  of 
Longmans  Canada  and  held  positions 
with  the  Canadian  Book  Information 
Centre  and  the  Book  Publishers’  Pro- 
fessional Association. 

Bill  Harnum,  former  sales  super- 
visor at  Western  Producer  Prairie 
Books  in  Saskatoon,  has  been  made 
sales  manager.  The  new  advertising 
manager  is  Carolyn  Wood,  a member 
of  the  Women’s  Press  Collective  who 
has  been  working  freelance  in  the 
publishing  industry  for  the  past  few 
years.  Peter  Scaggs  has  been  ap- 
pointed manager  of  production  and 
design.  He  comes  to  the  Press  from 


Jocks  retrieve 
tickers  at 
lost  and  found 


“Now  where  did  I leave  my  watch?” 
you  wonder  as  you  finish  your  warm- 
down  stretches  and  head  for  the 
shower.  If  it’s  nowhere  in  sight,  try 
the  Lost  and  Found  Office. 

“You  wouldn’t  believe  the  valuables 
that  turn  up  here,”  says  Sergeant 
Stan  Gristock  of  the  campus  police, 
“especially  from  the  athletic  centre  — 
watches,  rings,  bracelets.  People  must 
get  caught  up  in  exercising  and  forget 
about  their  belongings 

To  retrieve  lost  loot  left  anywhere 
on  campus,  drop  in  between  8 a.m.  and 
3.30  p.m.  Monday  to  Friday  at  581 
Spadina  Ave.  (near  Willcocks  Street) 
and  ask  for  Gristock. 

“We  do  give  a lot  back,”  he  says, 
“but  after  30  days  items  go  to  the 
Metro  Police  Lost  and  Found  for  90 
dagjk  and  then  they’re  auctioned  off.” 


the  same  position  at  McClelland  & 
Stewart. 


Biochemist 
honoured  for 
contribution 
to  education 

Professor  Emeritus  Allan  Gornall, 
Department  of  Clinical  Biochemistry , 
was  recently  given  the  Award  for 
Outstanding  Contributions  in  Educa- 
tion by  the  American  Association  for 
Clinical  Chemistry  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

Gornall  began  teaching  at  U of  T in 
1937  and  became  an  emeritus  profes- 
sor in  1980.  He  is  frequently  cited  by 
members  of  his  profession  for  an 
article  he  wrote  in  1976  entitled 
“Future  Education  and  Training  Re- 
quirements of  Clinical  Biochemists.” 
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Recommended  dining 


MASA 

Enter  through  a Japanese  rock  garden  which  sets  the 
scene  for  gracious,  relaxed  dining  in  the  Oriental  tradi- 
tion, surrounded  by  wicker,  bamboo,  and  Japanese  prints. 
You  can  dine  Japanese  style  at  low  tables  or,  if  you  pre- 
fer,  North  American  style  with  normal  tables  and  chairs- 


Authentic  Japanese  Food 


the  service  is  efficient  and  polite  no  matter  which  you 
choose,  five  course  dinners  present  a selection  ol  suki- 
yaki.  teriyaki.  shabu  shabu.  or  yosenabe  as  the  main 
course.  The  latter  is  prepared  in  a wok  right  at  your  table 
and  consists  of  seafoods,  vegetables  and  tasty  seaweed. 
The  main  course  is  accompanied  by  soup,  sunomo  salad 
(octopus,  cucumber  and  shrimp),  tempura,  rice,  dessert, 
and  tea.  AmEx,  Cligx.  195  Richmond  Street  West. 
977-9519.  Noon-2: 30  5 p.m.  to  11  p.m.  Mon. -In.  Sat.  5 
p.m.  to  1 1 p.m.  Closed  Sunday.  * * * * 


M'fh' 


JAPANESE 

RESTAURANT 

459  Church  Street 
924-1303 

• Licensed 


dining  lounge 

Authentic 
Japanese 
cuisine  & decor 


195  Richmond  St.  W. 

(within  walking  distance  of 
all  Downtown  Hotels) 

Phone  977-9519 


M1CH1 

Bamboo  screens,  sliding  glass  panels  and  low  tables  pro- 
vide the  setting  for  the  gentle,  graceful  art  of  Japanese 
dining.  Complete  dinners  include  sukiyaki,  the  sakura  din- 
ner which  has  teriyaki  for  the  main  course,  and  the  ushio 
nabe  fish  pot  dinner.  The  latter  is  a tour  de  force  served  in 


ere 


a big  iron  pot  which  is  kept  hot  at  your  table:  The  ingredi- 
ents are  boiled  shrimps,  lobster  tail,  crab  legs,  scallops, 
white  fish  and  fish  cake,  green  vegetables,  and  bomto 
stock.  Soup,  appetizer  and  dessert  are  included.  Vege- 
tarians will  like  the  shyo-jin-ryori  complete  dinner  a 
fascinating  melange  of  crisp  oriental  vegetables.  There  is 
accommodation  for  parties  of  four  or  more.  Licensed. 
AmEx,  Chgx.  459  Church  Street,  924-1303.  Noon-2:30  5 
p.m.  to  11  p.m.  Mon.-Eri.  Sat.  5 p.m.  to  II  p.m.  Closed 
Sunday 
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MASTER  CHEF 
Restaurant 

517  Bloor  St.  W. 
Phone:  534-3351 


5$$:  Traditional  Hungarian  Food 
Daily  Specials 
Reasonable  Prices 

* 

Fully  Licensed 
Open  daily 
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for  lunch  & dinner 
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Awards  announced  from  federal  ‘specialization’  fund 


Secretary  of  State  Serge  Joyal 
announced  at  the  end  of  August  that 
$750,000  had  been  awarded  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  from  the  recently- 
established  federal  “centres  of 
specialization”  fund. 

Half  a million  dollars  is  for  a centre 
for  organizational  effectiveness,  and 
$250,000  will  go  towards  a joint 
research  program  with  the  University 
of  Montreal  in  public  policy  modelling. 
U of  T had  submitted  13  proposals 
with  a cost  of  $7.6  million. 

Vice-president  of  research  and 


If  the  faculty  association  becomes  a 
certified  union,  the  U of  T Staff 
Asssociation  executive  may  recom- 
mend a certification  drive  to  its 
membership,  said  UTSA  president 
David  Askew  at  a general  meeting 
Aug.  28. 

A certified  faculty  association  would 
put  an  end  to  the  “principle  of  equival- 
ence” that  has  traditionally  governed 
U of  T staff  and  faculty  pay  settle- 
ments, he  said.  “This  year  we  had  to 
settle  on  our  own  and  we  managed  all 
right.  But  that  was  only  because  we 
knew,  with  ‘six  and  five’,  what  they 
were  going  to  get.” 

The  central  issue  on  the  agenda  was 
a motion  to  increase  the  budget  for 
salaries  for  the  current  year  from 


government  relations  David  Nowlan 
said  he’s  pleased  with  the  awards, 

“but  disappointed  that  other  worth- 
while projects  have  been  passed  over”. 

The  Centre  for  Organizational 
Effectiveness  will  draw  on  members  of 
the  Faculty  of  Management  Studies  to 
facilitate  and  sponsor  research  in 
Canada  on  key  issues  related  to  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  Canadian  organizations. 
Plans  call  for  a visiting  scholars  pro- 
gram, seminars  and  promotion  of  dia- 
logue among  the  academic  community 
and  the  private  and  public  sectors.  The 


$67,500  to  $84,100  in  order  to  pay 
people  working  on  an  extension  of  the 
spring-and-summer  membership  cam- 
paign. Askew  said  there  was  “very 
little  risk”  involved  in  such  an  increase 
since  the  membership  drive  will  result 
in  more  UTSA  revenues,  and  the 
1984-85  budget  already  shows  a 
surplus. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

Carol  Town,  outgoing  membership 
drive  coordinator,  said  that  approx- 
imately 260  new  or  formerly  non- 
paying staff  employees  had  agreed  to 
join  UTSA  since  February,  for  a suc- 
cess rate  between  30  and  35  percent. 
She  added,  however,  that  it  would  not 
be  realistic  to  predict  a similar  rate  for 
the  rest  of  the  campaign,  since  the 


proposed  $1.3  million  start-up  cost  for 
the  centre  includes  endowment  of  a 
chair  in  organizational  effectiveness 
which  would  replace  the  Shell  Chair  in 
Organizational  Behaviour,  whose  cor- 
porate funding  ended  in  1982.  In  addi- 
tion, the  annual  operating  cost  would 
be  $200,000. 

The  joint  Toronto-Montreal  research 
program  in  public  policy  modelling  will 
study  the  impact  of  government  on  the 
Canadian  economy  using  computer- 
based  models.  Faculty  at  U of  T’s 
Institute  for  Policy  Analysis  will  col- 


departments  that  lie  ahead  are  among 
the  least  sympathetic  to  the  associa- 
tion. Town  said  employees  working  at 
short-term  appointments  in  science 
departments  tend  to  be  “less  com- 
mitted” to  the  University  in  general. 


Connell  installation 
to  be  held  Nov.  16 

The  installation  of  George  Connell  as 
the  12th  president  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  will  take  place  Nov.  16  at 

2.30  p.m.  in  Convocation  Hall. 
Representatives  of  the  province,  the 
city  and  Canadian  universities  have 
been  invited  to  attend  the  public 
ceremony. 

A reception  will  follow  in  the  Great 
Hall  in  Hart  House  at  approximately 

4.30  p.m. 


laborate  with  members  of  the  Centre 
de  Recherche  et  Developpement  en 
Economique  at  the  U of  M.  Total  cost 
of  the  program  is  estimated  at  slightly 
more  than  $2.3  million,  of  which 
U of  T would  provide  $1.27  million. 

These  projects  are  still  feasible 
despite  the  partial  funding  awarded,” 
said  Nowlan.  “Details  of  revised 
budgets  and  organization  will  have  to 
be  worked  cut.  The  government  ob- 
viously had  an  eye  on  federal  priorities 
which  stress  management  studies,  but 
we  will  continue  looking  for  alternate 
sources  of  support  for  the  other  11 
proposals.” 

Two  projects  to  which  the  U of  T 
had  attached  top  priority  were  preser- 
vation of  deteriorating  library  books 
and  expansion  of  science  publishing  at 
the  U of  T Press. 

“Even  though  projects  were  not 
funded,  the  process  of  drawing  up  pro- 
posals has  been  useful,”  Nowlan 
added.  “We  will  be  approaching  the 
province  for  help  with  the  chair  in 
neuroscience,  and  other  sources  for 
the  centre  for  robotics  and  automated 
manufacturing.  Environment  Canada 
has  shown  interest  in  the  centre  for 
solid  and  hazardous  waste  manage- 
ment, and  the  plant  biotechnology 
centre  involving  other  Ontario  univer- 
sities still  has  an  active  life.  I’ve  sent 
the  minister  of  education  a letter 
outlining  the  projects,  and  she’s 
replied  saying  they’re  ‘attractive’.” 

Remaining  proposals  were: 

• a chair  of  Soviet  studies 

• a centre  for  the  study  of  social 
change 

• a chair  in  French,  Quebec  philosophy 

• a joint  health  policy  research  unit 
with  McMaster 

• collaborative  South  Asian  studies 
program  among  Ontario  universities. 


Administrative  changes 
in  personnel,  student  affairs 


If  UTFA  certifies,  staff  drive  could  follow 


An  administrative  reorganization  has 
put  the  Personnel  Department  under 
the  aegis  of  the  Office  of  the  Vice- 
President,  Business  Affairs  while  stu- 
dent affairs  become  the  responsibility 
of  the  Office  of  the  Vice-President  & 
Provost.  The  position  of  vice-president 
— personnel  and  student  affairs  has 
been  eliminated. 

Bruce  McDougall,  assistant  vice- 


University  closes  on 
Sept.  14,  so  revellers 
can  sleep  late 


As  reported  in  the  Aug.  20  issue  of  the 
Bulletin,  the  University’s  three 
campuses  will  be  closed  Sept.  14 
because  of  traffic  problems  expected 
during  the  Pope’s  visit  to  Toronto. 

Good  news,  of  course,  for  those 
attending  the  dinner  at  Hart  House 
Sept.  13  honouring  President  David 
Strangway.  For  information  and 
tickets  for  the  dinner,  telephone  Stella 
Gamble  in  the  provost’s  office  at 
978-2210. 


president,  services,  is  the  new  Simcoe 
Hall  officer  in  charge  of  personnel. 

At  the  same  time,  Robert  Brown,  for 
12  years  director  of  the  Personnel 
Department,  has  left  the  University. 
With  the  reorganization,  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  director  would  be  solely 
in  the  area  of  relations  with  the  faculty 
and  staff  associations.  “While  that  is 
important  work,”  Brown  said  in  an 
interview,  “it  is  much  narrower  than 
what  I want  to  do  for  the  rest  of  my 
personnel  career.” 

In  a memo  dated  Aug.  17,  business 
affairs  vice-president  Alec  Pathy  said 
he  had  decided  to  separate  the  “dual 
responsibility”  formerly  expected 
from  the  personnel  director  of 
management  of  the  activities  of  the 
department  and  support  to  the  central 
administration  on  questions  of  staff 
relations. 

“Bob  has  made  a- significant  con- 
tribution to  the  University  over  the 
years,”  Pathy  said,  “particularly  in 
codifying  the  staff  personnel  policies, 
introducing  the  staff  development  pro- 
grams and  fostering  collegial  relation- 
ships between  staff  and  the  Univer- 
sity.” 

Pathy  added  that  Brown’s  departure 
was  handled  “in  a most  amicable 
manner”. 

Elaine  Preston,  a staff  development 
officer,  is  the  acting  manager  of  the 
Personnel  Department. 


Memorandum  of  agreement  signed 

Representatives  of  the  University  of  Toronto  and  the  federated  universities  ratified  a 
Memorandum  of  Agreement  Aug.  29.  Formal  signing  of  the  agreement  took  place  in  the 
Council  Chamber  in  Simcoe  Hall.  The  six-year  agreement,  which  guides  the  relationships 
among  Victoria,  St.  Michael’s  and  Trinity  and  departments  within  the  Faculty  of  Arts  & 
Science,  went  into  effect  July  1 , with  financial  arrangements  to  be  implemented  Oct.  1 . It 
replaces  the  Memorandum  of  Understanding  signed  in  1974  and  renewed  annually  since 
1 979.  On  hand  for  the  signing  of  the  agreement  were,  left  to  right,  Goldwin  French,  president 
of  Victoria  University,  Father  James  McConica,  president  of  the  University  of  St.  Michael’s 
College,  William  Dunphy,  principal  of  St.  Michael’s  College,  St.  Clair  Balfour,  chairman  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  Governing  Council,  David  Strangway,  president  of  U of  T,  Kenneth 
Hare,  provost  of  Trinity  College,  John  Cole,  vice-provost  of  Trinity,  and  H.J.  Sissons, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Victoria. 
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STAN  BEHAL 


U of  T researchers  get  more  than  $2  million 
from  NSERC  for  new  equipment 


A total  of  $2.3  million  in  equipment 
grants  has  been  awarded  to  U of  T 
researchers  by  the  Natural  Sciences  & 
Engineering  Research  Council 
(NSERC)  for  1984.  The  sum  rep- 
resents seven  percent  of  the  $32.8 
million  given  by  the  council  to  re- 
searchers across  the  country  for  the 
acquisition  of  new  equipment. 

In  a press  release  NSERC  said  that 
slightly  more  than  one-third  of  1,400 
applications  for  grants  were  accepted. 

The  largest  U of  T grant  was 
awarded  to  Professor  A.G.  Harrison  of 
the  chemistry  department  — $455,328 
for  a mass  spectrometry  facility.  The 
unit,  under  construction  in  England 


and  expected  to  arrive  early  in  1985, 
will  enable  chemists  to  analyze  ions  in 
the  gas  phase.  Harrison  says  it  will  be 
a “regional  facility”  available  to  scien- 
tists from  other  Ontario  universities. 
Although  there  is  a similar  mass  spec- 
trometer at  the  University  of  Ottawa, 
says  Harrison,  this  will  be  the  only 
“complete”  instrument  of  its  type  in 
the  province. 

Other  major  grants  were:  $275,000 
to  J.P.  Valleau  of  chemistry  for  a mini- 
computer for  theoretical  equations; 
$275,000  to  W.F.  Reynolds  of  chem- 
istry for  a high  field  multinuclear 
NMR  spectrometer;  $273,335  to  G.C. 
Weatherly  of  metallurgy  and  materials 


science  for  a transmission  electron 
microscope;  $221,000  to  J.S.  Hansen 
of  aerospace  studies  for  a material  test 
system;  $201,570  to  W.R.  Peltier  of 
physics  for  a microcomputer  for 
climatology  and  geophysical  fluid 
dynamics;  $125,000  to  J.C.  Polanyi  of 
chemistry  for  a laser  facility;  $122,585 
to  M.L.  Molle  of  computer  science  for 


a CSRI  computing  facility  upgrade; 
and  $112,300  to  C.A.T.  Salama  of  elec- 
trical engineering  for  a pattern 
generator  for  microelectronics 
technology. 

Forty-one  other  grants,  ranging  in 
value  from  $7,846  to  $83,125,  were 
awarded  to  U of  T scientists. 


Faculty  of  Music  goes 
into  record  business 
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The  Faculty  of  Music  is  hoping  to 
release  the  first  recording  ever  made 
under  its  own  auspices  early  in 
December.  Produced  by  Toronto  com- 
poser and  producer  Larry  Lake,  the 
album  will  feature  faculty  piano 
professor  Patricia  Parr  and  violin 
professor  emeritus  Lorand  Fenyves 
playing  Cesar  Franck’s  Violin  Sonata 
and  Bela  Bartok’s  Second  Violin 
Sonata. 

Dean  Carl  Morey  said  the  Parr- 
Fenyves  release  is  “very  much  a 
learning  experience  for  us”.  The 
future  of  the  venture  will  depend  on 
the  sales  success  of  the  first  release. 

No  final  decision  has  been  reached 
on  a name  for  the  label.  Assistant  dean 
Lois  Weir  said  that  the  favoured  sug- 
gestion is  Arbor  Disks,  from  the 
U of  T motto  “Velut  Arbor  Aevo”.  The 
logo  would  feature  the  tree  that  forms 
part  of  the  University  crest.  Weir 
added  that  the  first  suggestion,  EJB 
Records  (for  the  building  that  houses 
the  faculty),  had  been  rejected  as  “too 
boring  for  words”. 

Both  the  logo  and  album  jacket  are 
being  designed  by  U of  T Press. 

The  idea  to  inaugurate  a faculty 
label  came  from  the  artists  them- 
selves, both  of  whom  have  made 
recordings  for  private  companies  in 
the  past.  Parr  said  their  initial  idea 
was  to  record  the  complete  Beethoven 
Violin  Sonatas,  which  the  pair  will  be 
performing  in  three  public  concerts  at 
the  faculty  in  April. 

“That  seemed  to  be  a rather  am- 
bitious way  to  start,  however,”  Parr 
said.  “So  we  decided  to  begin  with  a 
single  disk.” 

The  planned  Christmas  release  date 
will  be  extended  if  the  producer  and 
artists  do  not  finish  the  editing  process 
in  the  next  few  weeks.  This  is  a very 
real  possibility  in  the  light  of  the  heavy 
demand  for  rented  editing  equipment 
in  Toronto. 


Melcher  named 
to  MRC 


Dr.  Anthony  Melcher,  SGS  associate 
dean  (Division  IV)  and  chairman  of  the 
graduate  Department  of  Dentistry, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  Medical 
Research  Council  (MRC). 

From  1974  to  1983,  he  was  director 
of  the  MRC  group  in  periodontal 
physiology.  He  was  on  the  MRC  grants 
committee  for  dental  sciences  from 
1972  to  1975  and  was  scientific  officer 
from  1976  to  1981. 

Melcher’s  research  interests  include 
repair  of  bone,  resorption  of  collagen 
and  the  structure  and  function  of 
periodontium. 


Fenyves  and  Parr  recorded  the 
music  in  the  Edward  Johnson 
Building’s  Walter  Hall  early  in 
August.  The  session  had  to  begin  very 
late  at  night,  after  the  vibration- 
causing  subways  had  closed.  Parr  said 
the  unusually  high  humidity  of  Walter 
Hall  in  the  summer  presented  yet 
another  challenge:  both  piano  and 
violin  fell  out  of  tune  quickly. 

An  agreement  to  sell  the  recording 
has  already  been  secured  from  Eaton’s 
and  Toronto  retailer  Sam  Sniderman. 
This  will  give  the  label  some  momen- 
tum, said  Weir.  “Once  we  can  say 
Eaton’s  is  carrying  it  across  the  coun- 
try — well,  that’s  a very  good  thing  to 
be  able  to  say.” 

Weir  said  any  profits  generated  by 
the  album  will  go  to  faculty  scholarship 
funds.  Parr  and  Fenyves  did  not 
accept  a fee  for  participating  in  the 
project. 


Trust  fund  established  in 
honour  of  Nathan  Markus 


Friends  and  former  colleagues  of 
retired  social  work  professor  Nathan 
Markus  have  established  a trust  fund 
in  his  name.  Markus  was  forced  to 
retire  several  years  ago  because  of  an 
Alzheimer-type  disease.  Interest  from 
the  fund  will  be  used  to  support 
research  by  U of  T doctoral  students 
into  social  aspects  of  gerontology. 

Markus,  who  had  extensive  profes- 
sional experience  in  social  agencies  in 
Montreal  and  Toronto,  joined  U of  T 
as  a lecturer  in  social  work  in  1969  and 
was  made  professor  in  1974.  His 
research  and  teaching  interests  were 
in  social  administration  and 
gerontology. 

Contributions  can  be  sent  to:  The 
Nathan  Markus  Trust  Fund,  do  the 
Department  of  Private  Funding.  Con- 
tributions are  tax-deductible. 
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The  greening 
of  the  Sahara 


Villagers  on  the  edge  of  the  Sahara  desert  are  participating  in  a project  to  combat  the  causes 
of  drought  and  restore  land  to  food  production  using  techniques  appropriate  to  local  means 
and  culture. 


by  Janet  Dunbrack 

Africa  has  suffered  through  years  of 
^Adrought,  and  no  region  has  been 
harder  hit  than  the  Sahel,  the  southern 
fringe  of  the  Sahara  desert  stretching 
from  Mauritania  to  Chad.  The  most 
recent  severe  drought  in  this  region,  in 
the  early  1970s,  killed  250,000  people. 

The  natural  causes  of  drought  have 
combined  with  social  and  political 
causes  to  create  food  shortages.  Trees 
that  could  have  served  as  a natural 
break  against  winds  blowing  away 
precious  topsoil  have  been  cut  for 
heating  and  the  construction  of 
houses.  Nomadic  people  now  are 
unable  to  move  from  drought-stricken 
areas  to  more  fertile  ones  because  of 
national  borders  which  also  interrupt 
free  trade  in  food.  With  young  people 
moving  to  cities,  there  is  a shortage  of 
farm  labour.  Governments,  appeasing 
city  dwellers,  have  kept  food  prices  un- 
naturally low,  forcing  the  farmer  into 
a subsistence  existence  with  few 
resources  and  little  incentive  to  in- 
novate in  combatting  the  killing 
dryness.  Projet  Tapis  Vert  is  trying  to 
turn  this  trend  around  by  restoring 
drought-stricken  areas  to  food  produc- 
tion in  the  Republic  of  Niger. 

The  project  is  centred  in  Shikal,  a 
cluster  of  five  villages  in  the  south- 
western region  of  the  former  French 
colony.  Sponsored  by  the  Institute  for 
the  Study  & Application  of  Integrated 
Development  (ISAID),  Projet  Tapis 
Vert  is  addressing  the  natural  and 
human  causes  of  drought,  and  devel- 
oping techniques  which  will  be  sustain- 
able at  the  village  level. 

ISAID  was  founded  by  Reverend 
Gerald  McGuigan,  an  adjunct  pro- 
fessor in  the  Faculty  of  Theology,  Uni- 
versity of  St.  Michael’s  College.  The 
organization’s  statement  of  purpose 
declares  that  “ . . . ISAID  stands  com- 
mitted to  one  basic  principle,  namely, 
that  acquired  knowledge  from  what- 
ever source  must  be  supplemented  by 
genuine  compassionate  under- 
standing, and  that  such  understanding 
can  be  gained  only  by  addressing  the 
problems  of  poverty  with  and  among 


Levy  receives  Order 
of  San  Carlos 

Kurt  Levy,  professor  emeritus  of  the 
Department  of  Spanish  & Portuguese, 
recently  received  the  Order  of  San 
Carlos,  Colombia’s  most  prestigious 
service  award. 

President  Belisario  Betancur  of 
Colombia  presented  Levy  with  the 
award  in  recognition  of  his  work  in 
Colombian  literature,  particularly  his 
research  into  the  novels  of  the  Colom- 
bian writer,  Tomas  Carrasquilla.  The 
conferring  of  the  Order  of  San  Carlos 
took  place  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  North  American  Colom- 
bianists  held  in  June  near  Medellin, 
Colombia. 

At  the  meeting,  Levy  was  also  made 
honorary  president  in  perpetuity  of 
the  association. 

Levy  has  received  other  Colombian 
honours  for  his  contributions  to  that 
country’s  culture.  During  his  career, 
he  has  developed  strong  and  close  ties 
with  Colombian  scholars  and  writers 
and  has  held  three  teaching  posts  in 
universities  there. 


the  poor  and  in  collaboration  with 
them.” 

Every  aspect  of  the  project  shows 
this  respect  for  ISAID’s  partners  in 
Niger,  even  its  name.  The  words  mean 
“green  carpet”  in  French  and  are 
based  on  a quotation  from  the  Koran, 
the  holy  book  of  Niger’s  mostly 
Muslim  population. 

Projet  Tapis  Vert  is  the  product  of 
research  which  showed  that  desert- 
ification takes  its  severest  toll  at  the 
village  level,  usually  in  remote  and 
poorly  endowed  regions.  Experience 
had  also  shown  that  although  large 
international  organizations  such  as  the 
United  Nations  had  extensive  pro- 
grams, they  were  seldom  equipped  to 
act  at  the  village  level. 

ISAID  convened  a symposium  in 
1975  on  integrated  development,  from 
which  came  a consortium  of  inter- 
national voluntary  organizations  inter- 
ested in  projects  that  would  take  a 
total  approach  to  development,  in  all 
its  technical,  social,  artistic  and 
spiritual  aspects.  Following  a feasibil- 
ity study  in  the  Republic  of  Niger,  an 
agreement  was  reached  in  1977  to 
establish  Projet  Tapis  Vert,  to  be 
developed  and  carried  out  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  National  Institute  of 
Agricultural  Research  in  Niger.  Other 
members  of  the  consortium  eventually 
dropped  out,  but  the  project 
continued. 

After  an  initial  phase  of  intensive 
study  of  local  conditions,  the  project 
moved  into  applied  research  and 
demonstration  of  drought-combatting 
techniques,  all  with  the  goals  of  con- 
serving and  developing  soil  and  energy 
resources,  and  training  villagers  in 
new  skills.  Among  the  techniques  tried 
were  contour  ploughing,  planting  trees 
as  wind  barriers,  using  wind  and  solar 
energy,  building  houses  without  wood, 
developing  a mother  and  child  health 
program,  and  using  popular  theatre  to 
introduce  skills  such  as  maintaining 
the  new  hand-pump  and  keeping  water 
clean. 

“We’ve  experimented  with  tech- 
niques appropriate  to  local  condi- 
tions,” says  Father  McGuigan,  “but 
nothing  we’ve  tried  is  new  in  itself. 
What  is  significant  is  the  approach:  the 
context  is  as  important  as  the  things 
done.” 

Father  McGuigan’s  own  commit- 
ment to  fighting  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition crystallized  during  a sab- 
batical year  taken  in  1971  from 
teaching  economics  and  economic 
history  at  Erindale  College.  He  drove 
with  two  students  to  India  where  he 
saw  poverty  in  stark  relief.  Leaving 
the  students,  who  had  become  sick  in 
India,  he  drove  alone  to  Switzerland. 
During  this  time  of  contemplation, 
ISAID  was  conceived. 

McGuigan  has  been  able  to  attract 
such  backers  to  Projet  Tapis  Vert  as 
Caritas,  an  organization  known  for  its 
philosophy  of  supporting  only  projects 
which  result  in  local  self-sufficiency. 
The  Canadian  International  Develop- 
ment Agency  (CIDA),  Misereor,  and 
the  Basilian  Fathers,  McGuigan’s 
order,  are  also  among  those  who  con- 
tribute to  the  project’s  annual  budget 
of  slightly  more  than  $200,000. 

ISAID  associates  come  from  a var- 
iety of  cultures  and  religious  traditions 
and  have  international  teaching  and 
field  experience.  The  field  staff  of  Pro- 
jet Tapis  Vert  is  helped  by  members  of 
the  Peace  Corps  (US)  and  the  Dutch 
Volunteers. 


Achieving  partnership  with  the 
Shikal  villagers  has  required  time.  “Of 
course  they  were  sceptical  of  out- 
siders,” says  Father  McGuigan. 

“Their  last  significant  experience  with 
foreigners  was  with  the  French  in  the 
1920s.  The  villagers  remember  that 
outsiders  took  away  all  their  young 
men  for  the  army  or  other  work.” 
Project  workers  have  been  adamant 
about  the  kind  of  assistance  they’ll  ac- 
cept from  industrialized  governments. 
“We  haven’t  accepted  any  ‘tied  aid’  — 
stipulations  such  as  having  to  buy 
Canadian-made  goods  in  order  to  get 
aid  money  from  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment,” says  Father  McGuigan.  “Aid 
with  such  strings  attached  is  often  not 
appropriate  for  the  villagers.  For  ex- 
ample, Canada  is  promoting  the  use  of 
solar  energy  pumps  but  windmills 
would  be  better  for  the  next  10  years.” 
Tapis  Vert  has  concentrated  instead 
on  tools  that  can  be  made  and  main- 
tained locally.  One  of  the  successes  has 
been  the  use  of  wind  energy  for 
pumping  water  which  has  resulted  in 
the  first  commercial-scale  communal 
garden  by  a village  cooperative.  The 
vegetables  grown  have  improved 
village  nutrition  and  allowed  residents, 
who  would  have  ordinarily  gone  to  the 
cities  seeking  work  in  the  dry  season, 
to  stay  at  home  productively. 

Relations  between  Tapis  Vert 
workers  and  the  government  of  Niger 
are  generally  cordial.  “My  poor 
French  was  often  an  advantage,” 
claims  Father  McGuigan.  “Sometimes 
they  were  telling  me  to  take  the  pro- 
ject and  get  out  of  the  country,  but  I 
didn’t  get  the  message.” 


Nominations  are  open  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  Alumni  Association’s 
Chancellor’s  Award.  Any  present  or 
past  staff  member  of  U of  T or  its 
federated  colleges  is  eligible  for  the 
award,  which  will  recogize  outstanding 
contribution  to  the  University  com- 
munity other  than  for  teaching  or 
academic  research.  Taken  into  con- 
sideration will  be  the  nominee’s  length 
of  service,  distinction  of  service  and 
dedication  to  the  University  com- 
munity beyond  the  normal  scope  of 
duty  and  responsibility. 

The  deadline  for  nominations  is 
October  1 1 ; the  recipient  will  be 
notified  by  Nov.  1.  A single  letter  of 
nomination  setting  out  the  nominee’s 
merits  in  relation  to  the  award  criteria 
should  accompany  any  other  evidence 
of  support.  Supplementary  support 
should  be  limited  to  10  documents, 


Evidently  the  project  “took”:  the 
central  government  of  Niger  is  en- 
couraging the  extension  of  Tapis  Vert 
through  a national  system  of  Societes 
de  Developpement  with  the  goal  of 
putting  decision-making  power  for 
local  development  in  local  hands.  The 
societes  function  from  the  village  to 
the  regional  and  national  level. 

During  Projet  Tapis  Vert’s  final 
phase,  expected  to  finish  in  1986, 
three  satellite  projects  are  planned  for 
the  region  following  the  same  model  of 
integrated  development,  determined 
by  the  villagers  themselves  with  pro- 
ject staff,  resulting  in  realistic 
programs. 

When  ISAID  phases  out  its  involve- 
ment in  Tapis  Vert , it  wants  to  apply 
the  principles  learned  to  new  situa- 
tions and  climates.  Father  McGuigan 
and  his  associates  are  considering  pro- 
jects in  the  capital  of  Niger,  in  Latin 
America,  among  the  aboriginal 
peoples  of  northern  Canada  and,  in 
rural  Ontario,  developing  a model 
farm. 

But  these  plans  are  in  jeopardy 
because  of  a recently  announced 
government  cutback  of  $56  million 
from  CIDA  programs.  Father 
McGuigan  fears  that  non-governmental 
organizations  such  as  ISAID  will  be 
hurt  by  the  cuts. 

Whatever  the  future  for  ISAID, 
Tapis  Vert  has  grown  into  a model  of 
how  knowledge  coupled  with  respect 
for  human  dignity  can  produce  hope 
and  the  power  to  change  one’s 
situation. 


letters,  citations,  etc.  Documents  or 
letters  with  multiple  signatures  in- 
dicating support  may  be  used.  Nomina- 
tions should  be  sent  to: 

Ed  Thompson 

Department  of  Alumni  Affairs 
47  Willcocks  St.  . 

For  more  details  on  the  award, 
telephone  978-8991. 


Correction 


In  a story  on  the  new  University 
College  guidebook  in  the  Aug.  20 
Bulletin,  it  was  incorrectly  stated  that 
the  booklet  is  available  from  the 
Department  of  Alumni  Affairs.  It  is 
available,  for  $3,  only  at  the  Bookroom 
and  the  principal’s  office  in  UC. 


Nominations  open 
for  Chancellor’s  award 
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Merrilees  named  special  adviser  on  bilingualism 


President  David  Strangway  has 
named  Vice-Provost  Brian  Merrilees 
to  a three-year  term  as  the  Univer- 
sity’s first  adviser  to  the  president  on 
bilingualism.  Merrilees  is  former  chair- 
man of  the  French  department. 

“While  I was  chairman,  I informally 
did  all  I could  to  encourage  activity  in 
French  at  U of  T,  so  I seem  to  be  the 
logical  choice  for  this  job,”  Merrilees 
said. 

A wave  of  French-immersion  stu- 
dents will  soon  hit  the  universities,  and 
U of  T wants  to  be  prepared.  This  year 
more  than  116,000  students  across 
Canada  are  enrolled  in  immersion 
classes.  About  80  percent  of  these 
students  go  on  to  university  or  com- 
munity college,  compared  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  general  student  body. 

“We  want  to  get  our  share  of  these 
students,”  said  Merrilees.  “If  we  don’t 
offer  programs  to  interest  them,  we’ll 


lose  them  to  Ivy  League  colleges.” 

Glendon  College  is  making  a pitch 
for  bilingual  students,  and  this  year 
Queen’s  will  offer  French  sections  of 
economics,  political  science,  chem- 
istry, geology  and  music,  as  well  as 
laboratories  in  physics  and  physical 
education. 

Another  push  for  bilingualism  is 
coming  from  U of  T’s  perception  of  its 
role  on  the  Canadian  scene.  “This 
move  is  essential  if  we  see  ourselves  as 
a national  institution,”  said  Merrilees. 

First  on  his  agenda  is  taking  an  in- 
ventory of  who  on  campus  speaks 
French  and  making  these  bilingual 
resources  better  known  at  U of  T and 
outside.  “I  want  to  identify  people  who 
can  be  interviewed  comfortably  in 
French  because  I feel  strongly  that  the 
University  should  do  as  much  as  poss- 
ible to  communicate  with  the  Franco- 
phone media  and  make  better  use  of 


our  public  relations  effort.” 

Merrilees  would  also  like  to  build  on 
good  external  relations  established 
with  Francophone  universities  and 
other  institutions  such  as  the  cultural 
branch  of  Quebec’s  office  in  Toronto. 
He  cites  a teaching  exchange  last  year 
between  members  of  U of  T’s 
philosophy  department  and  their 
counterparts  at  the  University  of 
Montreal  as  an  example  of  the  kind  of 
program  that  could  grow. 

Although  divisions  make  their  own 
decisions  about  requiring  French  as  a 
second  language,  mostly  for  graduate 
students,  he  will  be  encouraging  this 
option  throughout  the  University. 

“A  more  controversial  area  is  the 
teaching  of  non-language  courses  in 
French,”  he  said.  “It’s  impossible  to 
do  Canadian  studies  properly  without 
a knowledge  of  French.  In  the  long 
run,  I’d  like  to  see  more  courses 


taught  in  French  that  could  fit  into  a 
wider  context  — ■ Canadian  studies, 
history,  political  science  and  public 
affairs,  for  example.” 

This  year  the  philosophy  department 
will  offer  French  sections  of  two 
courses,  Philosophical  Classics  and 
Introduction  to  Existentialism. 

Merrilees  hopes  that  within  10  years 
Ontario  will  be  officially  bilingual,  and 
that  life  at  U of  T will  reflect  this. 

“It’s  inexcusable  for  Canadians  not  to 
be  bilingual,”  he  said,  “and  the  educa- 
tional system  has  a responsibility  to 
encourage  any  level  of  bilingualism 
possible. 

“The  appointment  of  an  adviser  to 
the  president  is  a statement  that  the 
U of  T is  prepared  to  take  this  matter 
seriously.” 


The  satisfaction  of  doing  a beautiful  job 


by  Janet  Dunbrack 

The  cool,  grey  quad  of  Hart  House 
has  been  warmed  this  summer  by 
bright  beds  of  marigolds,  tall  plumes 
of  carmine  and  gold  celosia,  and 
scarlet  geraniums ...  in  front  of  the 
Old  Observatory  still  bloom  the  after- 
thoughts of  June’s  glorious  roses ...  a 
formal  planting  on  the  front  campus 
pays  neat  tribute  to  the  birthdays  of 
Ontario  and  Toronto.  These  floral 
designs  and  others  on  the  St.  George 
campus  were  only  dreams  last  winter 
in  the  mind  of  Jack  Funk,  landscape 
supervisor. 

“I  put  my  ideas  down  in  drawings, 
taking  into  account  the  shape,  colour 
and  size  of  the  background  and  build- 
ings,” he  says.  “In  front  of  a large 
building,  for  instance,  you  need  tall 
flowers  at  the  back  of  a bed  to  lift  it  up 
and  keep  an  uncluttered  look.  With 
these  grey  stone  buildings,  I use  a lot 
of  yellow  and  red  to  give  them  life. 

“Then  of  course  you  have  to  con- 
sider the  growth  rate  of  different 
flowers  and  border  plants  and  choose 
ones  that  will  look  harmonious  as  they 
grow  together.” 

Funk  has  been  in  the  gardening 
business  since  he  was  14  years  old. 
After  immigrating  to  Canada  from  his 


native  Germany  in  1954,  he  studied 
horticulture  at  the  University  of 
Guelph,  ran  his  own  landscaping  com- 
pany, then  moved  west.  In  Lethbridge, 
he  landscaped  the  grounds  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Research  Station  before 
coming  to  U of  T. 

By  spring  Funk  has  completed  his 
designs  and  tenders  orders  for  plants 
with  greenhouses  in  the  area.  He  and  a 
staff  of  32  prepare  the  flower  beds  and 
grounds  for  the  St.  George  campus, 
except  for  the  federated  colleges.  In 
summer,  they  hire  10  U of  T students. 
The  Erindale  and  Scarborough 
campuses  run  their  own  landscaping 
programs. 

Flowers  are  not  the  only  concern  of 
the  landscaping  staff;  they  also  have 
36  acres  of  grass  to  reseed,  cut  and 
water.  They  don’t  collect  the  clippings 
but  leave  them  to  compost  back  into 
the  lawns. 

What  is  a landscaper’s  favourite 
season? 

“Right  now,”  said  Funk.  “Early  fall. 
The  air  is  cooler  and  less  humid,  and 
this  really  brings  out  the  colour  of  the 
flowers,  especially  the  geraniums  and 
impatiens.  I love  this  season,  but  it’s 
short  — it  should  last  until  the  first 
frost  at  the  end  of  September.” 


Helleiner  to  aid  Tanzanian  study 


Professor  G.K.  Helleiner  of  the 
Department  of  Economics  has  re- 
ceived a grant  of  $59,000  from  the 
International  Development  Research 
Centre  (IDRC)  in  Ottawa,  for  work  in 
support  of  a study  of  the  Tanzanian 
economy  to  be  conducted  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dar  es  Salaam.  IDRC  will 
also  grant  $102,750  to  the  University 
of  Dar  es  Salaam  to  finance  its  part  of 
the  study. 

Economists  will  develop  a macro- 
economic  policy  model  for  Tanzania 
with  the  aim  of  promoting  a more  pro- 
ductive discussion  of  the  country’s 
macroeconomic  options  both  domes- 
tically and  internationally.  The  study 
may  help  resolve  the  continuing 


debate  between  the  Tanzanian  govern- 
ment and  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  over  conditions  for  access  to 
extended  credit  from  the  fund. 

A major  goal  of  the  project  is  to 
strengthen  Tanzania’s  capacity  to  do 
high-level  economic  analysis  for  use 
in  policy-making  and  evaluating 
economic  strategies  recommended  by 
international  agencies.  The  model  and 
supporting  materials  will  also  be  used 
in  university  courses  to  teach 
economic  theory  and  policy. 

Helleiner  is  a former  director  of  the 
Economic  Research  Bureau  in  Dar  es 
Salaam,  and  is  known  internationally 
for  his  studies  of  African  economies. 


Then  the  leaves  fall  from  what  Funk 
estimates  are  “thousands”  of  campus 
trees  resulting  in  hundreds  of  yards  of 
raking.  Staff  used  to  compost  these 
acres  of  leaves,  but  their  storage  spot 
has  been  turned  into  a parking  lot  this 
year,  so  the  leaves  will  be  trucked 
away  and  compost  bought.  Mostly 
chemical  fertilizer  is  used  and  spraying 
is  kept  to  a minimum,  according  to 
Funk. 

Replanting  trees  is  an  ongoing  job, 
since  disease  has  claimed  elms  and 
maples.  Ash,  locust  and  Norway  maple 
are  gradually  taking  their  place. 

When  winter  dumps  its  load  of  snow, 
landscape  staff  are  there  clearing  it 
away  from  60  miles  of  sidewalks  every 
time  the  flakes  are  more  than  three 
inches  deep.  Often  they’re  in  working 
at  five  in  the  morning  to  shovel,  sand 
and  salt  before  the  rest  of  the  Univer- 
sity arrives. 

All  this  costs  money:  $33,200  to  keep 
the  flowers  blooming  and  $97,500  for 
snow  removal  and  salt,  a figure  that 
can  climb  higher  if  storms  hit  during 
overtime  periods. 

“We  do  get  criticism  about  the 
money  spent,  especially  on  flowers,” 
said  Funk.  “I  get  letters  saying  it 
could  be  better  spent  on  other  things. 
But  sometimes  we  get  praise,  and  I 
like  to  see  how  much  visitors  to  cam- 
pus enjoy  the  flowers.  The  tour  buses 
stop  here  and  those  people  take  a lot  of 
photos. 

“You  know,  my  biggest  satisfaction 
is  being  out  around  the  grounds  and 
seeing  things  done  — it  creates  a nice 
environment.  When  the  students  come 
out  for  breaks,  I can  see  they  enjoy  the 
atmosphere  as  they  sit  on  the  grass.  I 
don’t  know  how  much  they  notice  the 
flowers  and  landscaping  but,  still,  I 
feel  satisfied.” 
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-t  alumni 

MK  Chancellor’s  Award 

Nominations  are  open  for  the  Chancellor’s  Award.  This  new  award 
is  to  be  granted  annually  by  the  University  of  Toronto  Alumni 
Association  to  a present  or  past  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Univer- 
sity or  federated  colleges.  The  award  will  recognize  dedicated  ser- 
vice to  the  University  and  fellow  staff  members.  Nominations  must 
be  received  by  October  11,  1984. 

Please  contact  Dr.  E.  Thompson,  Assistant  Director  of  Alumni 
Affairs,  978-8991 , for  nomination  details. 
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Research  News 


Canadian  Electrical 
Association 

The  Canadian  Electrical 
Association  invites  the  sub- 
mission of  proposals  for 
research  on  the  following: 

1.  Investigation  of  large 
volume  oil  breakdowns  on 
steep  front  voltage 
transients 

The  closing  time  and  date 
for  this  item  is  4 p.m.,  Thurs- 
day, October  11,  at  the  Cana- 
dian Electrical  Association. 

2.  Fibre-optic  communication 
field  test  on  distribution 
systems 

3.  Application  of  probab- 
ilistic methods  to  distribution 
system  design 

4.  Fuel  cells  in  Canadian 
electric  utilities 

5.  Alternate  energy  electric 
generation  demonstration 
program 

6.  Predicting  environmental 
impacts  of  hydroelectric 
developments  in  Canada 

7.  Energy  storage  on  the 
supply  side  or  on  the  demand 
side 

8.  The  potential  for  electrical 
drying  processes  in  Canadian 
industry 

9.  Utility  policies  towards 
customer-owned  generating 
facilities 

10.  Electric  forced  warm  air 
heating  systems  design  for 
energy  efficient  homes 

11.  Development  of  electrical 
resistance  element  arrays 
operating  at  high  voltage  for 
heating  and  drying  in  indus- 
trial applications 

The  closing  time  and  date 
for  items  2 to  11  is  4 p.m., 
Thursday,  October  18,  at  the 
Canadian  Electrical 
Association. 

For  further  information, 


please  contact  ORA  at 
978-2163. 

Heart  & Stroke  Foundation 
of  Ontario 

ORA  will  be  closed  Sept.  14. 
Applications  for  the  Cana- 
dian Heart  Foundation/ 
Heart  & Stroke  Foundation 
of  Ontario  should  be  sub- 
mitted no  later  than  12  noon, 
Thursday,  September  13  for 
review  and  signature.  Grant- 
in-aid  deadline  date  at  the 
foundation  is  Sept.  15. 

Information  from  the 
Heart  & Stroke  Foundation 
of  Ontario  indicates  that 
because  of  the  Saturday 
deadline  date,  the  Canadian 
Heart  Foundation  office  in 
Ottawa  will  accept  applica- 
tions until  12  noon  only  on 
Monday,  September  1 7. 

Medical  Research  Council 

The  new  MRC  telephone 
number  for  information  on 
programs  is  now  (613) 
990-7694. 

Tropical  & Infectious 
Diseases 

An  Advisory  Committee  on 
Tropical  & Infectious 
Diseases  has  recently  been 
established.  The  committee 
will  be  assessing  the  current 
status  of  tropical  and  infec- 
tious diseases  research  and 
training  in  Canada,  to  iden- 
tify future  Canadian  needs  in 
this  area. 

For  further  information, 
please  contact  the  MRC 
secretariat  through 
Dr.  L.  Slotin, 

Director, 

Policy,  Planning  & Program 
Development, 

Medical  Research  Council , 
Ottawa,  K1A  0W9. 


Revised  Eligibility 
Requirements  for 
Scholarships 

The  pertinent  paragraph  in 
the  revised  Grants  & Awards 
Guide  1984  will  now  read  as 
follows: 

“Candidates  for  a Scholar- 
ship must  hold  an  MD,  DDS, 
DVM,  PharmD  or  PhD 
degree  (or  equivalent)  and 
have  shown  promise  of 
attaining  competence  as  an 
independent  investigator. 
Applications  may  be  made  on 
behalf  of  those  candidates 
who  will  take  up  initial  fac- 
ulty appointments  within  one 
year  or  who  have  held  such 
appointments  for  not  more 
than  two  years  at  the  time  of 
application.  The  candidate 
may  not  have  held  funds  as  a 
grantee  or  co-grantee  from 
any  agency  using  a peer- 
review  procedure  for  more 
than  two  years  at  the  time  of 
application.” 

These  changes  will  affect 
the  Feb.  1,  1985  applications 
for  scholarships. 

Ontario  Cancer  Treatment 
& Research  Foundation 

The  grant-in-aid  program 
will  not  be  available  again 
this  year.  Research  scholar 
awards  only  will  be  offered 
for  1985-86.  The  deadline  for 
these  awards  is  October  15. 

Osier  Library,  McGill 
University 

Fellowships,  awarded  for  one 
month  under  the  fellowship 
program  for  1985,  are  in- 
tended for  historians,  physi- 
cians, students,  as  well  as  for 
directors  of  medical  libraries 
who  live  at  such  a distance 
from  Montreal  as  to  require 
their  establishing  a tern- 
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porary  residence  in  that  city 
in  order  to  carry  out 
research.  Deadline  date  for 
applications  is  October  1. 

For  further  information 
and  application  forms,  please 
contact  ORA  at  978-2163. 

Upcoming  Deadline  Dates 

Arthritis  Society  — 
research  grants,  fellowships, 
assistantships, 
associateships:  October  15. 

Canada  Council  — Izaak 
Walton  Killam  memorial 
prize  nominations,  Killam 
fellowships:  October  15; 
programs  in  writing  and 
publishing:  applications  must 
be  submitted  six  weeks 
before  one  of  the  four 
meetings  of  the  board  held 
each  year.  The  next  meeting 
is  in  December. 

Canadian  Cystic  Fibrosis 
Research  Foundation  — 
research  grants,  term 
grants,  fellowships,  scholar- 
ships, studentships: 

October  1. 

Canadian  Geriatrics 
Research  Society  — research 
grants,  fellowships: 

October  1. 

Canadian  Heart  Founda- 
tion — research  traineeships, 
research  fellowships, 
research  scholarships, 
visiting  scientist  fellowships, 
grants-in-aid:  September  15. 

Fitness  & Amateur  Sport 
(Government  of  Canada)  — 
applied  sport  research  pro- 
gram for  1985-86: 

September  15. 


Health  & Welfare  Canada 

— national  health  research 
scholarships  (continuing): 
September  30. 

Heart  & Stroke  Founda- 
tion of  Ontario  (Ontario 
Heart  Foundation)  — grants- 
in-aid,  research  scholarships, 
research  associateships: 
September  15. 

Juvenile  Diabetes  Founda- 
tion — career  development 
awards,  postdoctoral 
fellowships:  October  1. 

Kidney  Foundation  — 
research  grants:  October  15. 

Malignant  Hyperthermia 
Association  — grants-in-aid: 
October  15. 

MRC  — new  program 
grant  applications  (new  and 
renewal),  travel  grants 
(health  scientists  only), 
visiting  scientists  (three  to 
24  months):  October  1; 
France-Canada  exchange, 
visiting  professor:  any  time. 

Multiple  Sclerosis  Society 

— research  grants,  career 
development,  doctoral 
fellowships,  research 
studentships,  research  clinic 
grants:  October  1. 

NSERC  — scientific  ex- 
changes, international  scien- 
tific exchange  awards,  inter- 
national collaborative 
research  grants:  October  15. 

Ontario  Mental  Health 
Foundation  — research 
grants,  major  equipment: 
September  28. 

Osier  Library  — 
fellowships:  October  1. 


Physicians  Services  Inc. 
(PSI)  Foundation  — research 
grants:  October  1. 

SSHRC  - leave 
fellowships,  postdoctoral 
fellowships  (new),  Jules  & 
Gabrielle  Leger  fellowships, 
international  collaborative 
research,  bilateral  ex- 
changes, grants  to  lecture 
abroad,  visiting  foreign 
scholars,  aid  to  international 
secretariats  in  Canada: 
October  1; 

research  grants  (standard): 
October  15; 

aid  to  occasional  scholarly 
conferences  in  Canada: 
October  30. 

U of  T Connaught  Com- 
mittee — special  research 
program:  September  12; 
senior  fellowships  in  the 
humanities  and  social 
sciences:  October  1 . 

U of  T Mary  Gertrude 
I’ Anson  Fund  — multi- 
disciplinary research  grants: 
September  30. 


PhDOmls 


Since  it  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  change  the  date  or 
time  of  an  oral  examination, 
please  confirm  the  informa- 
tion given  in  these  listings 
with  the  PhD  oral  office, 
telephone  978-5258. 

Monday,  September  10 

Jocelyn  Guilbault,  Faculty  of 
Social  Work,  “Methodologie 
d’intervention  sur  l’envir- 
onnement:  une  etude  empir- 
ique  sur  les  actions  et 
strategies  d’influence  sociale 
utilisees  par  les  travailleurs 
sociaux,  en  milieu  scolaire,” 
Prof.  C.  Lambert.  Room  301, 
65  St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Thursday,  September  13 

Denis  Martinez,  Institute  of 
Medical  Science,  “Effects  of 
Aging  on  Sleep  and 
Breathing.”  Prof.  E.A. 
Phillipson.  Room  301,  65  St. 
George  St.,  10  a.m. 

Marianna  Muriel  Newkirk, 
Department  of  Immunology, 
“The  Nature  of  Immuno- 
globulin A in  Human 
Pathological  Conditions:  IgA 
Nephropathy,  Henoch 
Schonlein  Purpura,  Liver 
Cirrhosis  and  Multiple 
Myeloma.”  Prof.  M.  Klein. 
Room  309,  63  St.  George  St., 
10  a.m. 

Glen  Michael  MacDonald, 
Department  of  Botany, 

“Post  Glacial  Plant  Migra- 
tion and  Vegetation  Develop- 
ment in  the  Western  Cana- 
dian Boreal  Forest.”  Prof. 
J.C.  Ritchie.  Room  309,  63 
St.  George  St.,  2.15  p.m. 

Monday,  September  17 

Deniz  Sandhu,  Department 
of  Industrial  Engineering, 

“A  Class  of  Queueing  Models 
Arising  in  the  Analysis  of  In- 
tegrated Voice/Data  Com- 
munication Systems.”  Prof. 
M.J.M.  Posner.  Room  309, 

63  St.  George  St.,  1 p.m. 

Wednesday,  September  19 

Jane  Elizabeth  Rutherford, 
Department  of  Zoology, 
“Patterns  of  Life  History 
and  Pupal  Mortality  in  Some 


Species  of  Hydropsyche 
(Trichoptera)  of  Southern 
Ontario.”  Prof.  R.J.  Mackay. 
Room  309,  63  St.  George  St., 
2.30  p.m. 

Thursday,  September  20 

Susan  Victoria  Otton, 
Department  of  Phar- 
macology, “In  Vitro  Oxida- 
tion of  Sparteine  by  Human 
Liver.”  Profs.  W.  Kalow  and 
T.  Inaba.  Room  309,  63  St. 
George  St.,  1.30  p.m. 

Friday,  September  21 

Donald  Collins,  Faculty  of 
Social  Work,  “A  Study  of 
Transfer  of  Interviewing 
Skills  from  the  Laboratory  to 
the  Field.”  Prof.  B.Z. 
Shapiro.  Room  111,  63  St. 
George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Mary-Lynn  Rampolla, 
Department  of  History,  “A 
Vision  of  the  Past:  Crisis  and 
Historical  Consciousness  in 
Worcester,  1095-C.1140.” 
Prof.  M.  Sheehan.  Room  309, 
63  St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Monday,  September  24 

Marie  Louise  Campbell, 
Department  of  Education, 
“Information  Systems  and 
Management  of  Hospital 
Nursing:  A Study  in  Social 
Organization  of  Knowledge.” 
Prof.  D.  Smith.  Room  111,  63 
St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Terry  G.  Schenck,  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistry, 
“Bimetallic  Reactivity  and 
Metal  Catalyzed  Claisen 
Rearrangements.”  Prof.  B. 
Bosnich.  Room  309,  63  St. 
George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Michael  Bruce  Wardhaugh, 
Department  of  Philosophy, 
“The  Roles  of  Sensation  and 
Intellection  in  Aristotle’s  De 
Anima."  Prof.  J.J.  Owens. 
Room  301,  65  St.  George  St., 
2 p.m. 

Wednesday,  September  26 

Natalie  Theresa  Glanville, 
Department  of  Nutritional 
Sciences,  “The  Effect  of 
Diabetes,  Dietary  Protein 
and  Tyrosine  Supplementa- 
tion on  Brain  Amino  Acids, 


Growth  Rate  and  Hypo- 
thalamic Catecholamine 
Metabolism  in  Rats.”  Prof. 
G.H.  Anderson.  Room  309, 
63  St.  George  St.,  10  a.m. 

Virginia  Chow,  Department 
of  Biochemistry,  “Studies  on 
the  Biosynthesis  of  Rabbit 
Haptoglobin.”  Prof.  R.K. 
Murray.  Room  309,  63  St. 
George  St.,  1.30  p.m. 

Jeewan  Prakash  Gupta, 
Department  of  Chemical 
Engineering  & Applied 
Chemistry,  “Diffusion  in 
Polyethylene  Rods  Using 
Novel  Sorption  Techniques.” 
Prof.  M.V.  Sefton.  Room 
301,  65  St.  George  St., 

2 p.m. 

Thursday,  September  27 

Kenneth  Philip  Gunn,- 
Department  of  Psychology, 
“The  Consummatory 
Behaviour  of  Rats  under 
Schedules  of  Reinforcement: 
A Motivational  Explana- 
tion.” Prof.  J.A.  Hogan. 
Room  309,  63  St.  George  St., 
10  a.m. 

Karen  Evaline  Hall,  Depart- 
ment of  Physiology,  “Vagal 
Control  of  Canine  Gastro- 
intestinal Motility  and 
Gastrointestinal  Hormone 
Release.”  Prof.  N.E. 
Diamant.  Room  301,  65  St. 
George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Stephen  R.  Westrop,  Depart- 
ment of  Geology,  “Late 
Cambrian  and  Earliest  Ordo- 
vician Trilobites,  Southern 
Canadian  Rocky  Mountains, 
Alberta.”  Prof.  R. 

Ludvigsen.  Room  309,  63  St. 
George  St.,  2 p.m. 


UTFA  president  wants  procedures  revamped 


Peter  Dyson,  53,  a professor  of  English 
at  U of  T since  1968,  took  over  as  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Toronto 
F acuity  Association  J uly  1 in  the 
midst  of  its  negotiations  with  the  ad- 
ministration over  a bargaining  pro- 
cedure. So  far,  agreement  has  not  been 
reached,  and  UTFA  is  going  ahead, 
with  preparations  for  a certification 
drive. 

In  an  interview  with  Bulletin  writer 
Judith  Knelman,  Dyson  talked  about 
his  background,  his  assessment  of  the 
situation  and  the  achievements  he 
hopes  for.  Following  are  excerpts  from 
their  conversation. 

Q.  How  has  your  experience  on 
UTFA’s  grievance  committee  pre- 
pared you  for  the  position  you  now 
hold  as  president  of  a group  that  is 
getting  ready  to  launch  a certification 
campaign? 

A.  I never  imagined  in  1973  that  I 
would  be  president  of  UTFA  and  in 
this  present  situation  — I’m  not 
political.  But  I'm  very  interested  when 
something  happens  to  myself,  or  more 
especially,  to  others,  when  I feel  that 
there’s  some  kind  of  injustice  or 
something  that’s  not  right  that  can  be 
remedied.  I’ma  great  believer  in 
thinking  that  whatever  happens  in  an 
individual’s  life  can  be  incorporated 
ultimately  for  the  better.  Without  be- 
ing sanctimonious  I think  that  really  is 
very  much  the  case. 

My  background  in  grievances  gave 
me  a strong  sense  of  how  the  Univer- 
sity works.  I have  a strong  sense  of  the 
necessity  of  due  process  and  constitu- 
tionality within  the  University.  The 
power  structure  of  the  University  is 
still  largely  centralized  and  paternal- 
istic. But  since  the  Memorandum  of 
Agreement  came  in  there  have  been 
quite  a few  processes  set  in  place 
which  are  meant  to  safeguard  the 
rights  of  the  individual  as  well  as  to 
ensure  that  the  institution  itself  gets 
on  the  way  it  should. 

Q.  Do  you  want  to  talk  about  your 
own  private  battle  as  a faculty 
member  against  the  administration? 

A.  I was  one  of  a group  of  six  back 
in  1973  in  the  English  department  at 
University  College  that  was  denied 
tenure.  We  were  given  varying 
lengths  of  time  that  we  could  stay  at 
the  University.  I was  given  another 
four  years,  I think.  But  what  I 
discovered  when  I thought  about  this 
whole  thing  is  that  there  were  in  fact 
no  procedures  in  place  at  all  for 
handling  tenure  appeals.  The  pro- 
cedure then  was  to  appeal  to  the  presi- 
dent. And  I was  given  assurances  that 
John  Evans  did  these  himself,  that  he 
spent  up  to  40  hours  working  on  a 
single  case;  however,  when  I checked 
with  the  provost’s  office  to  find  out 
how  many  tenure  appeals  in  the 
preceding  three  or  four  years  had  been 
upheld  I discovered  that  none  had  been 
upheld  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  this 
was  a no-win  situation. 

UTFA  was  really  very  slow  to  see 
what  was  happening  in  the  University 
at  that  time  and  I don’t  say  this  to 
fault  UTFA  because  most  people 
didn’t  understand  what  was  happen- 
ing. The  point  that  my  lawyer  made 
me  see  was  not  that  I had  been  treated 
any  differently  from  everybody  else 
but  that  everybody,  procedurally,  had 
been  treated  very  badly  and  inad- 
equately; so  the  point  on  which  I based 
my  case  was  not  to  say  that  there  had 
been  bias,  but  simply  to  say  that  the 
procedures  as  they  then  were  did  not 
ensure  any  kind  of  due  process  for  con- 
sideration. So  we  emphasized  pro- 


Peter Dyson 


cedure  and  when  I asked  UTFA  if  they 
could  help  finance  this  legal  work  their 
reply  then  was  that  they  were 
prepared  to  help  people  against  whom 
there  appeared  to  be  some  bias  but 
that  since  I was  saying  that  there  was 
no  bias  in  my  case  and  I had  been 
treated  the  same  as  everybody  else 
they  couldn’t  really  see  what  role 
there  was  for  them.  Now,  of  course, 
what  that  meant  is  that  they  were 
totally  missing  the  point:  what  we 
were  saying  was  that  the  procedures 
needed  to  be  overhauled.  UTFA  has 
come  a long  way  since  then  — we  all 
have  — and  I suppose  it  was  partly  as  a 
result  of  the  work  done  on  my  case 
that  we  ended  up  with  the  tenure  pro- 
cedures wahave  now. 

As  a result  of  the  questions  asked 
about  due  process  by  my  lawyer,  John 
Risk  in  the  Faculty  of  Law  was 
appointed  to  write  a report. 

Risk  made  his  report  and  then  John 
Evans  set  aside  all  six  of  the  original 
decisions  and  sent  us  all  to  a second 
committee,  and  at  the  second  commit- 
tee three  of  us  were  granted  tenure 
and  three  were  not.  Now  what  was  in- 
teresting subsequently  was  that  the 
whole  procedure  of  setting  aside  the 
first  decision  and  sending  it  to  a new 
committee  all  had  to  be  made  up  as  we 
went  along  because  it  had  never  hap- 
pened before.  Now,  of  course,  we’ve 
got  a tenure  appeal  committee  which 
deals  exactly  with  that  and  the  direc- 
tions for  sending  it  to  a second  com- 
mittee are  all  incorporated  into  the 
policy  on  appointments-  But  back  in 
1973, 1974,  1975,  none  of  that  existed. 


Q.  How  did  all  this  lead  to  political 
activity? 

A.  Well,  I went  on  sabbatical  and 
then  when  I came  back  in  1976 
somebody  suggested  to  me  that  I 
become  a representative  on  the  UTFA 
council.  And  I debated  about  it  and 
then  I thought,  “Well,  it’s  moving  for- 
ward, and  there  is  lots  to  be  done  in- 
side UTFA,”  so  I ran  for  election  and 
won.  Two  or  three  years  later  I was 
approached  to  be  on  the  grievance 
committee  since  I had  had  experience 
in  this  way,  and  I handled  a couple  of 
cases  and  then  I came  back  as  chair- 
man of  the  grievance  committee  and 
vice-president  two  years  ago. 

Last  year  I think  I handled  about  40 
grievances.  The  real  problem  is  that 
many  grievances  arise  out  of  pro- 
cedures which  are  either  faulty  or 
unclear  or  have  a gap  in  them:  it 
doesn’t  say  what’s  supposed  to  happen 
at  a certain  point.  And  these  are  the 
kinds  of  matters  that  we  want  fre- 
quently to  negotiate  with  the  ad- 
ministration because  they  cause  real 
hardship  to  a number  of  people. 

Q.  WLat  else  would  you  like  to  see 
changed? 

A.  During  my  tenure  appeal  ex- 
perience, back  in  1973, 1974  and  1975 
I went  through,  as  I guess  most  people 
do  in  these  kinds  of  situations,  a ter- 
rific sense  of  disillusionment. 

I adhered  to  the  traditional  notion  of 
what  a president  of  a university  was, 
or  a chairman  or  a dean,  and  that  was 
the  notion  of  his  being  or  her  being  in 
the  Latin  phrase  primus  inter  pares, 
simply  “the  first  among  equals”, 


which  I always  interpreted  to  mean 
that  the  president  of  a university  was 
responsible  primarily  to  his  colleagues. 

What  people  didn’t  understand, 
what  UTFA  didn’t  understand,  cer- 
tainly I didn’t  understand,  was  that 
with  the  advent  of  John  Evans,  who 
succeeded  Claude  Bissell  at  the 
beginning  of  fiscal  difficulty  and  a kind 
of  contracting  financial  pressure,  a dif- 
ferent concept  of  the  university  presi- 
dent entered  the  Ontario  system  and 
other  parts  of  the  world  as  well,  and 
this  was  the  sense  that  the  president 
now  no  longer  had  primary  allegiance 
to  his  colleagues,  that  he  was  in  effect 
a government  appointee  and  that  the 
president  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
or  other  universities  in  Ontario,  if 
asked  to  whom  he  has  his  primary 
responsibility,  would  really  have  to 
answer  to  Governing  Council  and 
ultimately  to  the  provincial  govern- 
ment. Now  I think  that  many  of  my 
colleagues  still  assume  that  this  is  not 
the  case.  They  still  assume  that  the 
president  is  a colleague  and  primarily 
responsible  to  his  colleagues.  This 
seems  to  me  to  underlie  the  present 
crisis  in  negotiations. 

What  the  administration  seems  to  be 
asking  is  that  we  give  the  president 
relatively  unlimited  power  in  this  area 
and  the  ultimate  reason  that  they 
would  ask  us  to  do  this  is  that  the 
president  is  our  colleague  and  as  a col- 
league should  have  our  trust.  This 
seems  to  me  completely  unrealistic.  It 
seems  to  me  that,  yes,  the  president, 
whoever  he  is,  is  still  our  colleague, 
but  he  is  an  appointee  and  he  is  respon- 
sible to  those  who  appointed  him.  And 
it  is  not  the  faculty  under  the  present 
system  who  appoints  the  president. 
Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  we  have  to 
have  a process  with  some  carefully 
worked  out  constitutional  constraints 
on  the  power  of  the  president  in  the 
important  area  of  salary  and  benefits. 

Even  if  I don’t  suppose  we’d  be  able 
to  alter  the  power  structure  without 
certification,  nevertheless  there  are 
improvements  that  can  be  made  in 
terms  of  the  responsibility  of  admin- 
istrators back  to  their  colleagues.  One 
of  the  things  that  struck  me  as  quite 
incredible  in  my  last  couple  of  years  is 
Continued  on  Page  10 
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that  the  procedures  for  search  commit- 
tees at  the  lower  levels  are  fairly  clear 
and  complete.  But  higher  up  in  the 
University  at  the  level  of  provost  and 
vice-provost,  there  are  no  search  pro- 
cedures. For  the  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity there  are  apparently  procedures, 
but  they  are  very  vague  and  ill- 
defined,  and  procedures  which  largely 
have  to  be  made  up  every  time  they 
start  to  search  for  a president.  This 
strikes  me  as  incredible  in  an  institu- 
tion that  is  dedicated  to  rationality. 

Q.  Will  you  be  teaching  next  year? 

A.  I’ll  be  teaching  only  one  course. 
When  you’re  president  of  UTFA  you 
get  50  percent  release  time  and  this 
works  out  differently  in  different 
departments.  In  the  English  depart- 
ment we  normally  teach  three  courses 
and  have  a research  and  writing  com- 
ponent. So  I’m  being  excused  from  the 
two  courses.  I’ll  be  teaching  one 
course  and  trying  to  finish  my  book  on 
the  late  tales  of  Henry  James. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  your  classes 
getting  larger  and  larger? 

A.  Yes.  For  the  first  time  last  term 
I taught  a new  course  which  had  140 
students.  I enjoyed  it  but  I don’t  think 
it  was  teaching  English.  When  you’re 
kind  of  shouting  literary  criticism  at.  a 
vast  hall  of  140  people,  I think  that  the 
study  of  English  is  losing  what  I’ve 
always  assumed  to  be  its  main  point, 
which  is  some  kind  of  interaction 
between  students  and  professor  on  a 
given  text. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there’s  anything 
that  UTF A can  do  about  that 
tendency? 

A.  Well,  one  of  the  things  that  is  not 
in  our  present  agreement  is  any  kind 
of  policy  on  staff/student  ratio.  I don’t 
know  that  it  would  be  possible  for  a 
university  the  size  of  Toronto  to  try 
and  establish  some  sort  of  overall 
policy  of  staff/student  ratio.  As  it  is 
now,  if  people  feel  that  they  are  being 
asked  to  teach  more  students  than 
they  should  have  to  teach,  there  is  a 
possibility  that  they  can  grieve,  that 
their  working  conditions  have  been 
unilaterally  altered,  but  I don’t  know 
that  anybody  has  tried  actually  to 
grieve  that.  I would  be  interested  in 
seeing  somebody  try.  But  if,  in  fact, 
we  have  to  move  to  some  form  of  cer- 
tification it  could  be  that  whatever 
agreement  we  end  up  negotiating  with 
the  administration  would  have  to  be 
broadened  and  it  might  well  include 
such  things  as  the  number  of  students 
we  teach  and  other  aspects.  Up  till 


Science  and 
medicine 
library  carrels, 
book  lockers 

Applications  for  open  carrels  with 
book  lockers  for  faculty  members, 
post-doctoral  students  and  graduate 
students  (in  science  and  medicine  sub- 
jects) for  the  fall/winter  session  will  be 
received  until  September  21. 

Application  forms  and  information 
sheets  are  available  at  the  circulation 
desk,  science  and  medicine  library.  As 
in  the  past,  assignments  for  graduate 
students  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
priorities  decided  in  consultation  with 
the  School  of  Graduate  Studies. 
Assignment  of  20  carrels  will  begin 
Oct.  9.  More  information  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  science  and  medicine 
circulation  desk  or  the  science  and 
medicine  circulation  librarian  at 
978-6370. 


now  UTFA  has  really  tended  to  stay 
away  from  academic  matters;  not 
seeing  them,  strictly  speaking,  as  part 
of  our  mandate,  except  insofar  as  they 
touch  on  working  conditions.  Now 
where  academic  decisions  and  working 
conditions  cross  over  is  a very  difficult 
line  at  times.  But  it  seems  to  me  when 
we’re  under  financial  pressure  and  in- 
structors are  being  asked  to  do  more 
and  more  work  that  perhaps  we’re 
getting  to  the  point  where  there  needs 
to  be  some  kind  of  negotiated  arrange- 
ment about  the  amount  of  work  we  can 
legitimately  be  asked  to  do. 

Q.  Presumably  while  you’re  in 
office  there  will  be  some  resolution  of 
the  problem  of  bargaining  procedure 


and  then  you’ll  move  on  to  some  other 
area. 

A.  I think  that  what  we  will  under- 
take, and,  in  fact,  what  we  have  been 
undertaking  in  UTFA,  regardless  of 
what  happens,  is  a complete  study  and 
overhaul  of  all  our  procedures  in  rela- 
tion to  the  kinds  of  collective  agree- 
ments that  exist  at  other  universities. 
I’m  sure  that  as  a result  of  this, 
whatever  our  relationship  to  the  ad- 
ministration, in  the  future  we  will  have 
a considerable  number  of  areas  that 
we  will  want  to  bring  to  the 
negotiating  table. 


Job  Openings 


Below  is  a partial  list  of  job  openings  at  the  University.  Inter- 
ested applicants  should  read  the  Promotional  Opportunity 
postings  on  their  staff  bulletin  boards,  or  telephone  the 
Personnel  Office  for  further  information.  The  number  in 
brackets  following  the  name  of  the  department  in  the  list 
indicates  the  personnel  officer  responsible.  Please  call: 

(1)  Sylvia  Holland,  978-6470;  (2)  Steve  Dyce,  978-5468; 

(3)  Jack  Johnston,  978-4419;  (4)  Elaine  Preston,  978-6496; 

(5)  Christine  Marchese,  978-4834;  (6)  Jeanette  May,  978-2112. 


Sales  Clerk  I 

($11,570-  13,610-  15,650) 
Bookroom  (3) 

Clerk  Typist  I 

($12,730  - 14,980  - 17,230) 
Conservatory  (1) 

Clerk  II 

($14,000  - 16,470  - 18,940) 
Education  (6) 

Clerk  Typist  II 

($14,000  - 16,470  - 18,940) 
Pathology  (6),  Post  Office  (1), 
Press  (6) 

Clerk  Typist  III 

($15,420-  18,140  -20,860) 
Forestry  (3),  Central  Ser- 
vices — Word  Processing 
Section  (5) 

Clerk  IV 

($16,960  - 19,950  - 22,940) 
Accounting  (3) 

Secretary  I 

($15,420  - 18,140  - 20,860) 
NCIC  Epidemiology  Unit,  50 
percent  full-time  (1),  Life 
Sciences  — Scarborough  (5), 
Physics  (6) 


Secretary  II 

($16,960  - 19,950  - 22,940) 
Pathology  (2),  Faculty  of 
Medicine  — Undergraduate 
Education  (2),  Computer 
Systems  Research  Institute 
(3) 

Administrative  Assistant  I 

($18,880  - 22,210  - 25,540) 
Career  Counselling  & Place- 
ment (5) 

Laboratory  Technician  III 

($20,850  - 24,530  - 28,210) 
Medicine  (5) 

Laboratory  Technician  IV 

($25,670  - 30,200  - 34,730) 
Clinical  Biochemistry  (5) 

Research  Officer  III 

($25,670  - 30,200  - 34,730) 
Electrical  Engineering  (5) 

Programmer  Analyst  II 

($23,150  - 27,240  - 31,330) 
Education,  50  percent  full- 
time (3) 


Systems  Software 
Programmer  II 

($28,530  - 33,560  - 38,590) 
Computer  Systems  Research 
Institute  (3) 

Programmer  IV 

($35,160-  41,370-  47,580) 
Dentistry  (4) 

Computer  Systems 
Manager 

($28,530  - 33,560  - 38,590) 
Arts'  & Science  (4) 

Engineering  Technologist  I 

($17,930-  21,090-24,250) 
French,  part-time  (4) 

Engineering  Technologist 
III 

($24,450  - 28,770  - 33,090) 
Chemistry  (4) 

Library  Technician  IV 

($15,420  - 18,140  - 20,860) 
Management  Studies,  con- 
tract (3) 

Purchasing  Officer  II 

($23,150  - 27,240  - 31,330) 
Purchasing  (3) 

Accountant  V 

($33,400  - 39,290  - 45,180) 
Internal  Audit  (3) 

Systems  Supervisor 

($35,160  - 41,370  - 47,580) 
Library  (3) 
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TRINITY  COLLEGE 
Dean  of  Divinity 


The  University  of  Trinity  College,  Toronto,  is  seeking  a Dean  of  Divinity 
to  administer  the  affairs  of  its  Faculty  of  Divinity  and  to  play  a significant 
part  in  the  teaching  and  research  of  the  Faculty.  The  appointment  will 
be  for  a five-year  term  as  of  July  1,  1985.  At  the  completion  of  term  re- 
appointment is  possible  for  a further  five  years.  Provision  will  be  made 
for  the  incumbent  to  continue  teaching  in  the  Faculty  after  completion 
of  term  as  Dean. 

The  Faculty  of  Divinity  of  Trinity  College  is  affiliated  with  the  Anglican 
Ecclesiastical  Province  of  Ontario  and  is  in  federation  with  the  Toronto 
School  of  Theology  and  the  University  of  Toronto.  Through  the  Faculty 
of  Divinity  the  College  is  an  accredited  member  institution  of  the 
Association  of  Theological  Schools  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Applications  should  be  made  in  writing,  accompanied  by  a complete 
curriculum  vitae,  to:  Professor  R.M.  Savory,  Chairman,  Search 
Committee,  c/o  Bursar’s  Office,  Trinity  College,  6 Ploskin  Avenue,  Toronto, 
Ontario,  Canada  M5S  1 H8.  Submissions  must  be  received  by 
October  15, 1984,  but  the  College  reserves  the  right  to  consider  applica- 
tions and  make  appointment  beyond  this  date. 
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Excellence  and  Diversity 

The  University  of  Toronto's  Submission  to  the  Commission  on 
the  Future  Development  of  the  Universities  of  Ontario* 

August  20, 1984 


PREAMBLE:  Excellence  and  Diversity 

The  hallmarks  of  university  education  in  Ontario  should  be  excellence  and 
diversity. 

Excellence  is  a word  that  sometimes  is  so  overworked  that  it  seems 
platitudinous.  But  today,  in  Ontario  and  in  Canada,  it  means  more  than  it  ever 
has.  Quality  counts  - in  people,  in  ideas,  in  products  and  in  leadership. 

The  middle  ground  is  disappearing;  we  must  either  excel  and  move  ahead  or 
accept  mediocrity  and  fall  back.  The  University  of  Toronto  stands  firmly  for 
excellence  and  progress.  The  University  of  Toronto,  through  initiative, 
ingenuity  and  industry,  has  moved  into  the  front  rank  of  universities  in  Canada 
and  the  world.  The  University  belongs  in  the  front  rank  and  should  be  properly 
supported  so  that  it  can  remain  there. 

Diversity  - as  opposed  to  homogeneity  - is  important  to  Ontario,  its  citizens 
and  its  universities.  Diversity  increases  the  availability  of  higher  education 
to  all  who  want  to  learn,  and  increases  the  range  of  educational  choices 
available  to  them.  Diversity  makes  it  possible  to  match  research  and  scholar- 
ship closely  and  rapidly  to  the  requirements  of  industry,  society  and  govern- 
ment. Diversity,  by  reducing  the  pressures  toward  homogeneity,  enables 
universities  to  choose  and  define  missions  that  best  suit  their  strengths, 
resources  and  local  environments,  thus  realizing  considerable  advantages  in 
efficiency. 

The  issue  of  funding  is  inescapable.  It  is  a plain  fact  that  Ontario's  universi- 
ties are  not  adequately  funded  to  achieve  excellence  while  also  meeting  all  of 
the  objectives  that  have  been  set  for  them.  It  is  equally  plain  that  further 
muddling  through  will  produce  nothing  but  mediocrity.  The  Province  of 
Ontario  can  no  more  afford  to  spend  over  a billion  dollars  a year  for  something 
less  than  excellence  than  it  can  afford  to  fund  a university  system  in  which 
every  institution  aspires  to  a single  standard  of  comprehensiveness  and  inter- 
national standing.  Diversity  is  the  key  to  excellence. 

At  the  University  of  Toronto  we  are  convinced  that  the  only  practical 
means  of  righting  the  balance  between  funding  and  quality  is  to  restructure  the 
current  configuration  of  university  education  in  Ontario  to  produce  more 
diversity.  The  Province  should  organize  its  universities  in  a formally  differ- 
entiated system  of  higher  education,  with  each  university's  role  defined  within 
the  context  of  the  system.  The  role  of  the  University  of  Toronto  in  such  a 
system  would  be  its  current  role:  to  be  a comprehensive  university  of  interna- 
tional standing  capable  of  offering  excellent  programs  at  all  degree  levels 
across  a very  broad  range.  That  is  what  the  University  of  Toronto  is,  what  it 
wants  to  be,  and  what  it  should  be. 

The  University  of  Toronto  stands  for  excellence  and  diversity.  Our  standards 
are  high  by  any  measure.  We  encourage  and  welcome  the  appraisal  of  our 
programs.  The  record  of  external  appraisal  at  the  University  of  Toronto  confirms 
our  place  among  the  best  universities  - public  or  private  - in  the  world. 
Moreover,  the  University  has  its  own  program  of  review  and  appraisal 
which  extends  beyond  external  evaluations.  Since  1979,  over  40  of  the  Univer- 
sity's programs  have  been  reviewed  internally. 

Numerous  and  strong  links  between  the  University's  arts  and  science  and 
professional  faculties  exemplify  the  value  of  diversity.  Students  at  the  Uni- 
versity have  unique  opportunities  for  combining  programs.  Similar  combina- 
tions in  research  endeavours  make  the  University  highly  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  society,  industry,  and  government.  Excellence  and  diversity  are  com- 
bined by  an  interlocking  set  of  high  standards  which  all  programs  must  meet. 


In  the  following  submission,  we  outline  in  detail  why  a differentiated  system 
is  needed  and  how  it  could  be  made  to  work.  Although  we  have  followed  the 
major  organizational  headings  of  the  Commission's  discussion  paper,  "Issues 
and  Alternatives,"  we  have  placed  them  in  a different  order  leading  to  our 
conclusions  about  differentiation  and  a role  for  the  University  of  Toronto. 

A summary  is  included  at  the  end  of  each  section.  An  overall  summary  is  at 
the  end  of  our  submission  along  with  an  index  cross-referenced  to  the  Commis- 
sion's specific  questions. 


Chapter  1 
INTRODUCTION 

"If  we  could  first  know  where  we  are  and 
where  we  are  tending,  we  could  better 
judge  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it." 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

"It  is  rare  to  find  an  institution  [the 
University]  which  is  at  once  so  uniform 
and  so  diverse;  it  is  recognizable  in  all  the 
guises  which  it  takes,  but  in  no  one  place 
is  it  identical  with  what  it  is  in  any  other 
...it  is  only  living  things  which  can  in  this 
way,  while  fully  retaining  their  identity, 
bend  and  adapt  themselves  to  a whole 
variety  of  circumstances  and  environ- 
ments." 

EMILE  DURKHEIM 

"Gentlemen,  there  have  been  great 
changes  in  my  time -great  changes.  But  I 
say  this.  Every  change  has  been  made  at 
the  right  time.  An  the  right  time  is  when 
you  cannot  help  it." 

PRINCE  GEORGE, 

The  Second  Duke  of  Cambridge 

% 

Abraham  Lincoln,  Emile  Durkheim, 
and  Prince  George  all  would  have 
taken  great  interest  in  the  issues  and 
alternatives  posed  by  the  Commission 


on  the  Future  Development  of  the 
Universities  of  Ontario.  President 
Lincoln  might  have  observed  that  the 
Commission  has  said  comparatively 
little  about  where  the  universities  of 
Ontario  are  and  where  they  are  or 
should  be  heading.  Professor 
Durkheim  might  have  applauded  the 
Commission  for  having  restrained  any 
impulse  that  it  might  have  had  to 
generalize  prescriptively  about  uni- 
versities in  Ontario.  Prince  George,  a 
quintessential  conservative,  might 
have  simply  concluded  that  the  Com- 
mission in  both  its  mandate  and 
questions  was  the  apotheosis  of  an 
idea  whose  time  has  come. 

Objectives 

Where  are  the  universities  of  Ontario, 
and  where  are  they  heading?  The 
Commission's  measure  of  where  the 
universities  are  is  limited  to  an  accu- 
rate recitation  of  responsibilities  dis- 
charged in  terms  of  numbers  of  stu- 
dents enrolled  and  amounts  of  re- 
search funding  attracted.  But  we  must 
aspire  to  more  than  finding  a place  for 
everyone  - regardless  of  the  quality  of 
the  place  or  the  student  - and 
attracting  research  funding  - regard- 
less of  its  purpose  or  the  fundamental 
goals  that  it  may  displace  or  ignore. 


♦NOTE: 

The  Commission  was  formally  established  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  on 
January  20,  1984.  The  three  Commissioners  are  Mr.  Edmund  C.  Bovey,  Dr.  J.  Fraser 
Mustard,  and  Dr.  Ronald  L.  Watts.  Mr.  Bovey  was  designated  as  Chairman.  Dr.  W. 

M.  Sibley  has  been  appointed  as  Executive  Director  of  the  Commission  and  Mr.  D.  M. 
Jamieson  is  serving  as  Research  Director. 

The  Commission's  terms  of  reference  are  as  follows: 

...To  present  to  the  Government  a plan  of  action  to  better  enable  the  universities  of 
Ontario  to  adjust  to  changing  social  and  economic  conditions.  The  Commission  should 
proceed  on  the  basis  that  annual  increases  to  the  real  public  resources  provided  to 
the  universities  will  reflect  the  desire  to  protect  the  integrity  of  the  universities,  to 
strengthen  their  ability  to  contribute  to  the  intellectual,  economic,  social  and  cultural 
foundations  of  society,  as  well  as  to  reflect  the  Government's  policy  of  fiscal  restraint 
and  prudent  management  of  public  funds. 

Without  restricting  the  scope  of  the  activities  of  the  Commission,  its  review  should 
include  the  following: 

1 To  develop  an  operational  plan  which,  without  reducing  the  number  of  universities  in 
Ontario  provides  for  more  clearly  defined,  different  and  distinctive  roles  for  the 
universities  of  Ontario  in  order  to  maintain  and  enhance  the  quality  of  university 
education  by  ensuring  the  appropriate  concentration  of  academic  strengths  in 
areas  of  intellectual  and  social  importance,  including: 

• consideration  of  the  designation  of  specific  universities  as  centres  of  specializa- 
tion with  a view  to  preserving  and  developing  further  a calibre  of  teaching  and 
research  of  national  and  international  excellence; 

• consideration  of  the  technological  advances  in  the  delivery  of  university  education 
to  geographically  remote  areas  as  well  as  the  cost  effectiveness  that  such  technology 
may  bring. 

2 To  address  the  issue  of  accessibility  to  university  level  education  in  the  context  of 
economic  realities  and  in  the  context  of  a differentiated  university  structure  including: 

• consideration  of  the  importance  of  new  patterns  of  credit  study  which  embrace  the 
concept  of  life  long  learning,  including  part-time  and  recurrent  education; 

• consideration  of  the  need  for,  and  form  of  general  and  specific  entrance  examina- 
tions to  the  Ontario  University  system; 


• consideration  of  the  need  for  a process  whereby  adjustments  can  be  regularly  made 
to  the  resources  allocated  to  professional  programs  such  as  education,  law, 
medicine,  dentistry,  etc.,  and  to  the  level  of  enrolment  in  these  programs  to  respond 
to  changing  labour  market  requirements. 

3 To  address  the  method  of  distribution  of  university  operating  grants  with  a view  to 
ensuring  an  adequate  and  measurable  basis  for  public  accountability  while  ena- 
bling the  universities  to  remain  autonomous  in  the  governance  of  their  affairs  and 
ensuring  that  their  responsibilities  as  institutions  of  higher  education  are  dis- 
charged with  integrity.  The  method  of  distribution  should  be  sufficiently  flexible  to 
permit  adjustments  from  time  to  time  in  response  to  the  ongoing  evolution  of  the 
new  university  structure  and  include  consideration  of: 

• appropriate  ways  to  encourage  faculty  renewal  and  replacement; 

• funds  necessary  to  facilitate  faculty  renewal  and  adjustments  arising  from  the  Com- 
mission's recommendations; 

• the  appropriateness  of  program  weights  as  one  of  the  determining  factors  for 
funding  distribution  requirements; 

• the  possible  separation  of  research  funding  from  instructional  funding  to  ensure  a 
harmonious  blending  of  provincial  and  national  objectives  in  research  carried  out 
in  universities; 

• the  distribution  of  provincial  capital  support  and  the  role  of  private  sector  sup- 
port in  the  maintenance  and  enhancement  of  the  physical  structures  of  the  system; 

• appropriate  tuition  fee  policies  that  reflect  on  the  one  hand  accessibility  policies 
recommended  by  the  Commission  and  on  the  other  equitable  levels  of  student 
contribution  with  respect  to  the  overall  cost  of  the  university  system. 

4 To  consider  the  need  for  mechanisms  for  regulation,  coordination  and  the  provision  of 
advice  to  the  Government,  and  in  particular  to  clarify  the  role  of  the  Ontario 
Council  on  University  Affairs  in  the  context  of  a new  and  differentiated  university 
structure. 

5 To  report  its  plan  of  action  to  the  Minister  of  Colleges  and  Universities  by  November 
15,  1984. 
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Excellence  is  an  often  overworked 
word.  But  the  pursuit  of  excellence  is 
the  University  of  Toronto's  primary 
aspiration  and  its  most  notable  con- 
tinuing source  of  distinction.  Today, 
perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  Canada,  maintaining  the  quality  of 
education  and  forging  new  kinds  of 
excellence  are  major  concerns.  And 
we  at  the  University  of  Toronto  agree 
that  they  should  be.  Canada  and 
Ontario  must  now  depend  on  quality: 
the  quality  of  men  and  women,  the 
quality  of  ideas,  the  quality  of  leader- 
ship and  the  quality  of  our  products 
and  services. 

If  excellence  is  the  highest  priority  - 
as  the  Minister  and  the  University 
agree  that  it  should  be  — we  must 
carefully  examine  the  objectives  that 
are  held  for  our  universities.  Objec- 
tives are  important  because  some  of 
the  problems  facing  universities  are 
due  in  part  to  a confusion  or  lack  of 
clarity  about  goals.  The  effectiveness 
of  some  of  the  remedies  proposed 
from  time  to  time,  including  the 
Commission's  paper,  to  correct  these 
problems,  cannot  be  properly  evalu- 
ated in  the  absence  of  goals. 

In  a general  sense,  we  agree  with 
the  Commission's  recitation  of  the 
objectives  for  the  universities.  They 
are  objectives  that  the  University  of 
Toronto  strives  to  achieve.  But  we  are 
doubtful  about  some  of  these  objec- 
tives as  they  might  be  applied  in  a 
specifically  functional  sense. 

A categorical  distinction  between 
"developing  a more  educated  popu- 
lace" and  "educating  and  training 
people  for  the  professions"  is  in  some 
important  respects  artificial  and  un- 
desirable. General  education  and  pro- 
fessional education  are  not  identical, 
but  they  are  closely  related  and  highly 
complementary.  In  neither  case  is  the 
university  a place  for  training  in  the 
sense  of  preparing  a student  for  one 
specific  occupation.  Instead,  the  uni- 
versity is  a place  for  education  as 
preparation  for  a broad  range  of 
possible  roles  and  the  adaptation 
needed  to  fill  those  roles. 

Education  for  many  professions  - 
particularly  those  for  which  univer- 
sity training  is  required  - has  a base  in 
the  academic  disciplines  that  are  nor- 
mally identified  with  the  arts  and 
sciences.  In  fact  historically  a major 
criterion  for  determining  whether  or 
not  a professional  program  should  be 
offered  by  a university  was  that  it 
should  have  a disciplinary  base,  in- 
cluding research  as  well  as  teaching. 

In  a functional  sense,  then,  general 
education  and  professional  education 
share  a common  foundation  in  the 
university  and  represent  goals  that 
can  be  pursued  in  common. 

Although  general  education  should 
not  be  designed  to  prepare  students 
for  specific  occupations,  it  has  a role  to 
play  in  professional  education.  Pro- 
fessional degrees  that  are  awarded  by 
universities  ought  to  certify  more  than 
professional  competence;  they  should 
attest  to  a breadth  of  intellectual 
perspective  and  moral  sensitivity, 
both  of  which  are  as  characteristic  of 
general  education  as  of  professional 
education.  Graduates  of  professional 
programs  should  be  capable  of  inde- 
pendent thought  and  analysis,  which 
are  aims  of  general  education.  Gradu- 
ates of  general  education  programs 
should  have  some  understanding  of 
the  technologies  and  professional 
methodologies  that  now  shape  mod- 
ern society.  To  separate  general  edu- 
cation and  professional  education 
categorically  can  obscure  the  strength 
and  potential  benefit  of  the  comple- 
mentary relationship  between  them. 

Arts  and  science  programs  indeed 
are  not  designed  to  lead  to  specific 
jobs  and  professions.  They  should 
never  be.  But  because  arts  and  science 
programs  are  not  designed  to  prepare 
students  for  specific  jobs  does  not 
mean  that  a sound  undergraduate 


education  in  the  arts  and  sciences  has 
no  value  in  the  labour  market.  It  has  a 
high  value,  both  immediately  and  in 
the  long-term.  Graduates  of  arts  and 
science  programs  are  expected  to  be 
capable  of  independent  and  analytical 
thought.  They  are  also  expected  to  be 
able  to  express  the  result  of  their 
thought  and  analysis  with  clarity. 
They  can  be  expected  to  adapt  to  new 
conditions  and  circumstances.  These 
are  skills.  Moreover,  they  are  skills 
that  are  valuable  to  prospective 
employers. 

Among  these  skills,  adaptation  is 
becoming  increasingly  important  and 
valuable.  That  the  scope  of  specific 
knowledge  is  increasing  there  is  no 
doubt.  Although  scholars  and  scien- 
tists are  not  in  agreement  about  the 
precise  rate  by  which  knowledge  is 
increasing,  there  is  general  agreement 
that  its  rate  of  growth  is  exponential. 
For  example,  the  late  Kenneth  May, 
one  of  the  University  of  Toronto's 
most  eminent  scholars  of  the  history 
and  philosophy  of  science,  demon- 
strated that  scientific  literature 
acumulates  at  a rate  of  about  2.5  per 
cent  per  year,  doubling  every  25  years 
(1).  In  other  areas  the  rate  is  even 
higher.  The  implication  of  this  is  that, 
in  terms  of  specific  knowledge,  it  is 
now  possible  to  become  uneducated 
in  one's  own  lifetime  (2).  The  average 
university  graduate  now  can  expect  to 
change  jobs  and  careers  several  times 
in  a working  lifetime.  It  is  this  view  of 
the  future  based  on  what  we  know  as 
a matter  of  fact  about  the  present  that 
makes  the  strongest  case  for  the  value 
of  a flexible  general  education. 

However  one  defines  general  edu- 
cation and  professional  education  and 
understands  the  relationship  be- 
tween them,  accessibility  is  a major 
goal  for  the  universities,  although  in  a 
differentiated  system  that  goal  may 
receive  different  emphasis  from  uni- 
versity to  university.  This  goal  can 
hardly  be  realized  in  the  absence  of  a 
concern  for  and  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  the  forces  that  influence 
participation  in  higher  education. 
These  objectives  for  universities  lose 
meaning  if  accessibility  is  deliberately 
constrained  or  inadvertently  discour- 
aged. Changes  in  public  policy  and 
statements  by  public  leaders  can  and 
will  influence  participation  in  higher 
education.  Despite  the  fact  that  man- 
power planning  for  higher  education 
has  a record  of  failure,  proposals 
continue  to  be  made  for  restrictions  on 
enrolment  in  several  professions 
without  regard  for  educational  values 
and  imperatives  or  the  normal  re- 
sponsiveness of  educational  cycles  to 
student  interests  and  industrial 
demands. 

Although  we  are  in  complete  agree- 
ment that  provision  "for  study  at  the 
highest  intellectual  level"  should  be  a 
goal  for  university  education  in 
Ontario,  we  have  some  doubts  that 
the  links  between  graduate  study  and 
employment  are,  or  should  be,  as 
direct  as  the  Commission's  terms  of 
reference  imply  and  as  some  of  the 
issues  and  alternatives  that  it  iden- 
tifies would  suggest.  Certainly  there 
are  graduate  programs  that  are  close- 
ly, if  not  directly,  linked  to  profes- 
sional careers.  The  University  of 
Toronto  has  often  previously  urged 
various  agencies  to  make  distinctions 
between  professional  graduate  pro- 
grams and  graduate  programs  in  the 
basic  disciplines.  If  manpower  supply 
and  demand  are  to  be  taken  into 
account  - as  they  are  when  references 
are  made  to  the  number  of  graduate 
students  being  too  high  and  the 
number  of  Canadians  trained  to  teach 
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in  the  universities  being  too  low  - 
these  demands  should  be  regarded  as 
only  one  factor  in  the  universities' 
commitment  to  graduate  education 
and  should  be  expanded  to  include 
the  contributions  that  graduates  of 
Master's  and  doctoral  programs  do 
make  in  major  careers  outside  the 
university,  which  for  many  graduate 
programs  is  where  most  career  oppor- 
tunities are.  These  contributions  are 
not  exclusively  professional.  Al- 
though the  creation  and  advancement 
of  knowledge  are  roles  traditionally 
associated  with  the  university,  they 
are  not  the  university's  roles 
exclusively. 

It  should  indeed  be  an  objective  of 
universities  to  conduct  research.  We 
share  the  Commission's  concern 
about  Canada's  comparatively  low 
rate  of  investment  in  research.  We 
also  share  the  Commission's  interest  in 
the  universities'  joining  government 
and  industry  to  form  a partnership  in 
research,  development,  and  evalua- 
tion. But  we  would  advocate  caution 
about  overestimating  the  benefits  of 
partnership.  Attempts  are  often  made 
to  distinguish  carefully  among  types 
of  research.  Although  precise  distinc- 
tions are  difficult  to  make  - in  par- 
ticular, the  distinction  between  basic 
and  applied  research  probably  will 
always  be  fuzzy  - they  are  important 
because  the  concept  of  partnership 
should  not  be  understood  to  mean 
that  university  research  should  gener- 
ally be  conducted  and  evaluated  in 
terms  of  immediate  economic  utility, 
although  it  very  often  does  have  such 
a utility.  Research  in  the  humanities 
and  the  social  sciences  sometimes  is 
directly  applicable  to  the  solution  of 
problems  for  which  it  is  undertaken 
and  supported.  Research  in  the 
sciences  sometimes  is  purely  specula- 
tive and  initiated  autonomously  by 
university  scholars  who  submit  their 
findings  to  the  judgement  of  their 
peers. 

We  hope  that  Canada  and  Ontario 
will  make  a greater  investment  in 
research  and  that  universities  will 
become  closer  partners  of  industry 
and  government  in  research.  But 
support  for  research  should  not  be 
provided  exclusively  in  expectation  of 
economic  returns,  and  the  partner- 
ship of  industry,  government,  and 
universities  should  not  compromise 
the  autonomy  of  the  universities.  To 
do  either  would  be  counter-produc- 
tive to  the  benefits  - both  cultural  and 
economic  - on  which  such  support 
and  such  a partnership  are  predi- 
cated. These  are  views  that  we  believe 
are  shared  by  our  partners  from  the 
corporate  sector  — and  we  have  many 
of  them.  The  expectations  for  short- 
term economic  gain  seem  to  be  held 
more  frequently  by  governments  than 
by  our  industrial  partners. 

Whatever  expectations  are  held  for 
partnerships  between  universities 
and  industry,  both  partners  must  be 
strong  to  ensure  valuable  results. 
Excellence  begets  excellence.  In  prac- 
tical terms  this  means  that  universities 
should  be  supported  well  so  that  they 
can  be  strong  partners  to  industry,  it 
also  means  that  expectations  and 
support  should  be  greatest  for  univer- 
sities - like  the  University  of  Toronto  - 
that  set  and  achieve  the  highest 
standards. 

The  Commission's  final  objective 
for  the  universities  - "to  provide 
service  to  the  community"  - is  one 
which  becomes  especially  problematic 
when  its  instrumental  implications  are 
considered.  Is  public  service  a sepa- 
rate objective  at  all?  By  fulfilling  the 
other  objectives  ascribed  to  them,  the 
universities  perform  major  and  indis- 
pensable services  to  the  public.  In 
most  cases,  these  are  services  that  the 
university,  among  primary  social  in- 
stitutions, is  uniquely  capable  of 
providing.  Thus,  in  the  broad  sense, 


everything  the  University  does  is  a 
public  service.  Without  strength  in 
undergraduate  education,  graduate 
study  and  research,  a university 
would  have  comparatively  little  to 
offer  as  public  services.  This  is  why  a 
strong  university  - like  the  University 
of  Toronto  - is  an  extraordinary  asset 
to  Ontario  and  Toronto. 

But  as  a distinct  and  separate  goal, 
"providing  service  to  the  community" 
is  one  to  which  the  universities  and 
the  Commission  should  give  serious 
thought.  In  a separate  and  functional 
sense,  the  public  services  that  univer- 
sities provide  are  the  by-products  of 
undergraduate  instruction,  graduate 
study,  and  research.  Among  these 
by-products  are  libraries,  museums, 
bookstores,  clinical  health  care,  legal 
aid,  dramatic  and  musical  perfor- 
mances, professional  consulting,  re- 
creational facilities  and  programs,  and 
the  general  provision  and  mainte- 
nance of  a reservoir  of  knowledge  and 
expertise  on  which  society  may  draw 
in  response  to  particular  needs  and 
problems.  What  we  and  the  Commis- 
sion must  carefully  consider  in  regard 
to  public  service  as  an  objective  for  the 
universities  of  Ontario  is  not  whether 
or  not  universities  should  provide 
direct  public  services,  but  whether  or 
not  they  should  do  so  to  an  extent  that 
would  sap  the  resources  that  support 
the  universities'  primary  commit- 
ments to  research  and  teaching.  At  the 
University  of  Toronto,  we  believe  that 
if  the  first  four  objectives  are  properly 
defined  and  adequately  funded,  a 
separate  objective  for  public  service 
would  be  unnecessary,  as  would  any 
earmarked  funding  for  public  service. 

Funding 

Any  discussion  of  objectives  could 
lead  automatically  to  consideration  of 
how  goals  can  be  realized.  The  Com- 
mission's position  on  funding  is  both 
encouraging  and  discouraging.  On 
one  hand,  it  is  encouraging  because  of 
its  emphatic  declaration  that  the  Com- 
mission is  not  conducting  a cost 
reduction  exercise,  and  its  explicit 
interpretation  of  its  terms  of  reference 
to  mean  that  funding  for  the  Prov- 
ince's universities  will  be  maintained 
on  real  terms. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  the  Commis- 
sion's position  is  discouraging  for  it 
seems  to  be  based  on  an  assumption 
that  the  only  reason  it  is  necessary  to 
maintain  current  funding  levels  in  real 
terms  is  in  order  to  respond  to  new 
demands  and  conditions.  A logical 
inference  from  that  assumption  is  that 
current  levels  of  funding  would  be 
adequate  were  it  not  for  new  require- 
ments. That  is  wrong.  The  Commis- 
sion's interpretation  of  its  terms  of 
reference  with  respect  to  funding 
speaks  more  to  the  universities  about 
what  they  should  anticipate  in  terms 
of  the  Government's  support  for  them 
than  to  the  Government  about  the 
harm  that  will  be  done  if  that  support 
is  inadequate.  Neither  the  Commis- 
sion nor  the  Government  can  assume 
that  the  objectives  that  have  been  set 
for  the  universities  can  be  met  by 
decree;  adequate  funding  is  needed  as 
well. 

The  Commission's  interpretation 
regarding  "an  intermediate  level  of 
projected  aggregate  funding"  seems 
to  suggest  that  the  universities  should 
be  encouraged  to  think  in  terms  of  a 
"steady-state"  and  to  be  satisfied  with 
it.  But  the  "steady-state"  concept  can 
be  applied  only  to  enrolment  and  the 
services  that  are  determined  by  enrol- 
ment. The  discovery  and  transforma- 
tion of  knowledge  - which  are  at  the 
heart  of  the  university's  raison  d'etre 
- must  not  be  subject  to  a "steady- 
state".  It  is  the  juxtaposition  of  the 
"steady-state"  in  some  areas  of  uni- 
versity activity  and  the  fundamental 
requirement  for  vitality  in  its  scholarly 
activities  that  explains  why  the  ab- 


sence  of  growth  is  such  a serious 
problem,  and  as  well  why  the  Com- 
mission is  concerned  about  adaptabil- 
ity. As  the  pattern  of  knowledge 
changes,  the  university  must  reallo- 
cate and  in  some  directions  expand  its 
resources.  Growth  - whether  derived 
from  higher  enrolments  or  real  in- 
creases in  government  funding  - has 
in  the  past  provided  the  margins 
needed  to  accommodate  change  with- 
out actual  reallocation. 

Without  the  margins  provided  by 
growth  the  university  must  increas- 
ingly "rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul".  This 
perhaps  would  not  be  a problem  if 
universities  were  expected  only  to 
create  knowledge.  But  they  also  are 
expected  to  conserve,  to  re-evaluate 
past  knowledge,  and  to  be  custodians 
of  what  is  known.  Thus  the  "steady- 
state"  concept  is  anathema  to  some 
university  responsibilities  for  which 
change  and  growth  are  essential.  In 
economic  terms,  the  custodial  role 
implies  that  productivity  in  universi- 
ties however  measured  will  always 
grow  at  below-average  rates,  which  in 
turn  means  that  some  essential  costs 
of  higher  education  will  rise  regard- 
less of  enrolment.  This  issue  - the 
absence  of  growth  - has  not  been  fully 
recognized.  Amid  all  of  the  issues 
cited  by  the  Commission,  this  one  may 
be  the  most  serious  in  the  long-term, 
and  explains  why  this  and  other 
universities  must  be  concerned  that 
even  what  may  seem  to  be  a generous 
position  on  the  Commission's  part 
may  be  inadequate  and  render  expec- 
tations about  meeting  new  demands 
seriously  unrealistic. 

Summary 

1 The  University  of  Toronto's  pri- 
mary aspiration  is  for  excellence;  in 
a general  sense  the  University 
agrees  with  the  objectives  listed  for 
universities,  but  urges  that  there  be 
careful  thought  about  the  specific 
functional  applications  of  some: 

a General  education  and  profes- 
sional training  should  not  be 
categorically  distinguished:  pro- 
fessional degrees  should  certify 
more  than  professional  compe- 
tence; arts  and  science  programs 
should  develop  skills  and  abili- 
ties, including  especially  the 
skill  of  adaptation,  in  a world  of 
exponentially  expanding 
knowledge. 

b Accessibility  should  be  under- 
stood in  terms  of  a number  of 
other  forces  which  can  influence 
participation  in  higher  education, 
c The  Commission  may  have  im- 
plied stronger  links  between 
graduate  study  and  employment 
markets  than  the  University 
would  support, 
d The  model  of  a partnership 
among  universities,  government, 
and  industry  for  the  support  of 
research  should  not  be  extended 
too  far. 

e The  University  has  revervations 
about  why  public  service  should 
be  stated  as  a wholly  separate 
objective. 

2 How  should  goals  be  met?  The 
Commission  and  the  government 
must  not  assume  the  objectives  for 
universities  can  be  met  without 
adequate  funding. 

3 The  universities'  raison  d'etre,  the 
discovery  and  transformation  of 
knowledge,  must  not  be  subject  to 
a "steady-state". 

4 Perhaps  the  most  serious  issue  of 
all  - absence  of  growth  - has  not 
been  fully  recognized  and  may 
render  expectations  about  meet- 
ing new  demands  seriously 
unrealistic. 


Chapter  2 

BALANCE  — AND 
DIFFERENTIATION 

One  should  not  presuppose  either 
that  there  is  or  that  there  should  be  a 
formally  structured  university  system 
in  Ontario.  Currently  there  is  a system 
in  Ontario  only  in  the  sense  that  all  of 
the  Province's  universities  are  funded 
under  a common  formula  and  are 
indirectly  constrained  by  various 
funding  requirements  and  incentives. 
But  there  is  no  real  system  in  terms  of 
deliberate  coordination  and  defini- 
tion. 

Questions  of  Balance 

The  question  of  balance  is  a question 
about  autonomy  and  control.  And  the 
question  is  not  really  an  issue,  for 
autonomy  and  control  are  competing 
solutions  to  a problem.  The  problem  is 
that  universities  have  responsibilities 
that  they  must  discharge.  They  must 
form,  transform,  and  transfer  know- 
ledge according  to  standards  of  excel- 
lence and  truth  which  over  time  have 
become  universally  accepted.  In  an 
era  of  mass  higher  education  (3), 
governments  have  become  the  major 
source  of  the  resources  that  support 
universities.  Governments,  to  remain 
in  office  and  to  reflect  the  public 
interest  responsibly,  must  respond  to 
public  opinions  and  feelings.  But  in 
some  instances,  those  opinions  and 
feelings  are  ephemeral  and  sometimes 
removed  from  the  real  issues  that 
affect  university  education  and  in 
turn  the  relationship  of  university 
education  to  the  public  interest.  The 
competing  responsibilities  of  univer- 
sities and  governments  create  a ten- 
sion, at  the  poles  of  which  are 
autonomy  and  control. 

Why  do  universities  need  auto- 
nomy? The  answer  can  be  found  by 
examining  the  responsibilities  that 
they  are  expected  by  society  and, 
therefore,  by  government  to  fulfill. 
These  responsibilities  are  represented 
in  many  ways,  of  which  the  objectives 
that  have  been  set  for  the  universities 
of  Ontario  constitute  one.  But,  in  the 
context  of  autonomy  and  control, 
these  responsibilities  are  best  ex- 
pressed as  functions  that  engage  the 
faculty,  staff,  and  students  of  a 
university.  They  must  conserve, 
evaluate,  and  re-evaluate  knowledge 
through  scholarship.  They  must  ad- 
vance knowledge  through  research. 
They  must  transmit  knowledge 
through  teaching  and  learning.  They 
must  maintain  standards  of  scholar- 
ship and,  in  some  cases,  professional 
competence.  They  must  apply  know- 
ledge to  problems  that  confront  soci- 
ety. 

These  are  all  responsibilities  which 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  fulfilled  un- 
less the  universities  have  certain 
privileges  or  freedoms  that  corres- 
pond to  their  duties.  These  freedoms 
have  been  defined  in  many  ways,  but 
we  can  think  of  none  better  than  this 
definition  that  was  proffered  by 
Claude  Bissell  when  he  was  President 
of  the  University  of  Toronto: 

I would  suggest  that  there  are  three 
basic  freedoms:  the  freedom  to  deter- 
mine who  shall  be  taught,  the  freedom 
to  determine  what  shall  be  taught,  and 
the  freedom  to  determine  who  shall 
teach.  I shall  add  a fourth,  although  it  is 
implied  in  the  first  three:  the  freedom  to 
distribute  its  financial  resources  as  it 
sees  fit  (4). 
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What,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the 
responsibilities  of  government  and 
what  control  must  it  have  to  fulfill 
them?  The  government's  respon- 
sibility is  to  determine  the  scope 
and  scale  of  the  university  system 
in  response  to  perceived  public 
need  and  in  relation  to  other  sectors 
of  public  funding. 

In  attempting  to  balance  the 
competing  interests  of  autonomy 
and  control,  universities  and  gov- 
ernments have  devised  various 
"buffer"  or  intermediary  bodies 
and  have  organized  universities 
into  formal  systems  of  higher  edu- 
cation. Hierarchical  bureaucracies 
abound,  but  the  question  remains 
about  how  one  can  have  govern- 
ment control  without  government 
administration. 

What  sort  of  arrangement  for 
balancing  the  universities'  needs 
for  autonomy  and  the  government's 
need  for  control  will  be  best  for 
Ontario  in  the  future?  We  suggest 
that  whatever  alternatives  are  pro- 
posed, they  should  be  considered 
within  a framework  of  the  follow- 
ing points: 

1 Institutional  and  program  differ- 
entiation are  highly  desirable 
and  cannot  be  achieved  without 
both  autonomy  and  coordina- 
tion. The  aims  of  differentiation 
should  primarily  be  to  maintain 
variety  and  excellence  among 
institutions  and  programs.  Initia- 
tives for  diversity  must  come  from 
the  institutions.  Coordination  is 
needed  in  response  to  autono- 
mous institutional  initiatives. 
Some  central  executive  authority 
may  be  needed  when  initiatives 
overlap. 

2 Effective  use  of  resources  and 
control  of  costs  are  managed  best 
at  the  institutional  level. 

3 In  a system  that  is  deliberately 
differentiated,  any  highly  cen- 
tralized controlling  structure  will 
create  a monopoly  of  authority  at 
a level  from  which  it  will  be  the 
least  possible  to  manage  the 
system  competently.  The  experi- 
ence of  highly  centralized  sys- 
tems of  higher  education  indi- 
cates that  a monopolistic  concen- 
tration of  authority  often  results 
in  poor  management  (5). 

4 The  need  for  flexibility  is  greater 
than  the  need  for  control.  The 
future  for  university  education  in 
Ontario  is  uncertain  and  that 
which  appears  to  be  foreseeable 
indicates  that  universities  may 
have  to  make  major  changes. 

5 Budgetary  predictability  and 
stability  will  become  increasingly 
important  as  universities  adapt  to 
changing  circumstances. 

6 Funding  and  allocation  formulas 
can  be  and  often  are  instruments 
for  effecting  policies  in  common 
without  actually  creating  systems 
of  higher  education. 

7 Universities  individually  should 
exercise  final  control  over  the 
allocation  of  resources  made 
available  to  them  by  government, 
the  admission  and  examination  of 
students,  curricula  and  other 
aspects  of  program  content,  and 
the  appointment  of  academic 
staff. 

Whatever  lessons  may  or  may  not 
have  been  learned  from  other 
jurisdictions  (or  even  from  trial  and 
error  within  Ontario  itself),  a sense 
of  a place  in  time  must  be  intro- 
duced into  any  discussion  of  the 


5.  Burton,  R.  Clark,  "The  Changing  Rela- 
tions Between  Higher  Education  and 
Government:  Some  Perspectives  from 
Abroad",  Yale  Higher  Education  Group 
Working  Paper  Number  21,  New  Haven, 
November  1977,  pp.  10-12. 
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fundamental  ways  and  means  of 
striking  balances  and  differentiat- 
ing between  universities.  The  Com- 
mission's terms  of  reference  and,  in 
consequence,  some  of  the  issues 
and  alternatives  which  it  identifies 
are  justifiable  mainly  in  terms  of 
past  events  or,  perhaps  more  accu- 
rately, perceptions  of  past  events. 

But  changes  so  fundamental  as  the 
introduction  of  a formally  struc- 
tured and  controlled  university 
system  must  be  oriented  more  to 
expectations  about  the  future  than 
to  presumed  problems  from  the 
past. 

If  the  questions  of  balance,  differ- 
entiation, autonomy  and  control 
seem  abstract  and  removed  from  the 
issues  at  hand,  let  us  consider  how 
universities  actually  work.  Univer- 
sities are  a modern  society's  main 
engine  for  creating  knowledge  and 
disseminating  it.  As  Professor 
Durkheim  observed,  they  are  both 
uniform  and  diverse,  and  in  that 
combination  of  unity  and  diversity 
are  highly  adaptable  to  the  societies 
which  they  serve.  That  is  why 
universities  are  among  the  oldest  of 
institutions.  Their  capacity  for 
adaptation  can  be  aided  or  con- 
strained by  the  contexts  in  which 
they  function.  A system  or  the 
deliberate  absence  of  one  forms 
those  contexts. 

Universities,  as  organizations, 
are  bottom-heavy.  Their  strengths 
are  at  their  grass-roots,  at  the  level 
of  departments,  disciplines  and 
fields  of  study.  And  that  is  where 
much  change  and  adaptation 
occurs,  usually  without  stimulation 
or  intervention  from  external  agen- 
cies. Change  and  differentiation 
that  are  externally  stimulated  some- 
times are  prompted  by  the  adminis- 
trative and  managerial  offices  that 
provide  formal  liaison  with  outside 
agencies  and  constituencies.  But 
external  initiative  just  as  often  - 
and  perhaps  more  so  - also  comes 
from  the  grass-roots,  where  profes- 
sors, particularly  in  their  roles  as 
researchers,  are  in  frequent  work- 
ing contact  with  professions,  in- 
dustries, and  public  services.  Stu- 
dents in  their  intellectual  and  career 
aspirations  initiate  change  and 
adaptation,  again  at  the  level  of  the 
department,  discipline  and  field  of 
study. 

Change,  adaptation  and  differen- 
tiation in  universities  are  now  more 
often  the  result  of  several  small 
incremental  steps  than  of  a single 
dramatic  reform.  If  differentiation  is 
the  name  of  the  game,  evolution  is 
how  it  is  played.  Large  centrally 
structured  organizations  - whether 
they  are  universities  or  systems  of 
universities  - are  seldom  capable  of 
forcing  global  changes  at  the  insti- 
tutional or  system  level  which  effec- 
tively filter  down  to  the  departmen- 
tal or  faculty  level.  Thus  decentral- 
ization - or,  more  precisely,  the 
deliberate  and  careful  striking  of 
balances  between  local  and  institu- 
tional initiatives  - is  also  part  of  the 
differentiation  strategy  when  one 
takes  into  account  how  universities 
work.  The  most  important  institu- 
tional initiatives  are  those  that  set 
strategies,  objectives  and  stan- 
dards for  high  performance. 

Real  changes,  adaptations  and 
differentiations  must  be  structural 
if  they  are  to  be  more  than  ephem- 
eral and  cosmetic.  They  must  reach 
at  least  to  the  levels  where  deci- 
sions are  made  about  who  does 
what  and  when,  and  about  who  de- 
cides what  will  be  done  and  by 
whom.  That  is  a lesson  which  per- 
tains as  well  to  the  relationship 
between  a system  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  the  individual  universities 
in  it  as  to  an  individual  university 
and  its  various  parts. 


Differentiation:  Centres  of  Spe- 
cialization and  Forms  of  Cate- 
gorization of  Institutions 

What  these  observations  about 
how  universities  work  tell  us  is  that 
differentiation  is  or  should  be  an 
institutional  concept.  To  base  dif- 
ferentiation on  characteristics 
below  the  institutional  level  would 
be  both  undesirable  and  unmanage- 
able. Here  are  some  of  the  reasons 
why. 

1 In  any  broadly  accessible  system 
of  higher  education,  even  where 
funding  is  fully  adequate,  homo- 
geneity of  institutional  form 
should  be  avoided.  The  demands 
and  roles  that  universities  must 
meet  and  play  are  so  numerous 
and  heterogeneous  that  no  one 
type  of  institution  can  possibly 
meet  all  of  them  without  being 
utterly  swamped  and  immobil- 
ized. If  differentiation  were  to 
ignore  institutional  characteris- 
tics in  favour  of  sectoral  or 
program  characteristics,  the  var- 
iety of  institutional  forms  may 
remain  limited  and  could  possi- 
bly become  more  homogeneous 
than  it  now  is  in  Ontario. 

2 Universities,  as  institutions,  are 
disposed  towards  adaptation 
and  change,  but  that  disposition 
has  its  origin  at  the  department 
and  faculty  level.  Change  rarely 
can  be  planned  at  the  centre 
because  change  and  adaptation  - 
which  lead  to  differentiation  - 
depend  on  levels  of  expert  judge- 
ment which  normally  reside  only 
at  local  levels,  as  exemplified  by 
various  peer  review  and  evalua- 
tion schemes. 

3 If  the  impetus  for  genuine  change 
comes  primarily  from  local  levels, 
to  force  differentiation  below  the 
institutional  level  would  produce 
stagnation,  which  in  time  - 
probably  not  a long  time  - would 
produce  the  need  for  interven- 
tion by  another  Commission  to 
recast  sectoral  and  program 
roles. 

4 Institutional  roles  can  be  de- 
fined, legitimized,  and  enforced. 

It  is  very  hard  to  do  this  at  the 
program  level.  The  problem  is 
in  fact  something  good:  diversity. 
As  the  Commission  notes,  the 
efforts  of  the  Ontario  Council  on 
University  Affairs  (OCUA)  in 
sectoral  planning  at  the  graduate 
level  have  not  been  successful. 

To  that  note  we  would  add  the 
observation  that  the  OCUA's 
reviews  of  undergraduate  pro- 
fessional and  "quasi-profes- 
sional" programs  have  not  been 
successful  either,  largely  because 
there  is  no  satisfactory  working 
definition  of  what  constitutes  a 
program.  The  use  of  what  we 
believe  is  an  artificially  categor- 
ical definition  produces  undesir- 
able uniformity  at  the  expense  of 
desirable  diversity. 

5 As  universities  become  more  dif- 
ferentiated under  a formal  sys- 
tem, some  may  become  smaller, 
more  community  oriented,  or 
concentrate  on  certain  levels  of 
study.  But  even  where  they 
remain  similar  - for  example  in 
degree  programs  - differentia- 
tion will  be  possible  and  should 
be  encouraged.  Degree  programs 
can  be  differentiated  in  terms  of: 
content,  instructional  method, 
scheduling  (for  example,  cooper- 
ative programs)  and  opportuni- 
ties for  access.  Differentiation  of 
this  sort  can  only  occur  on  a local 
level. 


6  Centres  of  specialization  should 
be  expressed  as  aspects  of  insti- 
tutional roles.  They  should  be 
funded  on  that  basis  and,  if 
necessary,  set  in  priority  order 
on  that  basis.  Differentiation 
itself  will  naturally  produce  what 
otherwise  might  be  called  centres 
of  specialization. 

Unrestrained  institutional  auton- 
omy may  produce  differentiation, 
but  it  will  not  produce  a system  of 
university  education.  Nor  is  it 
likely  to  produce  more  diversifica- 
tion than  the  current  array  of 
universities  now  present.  The  ten- 
dency in  fact  might  be  towards  less 
diversification  as  universities  in- 
dividually tend  to  move  towards 
the  institutional  form  that  seems  to 
be  most  favoured,  albeit  informally, 
by  funding  policies  and  general 
public  and  political  opinion.  In  con- 
sequence, some  degree  of  plan- 
ning, coordination  and  legitimiza- 
tion is  necessary. 

Methods  of  Role  Definition 

Legitimization  of  institutional 
forms  is  very  important.  No  system 
- particularly  no  highly  differen- 
tiated system  - will  be  durable 
unless  each  institutional  form  is 
formally  defined  and  recognized. 
Each  university  must  be  confident 
that  either  the  characteristics  that  it 
chooses  or  the  characteristics  that 
are  prescribed  for  it  will  be  suppor- 
ted on  their  own  merits,  and  not  as 
some  sort  of  "second  best"  version 
of  a predominant  form  that  the 
Province  cannot  afford  to  support 
for  all  universities. 

Legitimization  also  is  important 
as  one  justification  for  abandoning 
equality  and  equity  as  the  primary 
objectives  of  the  formal  organiza- 
tion of  publicly  funded  university 
systems.  Equality  and  equity,  as 
objectives,  create  tremendous  pres- 
sures towards  institutional  uni- 
formity In  a differentiated  system, 
there  will  be  different  types  of 
universities,  and  some  types  may 
require  more  resources  than  other 
types.  That  should  be  stated  as  a 
deliberate  and  desirable  objective, 
not  as  an  undesirable  but  unavoid- 
able consequence  of  inadequate 
funding  or  lack  of  political  will. 

Just  as  autonomy  and  planning 
are  both  needed  to  produce  a 
differentiated  and  adaptable  uni- 
versity system,  more  than  one 
method  of  role  definition  and  more 
than  one  mode  of  implementation 
are  needed.  The  University  of 
Toronto  would  favour  a combina- 
tion of  institutional  self-definition 
and  external  definition,  but  with 
different  characteristics  being  de- 
fined at  each  level.  Different  char-, 
acteristics  will  have  different  costs. 

It  is  this  unavoidable  dimension  of 
differentiation  that  will  pose  the 
greatest  test  of  the  political  will  and 
courage  of  the  Province,  the  Com- 
mission and  the  universities. 

Modes  of  Implementation 

If  there  is  to  be  a formal,  planned 
university  system  in  Ontario,  an 
external  agency  should  determine 
the  characteristics  that  the  system 
should  have.  Characteristics,  in 
this  context,  would  include  objec- 
tives for  accessibility,  institutional 
forms,  ranges  of  programs,  enrol- 
ment levels,  and  locations  of  certain 
types  of  institutional  forms  - all  in 
terms  of  a system,  not  of  individual 
institutions.  The  Minister,  for  ex- 
ample, in  announcing  the  creation 
of  the  Commission,  indicated  that 
the  overall  capacity  and  variety  in 
some  programs  might  be  greater 
than  necessary.  An  external 
agency,  in  defining  a desirable 
system,  would  indicate  what  these 


programs  are  and  what  levels  of 
capacity  and  range  of  program  the 
system  should  somehow  provide. 
In  detail,  the  purview  of  an  external 
agency  could  include:  mission,  de- 
gree level,  degree  areas,  and  com- 
prehensiveness. 

Universities,  for  their  part, 
would  define  their  own  current 
roles  and  the  roles  to  which  they 
would  aspire  within  the  externally 
defined  system.  Depending  on  the 
type  of  system  the  Province  decides 
it  wants,  particularly  in  terms  of 
institutional  forms,  the  universities 
may  or  may  not  implement  their 
roles  in  response  to  market  de- 
mands; some  institutional  forms 
might  be  largely  insensitive  to 
enrolment  demand. 

This  combination  of  autonomous 
■ institutional  initiative  and  system 
planning  will  not  produce  a perfect 
match  of  objectives  for  the  system 
and  institutional  role.  Some  univer- 
sities may  choose  not  to  respond 
fully  to  the  objectives  that  are  set 
for  the  system.  But  institutional 
initiative  and  judgement  are  essen- 
tial to  continual  adaptability  and 
constructive  change. 

A reliance  on  institutional  auto- 
nomy and  initiative  may  seem 
untimely.  Do  the  trends  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States  not  lean 
towards  greater  central  control  and 
coordination?  Are  systems  of 
higher  education  elsewhere  not 
beginning  to  resemble  large,  hierar- 
chical bureaucracies  that  are  cus- 
tomarily associated  with  major  pri- 
vate corporations  and  public  agen- 
cies? Not  really.  Even  where  there 
are  these  tendencies,  they  often 
occur  in  reaction  to  even  more 
centralized  and  prescriptive  organ- 
izations which  prevailed  in  the 
past,  often  as  recently  as  the 
mid-1970's  in  the  cases  of  France, 
Sweden  and  West  Germany.  One 
must  consider  the  possibility  that 
high  degrees  of  centralization  may 
be  as  much  part  of  the  problem  as 
they  are  part  of  the  solution. 

A lesson  in  the  value  of  auto- 
nomy can  be  drawn  from  the  United 
States.  Between  50  and  55  per  cent 
of  the  colleges  and  universities 
in  the  United  States  are  private 
institutions  and,  as  such,  are 
highly  autonomous.  According  to 
an  exhaustive  reputational  sur- 
vey conducted  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Science,  private  col- 
leges and  universities  account  for 
about  70  per  cent  of  the  top  institu- 
tions in  the  U.S.A.  If  one  were  to 
add  to  that  number  the  public 
universities  in  the  states  that  have 
allowed  autonomy  to  their  major 
universities  (for  example, 

California,  Colorado,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin),  90  per 
cent  of  the  best  universities  in  the 
United  States  enjoy  high  levels 
of  autonomy.  And  these  are  the 
American  universities  that  attract 
the  best  students,  conduct  the  most 
research  and  produce  new  dis- 
coveries. Autonomy  is  not  simply  a 
hypothetical  value;  it  can  make  a 
real  difference. 

Financial  incentives  provided 
through  a funding  formula  consti- 
tute the  mode  of  implementation 
which  the  University  of  Toronto 
would  favour.  Financial  incentives, 
if  they  are  literally  incentives,  are  in 
effect  a form  of  institutional  auton- 
omy in  the  sense  that  a university 
would  not  be  obligated  to  respond 
to  an  incentive.  A funding  formula 
is  essential  to  ensure  the  predicta- 
bility and  stability  needed  to  sup- 
port institutional  planning  and 
commitments  to  major  change.  The 
more  change  that  an  externally  de- 
fined system  will  require,  the  more 
important  predictability  and  sta- 
bility will  be.  No  university  can  be 


expected  to  respond  to  an  incen- 
tive, even  a lucrative  one,  in  the 
absence  of  a long-term  and  predic- 
table commitment  to  funding. 

Legislative  action,  although  ob- 
viously forceful,  would  ultimately 
be  ineffective  and  possibly  mis- 
guided. If  the  current  level  and 
scope  of  differentiation  are  unsatis- 
factory, there  would  be  a real 
possibility  that  legislative  action 
would  have  to  become  a recurrent 
aspect  of  the  Province's  university 
system  as  institutional  initiatives 
departed  from  the  prescriptions  of 
legislated  change.  Given  the  omni- 
bus purview  of  university  charters, 
the  modifications  that  legislative 
intervention  would  entail  would  be 
more  detailed  than  one  would 
expect  any  central  agency  to  have 
the  expertise  to  recommend  com- 
petently. 

Summary 

1 The  existence  of  a formal  univer- 
sity system  in  Ontario  should  not 
be  presupposed.  The  University 
of  Toronto  favours  the  establish- 
ment of  a university  system  that 
is  deliberately  planned  and  fund- 
ed on  the  basis  of  institutional 
differentiation. 

2 The  question  of  balance  is  a 
question  about  autonomy  and 
control,  and  relates  to  competing 
responsibilities  of  universities 
and  governments:  universities 
need  autonomy  to  fulfil  their 
responsibilities;  government's  re- 
sponsibility is  to  determine  the 
scope  and  scale  of  the  university 
system.  Autonomy  can  contrib- 
ute to  sound  management  by 
locating  decision-making  at 
levels  of  greatest  competence. 

3 In  determining  what  should  be 
the  balance,  alternatives  should 
include  consideration  of  certain 
points:  how  to  maintain  variety 
and  excellence,  effective  institu- 
tional management  of  resources, 
the  needs  for  flexibility  and 
budgetary  predictability  and  sta- 
bility, separation  of  a "buffer" 
advisory  body  from  executive 
control,  the  effects  of  funding 
and  allocation  formulas,  and  the 
areas  which  universities  should 
individually  control. 

4 Development  of  a university  sys- 
tem would  be  a fundamental 
change,  requiring  orientation  to 
the  future,  and  consideration  of 
the  demography  of  universities 
and  how  they  really  work.  Real 
change  must  be  expressed  as 
structural  change;  differentiation 
should  be  an  institutional  con- 
cept. 

5 Planning,  coordination  and  legit- 
imization of  institutional  forms 
will  be  necessary.  An  external 
agency  should  determine  and 
plan  for  the  characteristics  the 
system  should  have,  but  univer- 
sities should  then  define  the  1 
specific  ways  and  means  by 
which  they  would  move  to  real- 
ize their  characteristics.  Financial 
incentives  through  a funding 
formula  should  constitute  the 
means  of  implementation  which 
will  induce  institutional  initia- 
tives and  commitment  to  change. 
Legislative  intervention  is  not 
needed. 
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Chapter  3 
ADAPTABILITY 

Universities  by  their  very  nature 
are  highly  adaptive.  It  is  their 
natural  inclination,  given  financial 
wherewithal  and  a respectful  bal- 
ance between  autonomy  and  con- 
trol. Where  universities  are  organ- 
ized to  form  systems  of  higher 
education,  adaptation  occurs  most 
constructively  when  institutions 
have  distinctive  roles  and  the 
objectives  of  the  system  are  clear. 

The  Importance  of  Adaptabil- 
ity and  Assessment  of  Adaptive 
Capacity 

Adaptability  may,  as  the  Commis- 
sion suggests,  be  an  urgent  issue. 
But  it  is  not  a new  issue,  nor  is  the 
process  of  adaptation  new.  Univer- 
sities often  change  and  adapt.  The 
present  urgency  stems  in  tandem 
from  underfunding  and  the  ab- 
sence of  systematic  coordination 
and  deliberate  institutional  dif- 
ferentiation. Underfunding  makes 
it  impossible  for  all  of  the  Province's 
universities  to  pursue  equally  all  of 
the  objectives  that  have  been  set  for 
them.  That  impossibility  makes 
coordination  through  some  form  of 
a university  system  necessary.  And 
finally,  the  most  effective  forms  of 
coordination  are  those  which  pro- 
duce institutional  differentiation. 

Funding,  then,  is  the  first  and 
greatest  deficiency.  Tables  1 and  2 
reveal  three  important  facts:  the 
extent  of  underfunding,  its  sour- 
ces, and  cumulative  effect.  Funding 
has  not  kept  up  with  price  inflation 
and  enrolment  growth.  Since  enrol- 
ment growth  has  not  been  uniform 
among  the  Province's  universities, 
there  has  been  a tendency  in  some 
quarters  to  focus  on  only  one 
source  of  underfunding  or  the 
other,  thus  making  it  seem  that  the 
principal  funding  problem  is  alloca- 
tion, and  in  turn  that  disagreement 
about  allocation  is  the  primary 
obstacle  to  adaptation. 


Possible  Remedies 

But  the  problem  in  the  first  instance 
is  the  inadequacy  of  funding.  The 
Commission  acknowledges  the  root 
effects  of  underfunding  by  suggest- 
ing the  need  for  an  Adjustment 
Fund.  The  Commission's  acknow- 
ledgement of  underfunding  is  both 
welcome  and  worrisome.  It  is  wel- 
come for  obvious  reasons.  It  is 
worrisome  because  it  presupposes 
that  the  need  for  adaptation  and 
the  effects  of  underfunding  are 
temporary.  That  presupposition 
unfortunately  is  wrong. 

It  is  true  that  imbalances  in  the 
age  structure  of  academic  staffs  can 
restrict  a university's  capability  to 
adapt  to  new  environments.  But 
the  nature  of  the  restriction  is  both 
important  and  problematic.  It  is 
important  because  the  cost  of  cor- 
recting the  imbalances  can  be  very 
high.  As  Table  3 indicates,  the  cost 
of  a perfect  balance  - that  is,  an 
equal  number  of  academic  staff  in 
each  age  cohort  - could  be  as  high 
as  $250  million  or  more  for  all  of 
Ontario's  universities  together. 
Changes  in  mandatory  retirement 
legislation  could  force  this  cost 
even  higher.  With  respect  to  age 
discrimination  legislation,  we  do 
feel  that  the  advisability  and  con- 
sequences of  deferring  some  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Charter  of 
Rights  should  be  examined.  What- 
ever provisions  are  made  for  retire- 
ment, even  spending  amounts  as 
high  as  would  be  needed  to  balance 
the  age  profile  would,  as  Table  3 
also  indicates,  not  produce  attrac- 
tive inducements  to  retire  early. 

With  costs  as  high  as  these  and  a 
shortage  of  funding  to  begin  with, 
one  must  be  very  clear  about  the 
restrictions  that  are  imposed  by 
imbalances  in  staffing.  On  one 
hand  the  restrictions  pose  a general 
financial  problem:  universities 
would  be  able  to  reduce  costs  and 
better  cope  with  underfunding  if 
the  normal  schedule  of  attrition 
could  be  accelerated  so  that  rates  of 
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TABLE  3 

COST  OF  NORMALIZING  AGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FACULTY 


FREQUENCY 

OVER/ 

ASSUMED 

SALARY 

SALARIES 

SEVERANCE 

ACTUARIAL 

ANNUAL 

PENSION 

AGE 

UNDER 

SALARY 

SURPLUS/ 

WITHIN 

COST  0 

REDUCTION 

PENSION 

AS  A % OF 

NORMAL 

Uof T PTR 

(DEFICIT) 

ADJUSTMENT 

TWO  TIMES 

WAIVER 

PROVIDED 

EARNINGS 

D I STR I BUT 

FORMULA 

RANGE  ** 

SALARY 

COST  * 

24 

13 

25 

8 

26 

15 

27 

29 

28 

59 

-289 

27 ,004 

(7,810,637) 

29 

79 

-269 

28,579 

(7,694,610) 

30 

116 

-232 

30,154 

(7  ,002  ,965) 

31 

162 

-186 

31,729 

(5,909,209) 

32 

205 

-143 

33,304 

(4,770,465) 

33 

220 

-128 

34,879 

(4,472,883) 

34 

245 

-103 

36,454 

(3,763,511) 

35 

316 

-32 

38,029 

(1,226,055) 

36 

348 

0 

39,604 

(9,505) 

37 

417 

69 

41,179 

2,831 ,468 

38 

422 

74 

42,754 

3,153,535 

39 

418 

70 

44,329 

3,092,391 

40 

480 

132 

45,904 

6,048,311 

6,048,311 

12  ,096,622 

12,140,107 

8,143 

17.74% 

41 

558 

210 

47,479 

9,959,195 

9,959,195 

19,918,390 

21,738,370 

9,191 

19.36ft 

42 

619 

271 

49 ,054 

13,281,861 

13,281,861 

26,563,722 

31,314,615 

10,294 

20.99% 

43 

582 

234 

50,629 

11,835,035 

11  ,835,035 

23.670,070 

29,962,679 

11,455 

22.63% 

44 

545 

197 

52,204 

10,271,659 

10  ,271  ,659 

20,543,318 

27,778,284 

12,672 

24.27% 

45 

535 

187 

53,779 

10,043,766 

10,043,766 

20,087,532 

28,879,055 

13,946 

25.93% 

46 

558 

210 

55,354 

11 ,611 ,055 

11,611,055 

23,222,110 

35,346  ,026 

15,277 

27 .60% 

47 

533 

185 

56,929 

10,518,202 

10,518,202 

21,036,404 

33,768,510 

16,664 

29.27 % 

48 

522 

174 

58,504 

10,165,655 

10,165,655 

20,331 ,310 

34  ,296,961 

18,108 

30.95% 

49 

427 

79 

59,404 

4,678,659 

50 

427 

79 

60,304 

4,749,543 

51 

390 

42 

61,204 

2,555,879 

52 

397 

49 

62,104 

3,028,191 

53 

430 

82 

63,004 

5,151,207 

54 

343 

-5 

63,904 

(334,857) 

55 

324 

-24 

64 ,804 

(1,570,849) 

56 

340 

-8 

65,704 

(541 ,401) 

57 

256 

-92 

66,604 

(6,143,553) 

58 

263 

-85 

67,504 

(5,754,041) 

59 

262 

-86 

68,404 

(5,899,161) 

60 

227 

-121 

69,304 

(8,402,417) 

61 

199 

-149 

70,204 

(10,477,245) 

62 

204 

-144 

71,104 

(10,256,041) 

63 

188 

-160 

72,004 

(11,537,921) 

64 

138 

-210 

72,904 

(15,327,337) 

65 

141 

-207 

73,804 

(15,295,141) 

66 

64 

67 

17 

68 

3 

69 

15 

13059 

(11,224,190) 

93,734,739 

187,469,479 

255,224,607 

* ASSUMPTIONS 

1)  MORTALITY  = AGE  80 

2)  ANNUITY  RATE  = 8. Eft 

3)  PENSIONABLE  EARNINGS  = 90%  OF  CURRENT  SALARY 

4)  U OF  T PENSION  FORMULA  USED  TO  CALCULATE  PENSION  BENEFITS 

5)  PENSIONABLE  SERVICE  = CURRENT  AGE  MINUS  28 

**THE  MAJORITY  OF  THE  NUMERICALLY  SURPLUS  STAFF  ARE  IN 

THE  AGE  40  TO  48  GROUP.  IT  IS  ASSUMED  THAT  THE  ELIMINATION 
OF  THE  NUMERICAL  SURPLUS  IN  THIS  GROUP  WILL  CREATE, 

FOR  ALL  PRACTICAL  PURPOSES,  A NORMALIZED  AGE  DISTRIBUTION. 


SOURCE;  Statistics  Canada,  1983 

turnover  which  would  normally 
occur  several  years  from  now 
would  occur  presently.  Savings 
would  then  be  available  to  balance 
operating  budgets,  which  in  turn 
may  make  possible  the  general 
rebalancing  of  the  age  profile  of 
academic  staff. 

On  the  other  hand  the  restriction 
may  be  more  manifest  as  a con- 
straint on  the  reallocation  of  staff 
from  areas  of  low  demand  to  areas 
of  high  demand.  That  is  not  a new 
problem,  although  the  areas  of  high 
and  low  demand  change  over  time 
and  demand  may  be  expressed 
differently  - sometimes  as  demands 
for  access  and  graduates,  and 
sometimes  as  demands  for  research . 
Moreover,  it  is  a problem  about 
which  one  should  be  very  cautious; 
academic  staffing  must  be  shielded 
from  boom-bust  cycles  in  order  to 
protect  long-term  flexibility  and 
adaptability. 

How  serious  are  the  imbalances 
among  program  areas?  The  Com- 
mission implies  that  they  are  nu- 
merous and  serious,  but  gives  no 
indication  of  what  the  areas  are 
about  which  there  is  concern.  As 
Table  4 indicates,  the  rates  of 
attrition  by  program  area  in  Onta- 
rio's universities  do  not  vary  shar- 
ply. Staff/student  ratios  also  appear 
not  to  be  highly  variable  from 
university  to  university  by  program 
area,  although  it  is  interesting  to 
note  (see  Table  5)  that  the  ratios  for 
Ontario  universities  are  consis- 
tently higher  than  ratios  for  uni- 
versities elsewhere  in  Canada. 

At  the  University  of  Toronto 
there  are  very  few  programs  that 
we  would  regard  as  seriously 
overstaffed;  many  are  under- 
staffed. Since  the  adequacy  of 
staffing  is  in  part  based  on  enrol- 
ment, we  note  further  that  the  Uni- 
versity's enrolment  - both  overall 
and  by  program  - is  comparatively 
stable  and  in  no  full-time  program  is 
the  general  requirement  for  admis- 
sion from  Grade  13  below  70  per 
cent. 


The  immediate  problems,  as  we 
see  them,  are  a general  shortage  of 
staff  and  the  need  for  further 
institutional  differentiation.  These 
are  separate  problems  in  the  sense 
that  differentiation  does  not  re- 
quire more  staff  in  a global  or 
system  context,  but  it  could  if 
differentiation  were  to  occur  in 
exclusively  unilateral  terms,  insti- 
tution by  institution. 

The  replacement  of  staff  as  attri- 
tion rates  become  higher  is  indeed  a 
problem.  It  will  be  a serious  prob- 
lem in  the  next  decade  and  the 
decade  after  that.  But  in  the  next 
five  years  the  problem  of  staff 
replacement  will  be  less  serious 
than  the  problems  caused  by  the 
shortage  of  new  staff  and  the 
constraints  on  differentiation. 

Two  major  conclusions  follow  from 
these  observations: 

1 Adjustment  funding  is  needed 
most  to  facilitate  institutional 
differentiation. 

2 Adjustment  funding  is  needed 
more  to  protect  quality  and  to 
underwrite  transition  than  to 
reduce  costs  and  thereby  pro- 
duce savings. 

With  these  observations  and 
conclusions  in  mind,  we  believe 
that  either  the  purposes  of  the 
proposed  Adjustment  Fund  should 
be  more  numerous,  or  that  there 
should  be  more  than  one  Adjust- 
ment Fund,  or  even  that  there 
should  be  no  Adjustment  Fund  at 
all  and  the  funding  that  would  have 
been  invested  in  the  Fund  be  used 
to  support  universities  in  other 
ways.  Other  applications  of  the 
Fund,  however  it  might  be  struc- 
tured, should  include: 

- new  and  replacement  instruc- 
tional equipment; 

- library  acquisitions; 

- building  alterations  to  accom- 
modate new  and  evolving  pro- 
gram requirements; 
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TABLE  4 


RATES 

OF  ATTRITION  BY  PROGRAM 
PERCENTAGE  OF  FACULTY 

AREA  IN  ONTARIO  UNIVERSITIES 
RETIRED  BY  1996 

ALL 

DISCIPLINES 

EDUCATION 

FINE  AN0 
APPLIED  ARTS 

HUMANITIES 

SOCIAL 
SCIENCE  4 

AGRICULTURAL 
BIO.  SCIENCES 

ENGINEERING 
4 APPL.  SC. 

MATHEMATICS  HEALTH 

4 PHYS.  SC.  PROFESSIONS 

NOT 

REPORTED 

BROCK  16 .59J 

13.51* 

9.09* 

20.00* 

14  .49* 

0.00* 

25.64* 

CARLETON  21.10* 

12.50* 

24  . 59* 

17.33* 

40.74* 

15.58* 

24  .44* 

0.00* 

GUELPH  24 .37* 

26.67* 

16.67* 

23.17* 

17.75* 

30.11* 

34  .48* 

15.24* 

25.00* 

21 .43* 

LAKEHEAD  19.07* 

19.44* 

0.00* 

26  .67* 

17.81* 

8.33* 

17.65* 

20.00* 

16  .67* 

ioo  .oo* 

LAURENT  1 AN  18.56* 

19.15* 

0.00* 

28.05* 

16.24* 

0.00* 

14.29* 

13.51* 

13.33* 

40 .00* 

►CHASTER  20 .02* 

12.50* 

31 .58* 

23 .29* 

16.49* 

25.00 * 

17.11* 

23.85* 

19.57* 

0.00* 

OTTAWA  22 .92* 

25.20* 

20.51* 

24  .43* 

13.55* 

25.00* 

20.37* 

21.11* 

31.68* 

55.56* 

QUEENS  22.42* 

24  .32* 

15.79* 

27.73* 

15.67* 

17.39* 

28.09* 

22.06* 

24.68* 

28.57* 

TRENT  16.76* 

17.19* 

13.10* 

11  .11* 

33.33* 

0.00* 

WATERLOO  22.21* 

10.53* 

17.39* 

26  .96* 

20.00* 

16.67* 

26.06* 

21 .58* 

31 .25* 

0.00* 

WESTERN  23.26* 

51  .43* 

29.31* 

32 .07* 

10.74* 

26  .98* 

34  .04* 

27.27* 

22.93* 

WILFRID  LAURIER  19.65* 

0.00* 

14.29* 

26  .67* 

19.23 * 

33.33* 

0.00* 

WINDSOR  25.63* 

26.09* 

18.75* 

26 .88* 

27 .07* 

30.77* 

26  .92* 

23  .68* 

17.65* 

20.00* 

YORK  18.39* 

10.64* 

7.59* 

19.37* 

20.82* 

13.79* 

18.38* 

0.00* 

0.00* 

TORONTO  26  .67* 

30  .45* 

25.37* 

29.15* 

20.88* 

29.36* 

33.33* 

21  .38* 

26  . 55* 

TOTAL  22 .78* 

24  .80* 

18.66* 

26.03* 

17.76* 

26  .65* 

26  . 70* 

21 .74* 

24  .62* 

30.67* 

— ■ 

........... 

EDUCATION  Includes  Physical  and  Health  Education  and  Recreation 

AGRICULTURAL  & BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 

Includes  Veterinary  Medicine 

ENGINEERING  4 APPLIED  SCIENCES  Includes  Forestry  and  Landscape 

Architecture 

TABLE  5 


RATIO  OF  FTE  ENROLMENT  TO  FULL-TIME  STAFF 
WAT : 


ONTARIO  OTHER  CANADA 


SOURCE:  Compendium  of  University  Statistics,  Association  of  Universities  and  Colleges  of 

Canada,  Ottawa  1983. 


- the  transitional  costs  of  differen- 
tiation; 

- cost  reduction  investments  to 
offset  the  general  effects  of 
underfunding; 

- bridge  funding  for  new  appoint- 
ments. 

These  applications  are  no  less 
than  realistic.  Change  - whether 
for  differentiation  or  adaptation  - 
usually  requires  more  than  staffing. 
The  dollars  that  meet  staff  salaries 
and  benefits  are  fungible;  space, 
equipment  and  library  holdings 
usually  are  not. 

The  advisability  of  using  an 
Adjustment  Fund  to  produce  sav- 
ings to  create  a second  fund  is  at 
best  problematic,  in  terms  of  both 
practicality  and  desirability.  If  dif- 
ferentiation is  the  primary  objective 

- as  we  believe  it  should  be  - there, 
in  principle,  should  be  no  savings 
since  the  principal  benefit  of  differ- 
entiation is  a more  efficient  match 
between  the  objectives  that  have 
been  set  for  the  universities  and  the 
funding  that  is  likely  to  be  available 
for  them.  To  force  the  extraction  of 
savings  would  neutralize  the  bene- 
ficial effects  of  differentiation  and 
do  no  more  than  ratchet  the  cur- 
rently poor  match  between  objec- 
tives and  funding  to  a lower  and 
even  less  acceptable  level.  Without 
real  and  lasting  differentiation  to 
allocate  scarce  funds  as  efficiently 
as  possible,  the  university  system 
will  remain  incapable  of  achieving 


excellence  in  all  of  the  endeavours 
for  which  its  objectives  call. 

If  savings  could  be  realized, 
should  they  be  used  to  establish  a 
second  fund?  No.  In  an  industrial 
sense,  cost  reduction  or  cost  redis- 
tribution decisions  can  be  - and 
indeed  in  most  instances  are  - made 
within  the  context  of  cost/benefit  or 
return-on-investment  analysis.  Re- 
moval of  savings  generated 
through  such  decisions  constitutes 
a disincentive  to  responsible  and 
innovative  fiscal  management  of 
the  enterprise.  In  consequence, 
whatever  savings  there  are  should 
be  retained  by  the  universities  and 
used  at  the  discretion  of  each 
institution  that  produces  them.  The 
institution  may  decide  to  use  them 
for  the  very  purposes  suggested  by 
the  Commission,  but  in  any  case  the 
institution  will  be  in  the  best 
position  to  decide  how  much  sav- 
ing should  be  induced  and  how  the 
saving  should  be  employed.  A 
constraint  might  be  imposed  by  the 
institutional  roles  that  would  result 
from  systematic  coordination  and 
differentiation,  but  that  constraint 
need  not  be  exercised  by  control- 
ling the  allocation  of  savings 
through  a central  fund  and  agency. 

Allowing  universities  to  retain 
the  savings  that  an  Adjustment 
Fund  might  create  will  enhance 
their  capacities  for  adaptation.  Sys- 
tematic coordination  through  a 
differentiated  system  of  higher 
education  will  also  improve  the 


universities'  adaptive  capacities. 
"Innovation  centres"  will  have  a 
beneficial  effect  if  they  can  attract 
funding  that  otherwise  would  not 
be  made  available.  But  innovation 
centres  offer  no  particular  func- 
tional or  organizational  benefits. 

In  a functional  sense,  universities 
are  full  of  invisible  innovation 
centres.  Appendix  A summarizes 
such  centres  at  the  University  of 
Toronto. 

Innovation  centres  are  in  some 
respects  characteristic  of  an  insuffi- 
ciently differentiated  system  of 
higher  education.  Innovation  cen- 
tres are  a means  of  assigning  highly 
specialized  objectives  to  otherwise 
general  purpose  institutions.  What 
is  worrisome  about  this  approach  is 
that  it  does  not  really  come  to  grips 
with  setting  a balance  between 
basic  excellence  and  the  pursuit  of 
multiple  objectives. 

Assuming  that  funds  for  innova- 
tion centres  are  a substitute  for 
funding  that  universities  would 
otherwise  receive,  one  should  also 
worry  about  the  second  generation 
of  innovation  centres.  By  being 
highly  specialized  and  organiza- 
tionally separate,  their  long-term 
vitality  may  be  so  limited  that  they 
will  produce  less  instead  of  more 
institutional  adaptability.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  would  prefer  a 
more  overt  and  fundamental  form 
of  differentiation,  with  funding 
being  provided  directly  for  that 
purpose. 

Allocation  of  an  Adjustment 
Fund 

Of  the  alternatives  that  the  Com- 
mission suggested  for  allocation  of 
an  Adjustment  Fund,  we  prefer 
institutional  choice,  but  on  the 
condition  that  the  allocation  occur 
after  institutional  roles  are  rede- 
fined to  coincide  with  a design  for 
a system  of  universities.  We  also 
have  three  alternatives  to  suggest: 

1 If  an  Adjustment  Fund  could  be 
more  broadly  applied  to  include 
support  for  equipment,  library 
acquisition  or  building  altera- 
tions, the  funding  could  be  chan- 
nelled through  existing  or  pre- 
vious allocation  mechanisms  for 
these  types  of  funding. 

2 One  of  the  variations  proposed 
for  the  "buffered  tier"  formula  for 
allocating  the  Operating  Grant  is 


to  vary  discounts  by  program  or 
time  period,  or  both,  to  provide 
incentive  and  funding  for  adap- 
tation. This  device  would  be 
particularly  effective  in  support 
of  differentiation. 

How  would  an  Adjustment 
Fund  fit  into  the  "buffered  tier" 
formula?  The  addition  or  expan- 
sion of  a program  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  differentiation  within 
the  university  system  would 
automatically  qualify  for  "second 
tier"  funding  (that  is,  with  a 
lower  discount)  and  would  not 
be  averaged  (that  is,  there  would 
be  an  immediate  increase  in  the 
base  average).  In  this  case,  an 
Adjustment  Fund  would  be  the 
source  of  funding  of  an  immedi- 
ate base  adjustment. 

In  the  case  of  program  discon- 
tinuation or  reduction  - again, 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  differ- 
entiation - the  discount  would 
be  set  at  a high  level,  thus 
producing  savings  as  costs  are 
reduced.  The  roles  of  adjustment 
funding  in  this  case  could  be 
either  to  replace  foregone  tuition 
income  or  to  meet  the  costs  of 
transition  as  programs  are  trans- 
ferred from  one  institution  to 
another.  We  would  hope  that  the 
latter  would  be  a way  in  which 
much  institutional  differentiation 
will  occur.  The  costs  of  transition 
would  include  an  immediate  base 
entitlement  adjustment  for  the 
receiving  institution,  pension 
and  benefit  adjustments,  equip- 
ment acquisition  and  capital 
improvements. 

3  Universities  could  borrow 
against  future  staff  attrition. 
High  levels  of  turnover  are 
reasonably  certain  within  calcul- 
able periods  of  time.  An  Adjust- 
ment Fund  used  in  this  way 
would  be  a revolving  loan  fund 
for  which  the  government  would 
meet  the  cost  of  debt  service. 
Universities  would  borrow 
according  to  their  own  priorities 
and  assessment  of  capabilities.  A 
time  limit  or  "window"  would 
have  to  be  established  for  loan 
applications.  Loans  could  be 
used  for  any  of  the  purposes 
proposed  for  adjustment  funding 
generally.  We  would  not  prefer 
this  arrangement  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  aimed  at  removing 
instead  of  reallocating  resources. 
But  if  an  Adjustment  Fund  were 
to  be  used  for  that  purpose,  a 
loan  program  would  be  a simple 
and  highly  responsive  arrange- 
ment. 

Summary 

1 Universities  by  nature  are  highly 
adaptive.  The  urgency  of  this 
issue  stems  from  underfunding 
and  from  the  absence  of  system- 
atic coordination  and  deliberate 
institutional  differentiation. 

2 To  achieve  a perfect  age  balance 
in  all  the  Ontario  universities 
would  cost  as  much  as 
$250,000,000  and  possibly  more. 
Deferment  of  some  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Charter  of  Rights 
regarding  retirement  ages  would 
be  advisable. 

3 The  University's  studies  suggest 
that  imbalances  in  program  areas 
are  not  major  problems.  Al- 
though Ontario  staff/student 
ratios  are  less  favourable  than  in 
other  provinces,  they  are  not 
highly  variable  by  program  areas. 
Few  of  the  University's  programs 
are  seriously  overstaffed,  and  its 
enrolment  is  comparatively  stable. 


4 The  immediate  problems  are:  a 
general  shortage  of  new  staff  and 
the  need  for  further  institutional 
differentiation.  Replacement  of 
staff  as  attrition  rates  increase 
will  be  a serious  problem  in  the 
following  two  decades,  but  not  in 
the  next  few  years. 

5 An  Adjustment  Fund  should  be 
applicable  to  a wider  variety  of 
purposes:  equipment  replace- 
ment, library  acquisitions,  build- 
ing alterations  for  new  or  evolv- 
ing programs,  the  transitional 
costs  of  differentiation,  cost  re- 
duction investments,  and  bridge 
funding  for  new  appointments. 

6 Savings  achieved  by  cost  reduc- 
tions or  redistributions  must  not 
be  used  to  create  a second  fund 
but  should  be  retained  for  discre- 
tionary uses  in  the  universities  in 
order  to  enhance  the  universi- 
ties' capacities  for  adaptation. 

7 Special  funding  for  innovation 
centres  is  not  the  route  to  achiev- 
ing real  differentiation.  The  Uni- 
versity would  prefer  a more  overt 
and  fundamental  form  of  dif- 
ferentiation with  funding  pro- 
vided directly  for  that  purpose. 


Chapter  4 

INTER-INSTITUTIONAL 
PLANNING  AND 
COORDINATION 

Inter-institutional  planning  and  co- 
ordination are  ideas  whose  time  has 
come.  At  the  University  of  Toronto 
we  agree  that  the  concept  of  a system 
of  higher  education  should  be  ex- 
panded to  include  more  than  a com- 
mon scheme  for  allocating  funds. 

A differentiated  system  will  be  an 
adaptable  as  well  as  excellent  system. 

First  and  foremost,  we  believe 
that  expansion  of  the  concept  of  a 
system  should  primarily  be  in  the 
form  of  a statement  of  what  the  sys- 
tem should  look  like  and  what  its 
purposes  should  be.  In  particular: 

- The  objectives,  first  set  by  the 
Ontario  Council  on  University 
Affairs  (OCUA)  and  later  reiter- 
ated by  the  Commission,  should 
be  reviewed,  elaborated  and 
more  carefully  defined  with  par- 
ticular concern  for  their  opera- 
tional implications. 

- Differentiation  should  be  a primary 
objective,  and  should  be  re- 
flected in  all  funding  decisions. 

- Institutional  roles  should  vary, 
should  be  plainly  defined  and 
should  be  made  legitimate  by 
formal  recognition. 

- The  plan  should  be  institutional  in 
perspective.  No  attempt  should  be 
made  to  plan  below  the  level  of 
institutional  roles  except  by  the  in- 
stitutions themselves.  Basically 

in  a plan  for  a system  of  higher 
education  institutions  should  be 
distinguished  on  the  basis  of  mis- 
sion, degree  level,  degree  areas, 
and  comprehensiveness. 

- The  plan  should  be  generic  and 
descriptive.  It  should  depend  on  a 
combination  of  financial  incentives 
and  institutional  initiatives  to  move 
from  the  current  configuration  to  a 
new  configuration. 

- The  plan  should  be  both  specific 
and  realistic.  It  should  be  speci- 
fic to  the  extent  of  identifying  ma- 
jor degree  program  areas  that 
should  be  expanded  or  reduced, 
and  by  how  much.  But  it  should 
be  realistic  in  recognizing  the  nor- 
mal cycles  of  institutional  change 
and  in  allowing  for  flexibility. 


Second  and  virtually  as  important, 
there  must  be  a commitment  to  the 
plan.  The  commitment  must  include 
stable  and  predictable  funding  and 
allocation  schemes.  It  must  extend 
into  the  1990's.  It  must  be  fully 
funded,  or,  if  it  cannot  be  fully 
funded,  priorities  should  be  set 
among  objectives.  These  commit- 
ments are  important.  If  it  is  unwise  to 
change  horses  in  mid-stream,  it  is 
equally  unwise  to  begin  to  restruc- 
ture a university  system  and  fail  to 
see  the  plan  through  to  completion. 

Third,  the  plan  should  take  into 
account  the  complementary  roles  of 
the  secondary  schools  and  the  Col- 
leges of  Applied  Arts  and  Tech- 
nology with  respect  to  the  universi- 
ties. We  believe  that  some  form  of 
permanent  council  is  needed  to  over- 
see the  development  of  secondary 
school  curricula  and  standards  as  they 
affect  preparation  and  selection  for 
university. 

However  the  system  is  defined,  its 
regulation  and  coordination  should 
depend  as  much  on  institutional  auto- 
nomy, competence  and  responsibility 
as  on  central  prescription  and  con- 
trol. The  location  of  responsibilities 
must  be  clearly  defined,  and  then 
resolutely  respected. 

The  setting  of  a plan  or  descrip- 
tion of  the  systems-to-be  will  amount 
to  a "one-time  intervention".  And 
it  should  be  exactly  that:  a temporary 
intervention  that  will  occur  only 
once.  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
amendment  of  university  charters  will 
be  needed.  If  that  should  be  needed, 
changes  should  be  confined  to  very 
specific,  small  scale  amendments. 

Following  this  one  time  interven- 
tion, the  OCUA  - or  some  agency 
like  it  - should  be  reconstituted 
to  include  a monitorial  function,  but 
it  should  not  be  given  executive 
powers.  The  agency  should  have  re- 
sponsibility for  making  recommen- 
dations about  funding  and  the  alloca- 
tion of  funding,  in  both  cases  on 
the  basis  of  formulas  which  it  would 
also  recommend.  The  formulas  should 
have  strong  financial  incentives. 

The  agency  should  be  strength- 
ened not  by  being  given  more  execu- 
tive authority  but  by  expanding  its 
advisory  scope.  Specifically  the  agency 
should: 

- be  allowed  to  give  advice  on  its 
own  initiative,  on  the  initiative 

of  institutions  and  on  the  initiative 
of  other  sectors  (for  example,  in- 
dustry) as  well  as  on  the  initiative 
of  the  Government); 

- make  all  of  its  advice  public  as  soon 
as  it  is  submitted  to  the  Government; 

- enlarge  its  secretariat  to  provide  a 
wider  range  of  expertise  and  greater 
depth  of  experience  in  university 
affairs; 

- be  given  statutory  standing; 

- create  formal  links  with  compar- 
able agencies  in  the  areas  of  secon- 
dary education,  colleges,  health, 
and  manpower. 

Whatever  the  OCUA  might  be- 
come, or  whatever  might  replace 
it,  the  emphasis  should  be  on  its 
method  of  operation  and  its  com- 
petence. Even  in  supporting  planned 
differentiation,  the  OCUA  or  its 
successor  will  tend  to  give  first  atten- 
tion to  its  monitorial  and  regula- 
tory roles  - to  be  the  custodian  of  the 
university  system.  But  the  more 
important  and  perhaps  so  far  unap- 
preciated role  will  be  to  articulate, 
advocate  and  encourage  autonomous 
initiatives  towards  institutional  diver- 
sity. In  this  role,  the  agency  will  have 
on  one  hand  to  exercise  restraint  to 
the  point  of  self-abnegation  while  on 
the  other  hand  making  and  taking 
opportunities  to  legitimize  and  stabi- 
lize institutional  roles.  Above  all. 


the  Council  or  its  successors  must 
continually  promote  and  protect 
the  virtue  of  institutional  diversity 
within  the  university  system. 

Summary 

1 The  University  of  Toronto  strong- 
ly supports  the  idea  of  expanding 
the  concept  of  a system  of  higher 
education  beyond  a common  scheme 
for  the  allocation  of  funding.  The 
system  should  first  and  foremost 
be  based  on  a deliberate  and  clear 
differentiation  of  institutional  roles. 

2 The  system  and  its  purposes  should 
be  described  formally  and  defini- 
tively. 

3 There  must  be  a commitment  to 
the  plan,  including  stable  and 
predictable  funding,  and  a for- 
mal recognition  of  institutional 
roles.  The  commitment  should 
extend  at  least  into  the  1990's. 

4 Taking  into  account  the  comple- 
mentary roles  of  secondary  schools 
and  community  colleges,  the  Univer- 
sity proposes  a council  to  oversee 
the  development  of  secondary 
school  curricula  and  standards. 

5 In  regulating  and  coordinating  the 
new  system,  responsibilities  must 
be  defined  and  respected.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  plan  should  be 

a once-only  intervention,  changes 
in  it  confined  to  small-scale  amend- 
ments. A reconstituted  OCUA  or 
other  statutory  agency  should  have 
monitorial  and  advisory  powers, 
but  not  regulatory  or  executive 
powers.  The  agency  should  be 
allowed  to  take  the  initiative  in  ad- 
vising government,  and  make  its 
advice  public. 


Chapter  5 

FUNDING  ARRANGE- 
MENTS FOR  DIFFEREN- 
TIATION AND 
ADAPTABILITY 

Funding  arrangements  are  inextric- 
ably linked  to  the  fundamental  uni- 
versity issues  of  purpose,  quality  and 
accessibility  and  only  through  these 
to  matters  of  differentiation  and  adap- 
tation. Fees,  research  grants,  operat- 
ing grants  and  contract  or  other 
earned  income  are  among  the  instru- 
mental means  of  accomplishing  basic 
goals  set  for  the  university  by  the 
Province  and  the  nation;  their  special 
deployment  for  short-term  purposes 
of  differentiation  and  adaptation 
could  be  harmful  unless  they  are  also 
supportive  of  more  fundamental  pur- 
poses. 

Accountability  and  Autonomy 

In  recent  years,  the  concept  of  "core" 
undertakings  has  frequently  been 
offered  as  a way  of  describing  activi- 
ties that  are  fundamental  to  the  pur- 
pose of  a university  and  to  society's 
expectations  of  universities.  In  1981 
an  ad  hoc  committee  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Association  of  Univer- 
sities and  Colleges  of  Canada  (6) 
wrote  of  the  universities'  concern 
with  "questions  at  the  frontier  of 
human  understanding  and  experi- 
ence" and  of  a commitment  "to  build- 
ing a capital  stock  of  knowledge  from 
which  industry  draws  in  conceiving 
new  technologies,  from  which  nations 
draw  in  adaptive  response  to  crises, 
and  from  which  individuals  draw  in 
comprehending  their  place  and 


6.  James  Ham,  George  Connell,  David 
Johnston,  Andrew  MacKay,  Norman 
Wagner,  Gilles  Boulet  and  Allan  Gillmore, 
"Where  do  Universities  Stand  in  Public 
Priorities?"  AUCC  discussion  paper, 
October  1981. 


times."  The  committee  went  on  to 
define  the  core  undertaking  of  univer- 
sities as  "the  creation  and  transmis- 
sion of  knowledge  and  skills  across  a 
broad  spectrum  of  disciplines  and 
professions."  This  core  undertaking  is 
long-term  and  has  national  and  inter- 
national as  well  as  provincial  and 
regional  significance.  Universities 
may  well  engage  in  subsidiary  activi- 
ties with  shorter  time  horizons,  and 
these  activities  may  complement  and 
even  strengthen  core  undertakings, 
but  they  must  not  be  confused  with 
the  core. 

This  concept  of  the  core  is  closely 
related  to  the  first  national  objective 
for  post-secondary  education  set  out 
several  years  ago  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  then  the  Honourable  Francis 
Fox.  This  objective  is  "to  assist  in 
maintaining  and  strengthening  a 
general  knowledge,  learning  and  cri- 
tical capacity  in  the  post-secondary 
system  which  is  appropriate  to  a 
developed  nation  and  which  provides 
the  infrastructure  needed  to  meet 
more  specific  objectives  ..." 

Core  funding  is  funding  in  support 
of  the  core  undertaking  or  intellectual 
infrastructure  of  a university;  it  is  the 
financial  means  to  the' university's 
highest  end.  Arrangements  to  fund 
the  core  should  respond  to  certain 
principles,  of  which  we  would  pro- 
pose four:  (7) 

1 The  level  of  core  funding  from  all 
sources  should  be  adequate  to  support 
the  core  undertaking  to  which  it  is 
agreed  that  a university  should  be 
committed.  There  is  no  point  in  the 
governments  and  the  universities 
declaring  the  central  mission  of 
universities  to  be  based  on  a set  of 
activities  that  are  then  not  ade- 
quately funded.  Mediocrity  forced 
by  underfunding  is  not  consistent 
with  the  concept  of  a core  under- 
taking. 

2 The  customary  independence  of  a 
university  to  define  the  details  of  its 
core  undertaking  and  to  staff  the  under- 
taking should  be  sustained.  Account- 
ability to  the  public  need  not  be 
vouchsafed;  but  accountability  must 
be  accompanied  by  responsible  uni- 
versity autonomy  with  respect  to 
core  activities. 

3 Core  funding  should  be  stable.  By  its 
nature,  the  core  undertaking  of  a 
university  is  long-term  and  cannot 
annually  be  switched  on  and  off. 
Intellectual  and  planning  horizons 
are  measured  in  decades,  not  in 
fiscal  years. 

4 The  federal  role  and  the  provincial  role 
in  core  funding  should  be  mutually 
supportive.  Objectives  and  funding 
schemes  that  pull  the  postsecond- 
ary system  in  different  directions 
are  inefficient  and  undermine  the 
stability  and  development  of  core 
activities. 

Core  funding,  based  on  these  prin- 
ciples and  in  support  of  core  activities, 
neither  entails  nor  encourages  pro- 
gram rigidity  on  the  part  of  the 
university.  Each  university  is  part  of  a 
wider,  international  academic  commu- 
nity and  is  also  firmly  based  on  and 
related  to  its  provincial  and  national 
environment.  To  maintain  its  quality 
and  reputation,  a university  must 
constantly  strive  to  be  at  the  frontier 
of  the  disciplines  it  supports  and  it 
must  be  responsive  to  current  social, 
technological,  political  and  economic 
issues;  this  requires  continuous  moni- 
toring and  evaluating  on  the  part  of 
the  university  and  flexibility  in  its 
responses.  For  this  to  be  done  effi- 


7.  These  principles  are  set  out  in  J.M. 
Ham  and  D.M.  Nowlan  in  "Core 
Funding  for  Universities",  AUCC 
Funding  Canada's  Universities  in  the 
1980' s,  March  1982. 
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ciently,  a university  must  have  control 
over  the  allocation  of  its  core  funding. 

A formula  for  allocating  public 
funds  to  universities  is  an  effective 
means  of  ensuring  accountability  while 
also  protecting  autonomy.  The  Ontar- 
io Operating  Grant  Formula  may  have 
some  debatable  characteristics,  but  its 
capability  to  strike  a reasonable  and 
realistic  balance  between  account- 
ability and  autonomy  is  not  among 
them.  In  terms  of  accountability  and 
autonomy,  the  Formula  works.  At  the 
University  of  Toronto  we  would  fa- 
vour continuation  of  formula  funding, 
with  some  degree  of  sensitivity  to 
enrolment  and  with  a strong  commit- 
ment to  the  block  grant  concept. 

The  block  grant  concept  has  a 
purpose  in  addition  to  respecting  and 
protecting  university  autonomy.  If 
greater  differentiation  is  desirable, 
and  if  change  and  adaptation  occur 
mainly  at  the  local  level  (that  is,  at  the 
departmental  and  disciplinary  level), 
one  must  have  a block  grant  in  order 
to  encourage  and  ensure  flexibility.  In 
the  absence  of  a block  grant  approach, 
three  things  will  happen: 

- academic  programs  and  some  pub- 
lic services  will  stagnate  as  organi- 
zational forms  become  frozen; 

- efficiency  and  effectiveness  may 
suffer  as  inflexibility  limits  the  con- 
tinual combination  and  recombina- 
tion of  resources  to  respond  to  new 
or  increased  demands; 

- universities  will  tend  towards  homo- 
geneity. 

None  of  these  consequences  is 
desirable. 

Autonomy  as  provided  by  a formula 
block  grant  is  a form  of  accountability. 
Each  university  under  such  a scheme 
must  take  responsibility  for  its  deci- 
sions with  respect  to  the  allocation  of 
its  block  grant.  Alternative  funding 
schemes  often  obscure  the  location  of 
responsibility  and  sometimes  require 
no  more  than  a fiduciary  responsi- 
bility on  the  part  of  universities.  A 
large  part  of  successful  accountability 
is  defining  clearly  who  should  be  held 
responsible  and  for  what.  A block 
grant  scheme  does  that  very  well. 

Composite  funding  formulas  - for 
example,  a formula  combining  capita- 
tion grants  for  students  and  staff  with 
separate  grants  for  libraries  and  physi- 
cal plant  - are  effective  as  means  of 
determining  levels  of  global  support 
for  university  systems,  but  they  have 
no  particular  advantages  as  means  of 
allocating  funds  to  individual  univer- 
sities. We  would  most  strongly  urge 
the  Commission  to  recommend  that 
the  Government  of  Ontario  use  a 
formula  to  determine  the  size  of  the 
annual  Operating  Grant.  Both  the 
Council  of  Ontario  Universities  and 
the  Ontario  Council  on  University 
Affairs  in  effect  use  composite  formu- 
las now  to  determine  their  advice  on 
global  funding  requirements. 

But  to  use  a composite  formula  to 
allocate  the  Operating  Grant  would 
be  neither  necessary  nor  desirable. 

Let  us  consider  for  a moment  how  a 
composite  formula  would  work.  It 
would  be  based  on  normative  levels  of 
spending  in  each  category  of  expense . 
In  the  absence  of  a block  grant,  each 
university's  spending  in  a given  area 
of  expense  would  soon  approach  a 
standard.  Thus  what  appears  to  be  a 
more  complex  formula  in  its  operation 
would  actually  be  more  simple  and 
uniform  in  its  results.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, equipment  and  library  require- 
ments. In  a differentiated  system, 
these  requirements  should  vary  con- 
siderably from  institution  to  institu- 
tion. A block  grant  formula  would 
make  allowance  for  this  sort  of  differ- 
entiation; a composite  formula  would 
not.  But  a composite  formula  would 
take  these  requirements  into  account 
if  it  were  used  to  determine  global 
funding  requirements,  without  being 
used  to  allocate  a global  fund. 


In  conclusion,  we  doubt  that  a com- 
posite formula  for  allocation  would 
do  much  to  improve  accountability 
and  would  indeed  harm  autonomy 
as  well  as  the  accountability  and  dif- 
ferentiation that  autonomy  can  lead 
to.  But  a composite  formula  would  be 
an  improvement  if  it  were  used  to 
determine  global  funding  require- 
ments in  tandem  with  an  allocation 
formula  like  the  current  Operating 
Grant  Formula.  In  conclusion,  a com- 
posite formula  would  be  a good 
supplement  to  but  a bad  substitute 
for  the  current  allocation  scheme, 
or  one  like  it. 

Separation  of  Research  and  In- 
structional Funding 

Within  the  core  are  included  both 
teaching  and  research  activities. 
Much  of  the  commentary  and  many 
of  the  questions  set  out  in  chapter 
six  of  the  Commission  document  are 
drawn  from  a recognition  that  uni- 
versities are  examining,  reflecting 
and  acting  upon  opportunities  for 
both  new  research  relations  with 
the  private  sector  and  the  direct  com- 
mercialization of  university  inven- 
tions. From  this,  it  should  not  be 
concluded  that  research  and  instruc- 
tion are  separable  activities  or  that 
research  itself  is  not  part  of  the 
core  undertaking  of  a University. 

There  has  been  a recent  tendency 
for  science  and  technology  policy 
to  focus  on  questions  and  techniques 
of  technology  transfer  without  ask- 
ing where  the  new  techniques  or  the 
new  sciences  will  come  from.  This 
policy  focus  is  encouraging  among 
the  universities  a redirection  of 
resources  towards  supplementary  as 
opposed  to  core  research.  In  our 
view,  this  does  not  produce  benefi- 
cial long  run  results  for  the  Pro- 
vince or  the  nation.  Some  data  on 
research  and  development  spending 
in  Canada  may  be  helpful  back- 
ground to  understanding  this  issue. 

According  to  OECD  rankings  and 
excluding  the  humanities  and  so- 
cial sciences,  expenditure  on  re- 
search and  development  (R  and 
D)  in  Canada  is  currently  between 
1.3  and  1.4  per  cent  of  Gross  Nation- 
al Product  (GNP)  (8);  this  establishes 
Canada  as  a medium  R and  D coun- 
try along  with  Australia,  Belgium, 
Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Sweden  and 
Switzerland.  In  absolute  terms,  re- 
search and  development  expenditure 
in  Canada  in  sciences  and  tech- 
nology was  an  estimated  $5,224  mil- 
lion in  1983.  Of  this  total,  $1,000 
million  was  spent  in  universities  and 
colleges  and  related  research  insti- 
tutes - about  $400  million  in  health 
sciences  and  $600  million  in  other 
natural  sciences  and  engineering. 

In  addition  to  these  science  and  tech- 
nology expenditures,  an  estimated 
$459  million  was  spent  in  1983  on 
social  sciences  and  humanities  re- 
search, $376  million  of  it  in  univer- 
sities and  colleges.  Including  social 
sciences  and  humanities,  about  one 
in  every  seven  research  dollars  spent 
in  Canadian  universities  and  colleges 
is  spent  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Within  the  university  and  college 
sector,  according  to  Statistics  Canada, 
about  42  per  cent  of  the  $1,000  million 
1983  total  R and  D spending  in 
natural  sciences  and  engineering 
came  from  university  operating  bud- 
gets. Most  of  the  rest  - 50  per  cent 
of  the  total  - came  as  restricted  grant 
or  contract-research  money  from 
the  federal  and  provincial  govern- 
ments. Of  the  research  performed  with- 
in universities,  only  an  estimated  $4 
million  or  0.4  per  cent  of  the  total 
was  financed  by  business  enterprise. 


8.  The  data  in  this  and  the  following  para- 
graphs are  taken  from  the  first  annual 
Canadian  Science  Indicators  1983,  published 
last  fall  by  Statistics  Canada. 


This  $4  million  has  risen  from  an 
estimated  $1  million  in  1976  when  it 
accounted  for  roughly  0.2  per  cent 
of  total  university  natural  science  and 
engineering  research. 

Save  only  for  Australia,  the  propor- 
tion of  public  funds  which  Canada 
spends  for  research  and  develop- 
ment through  universities  and  col- 
leges is  the  lowest  among  the  me- 
dium R and  D countries.  According 
to  these  OECD  data,  an  estimated 
35  per  cent  of  public  R and  D money 
in  Canada  supported  research  at 
institutes  of  higher  education  com- 
pared to  over  50  per  cent  in  Bel- 
gium, the  Netherlands,  Sweden  and 
Switzerland.  Moreover,  the  percent- 
age of  public  funds  spent  in  Canada 
on  the  "advancement  of  knowledge" 
- as  opposed  to  spending  on  specific 
objectives  such  as  "energy"  research 
or  "health  and  welfare"  - was  lower, 
according  to  these  data,  than  in 
any  of  the  other  medium  R and  D 
countries,  and  half  or  less  of  the 
proportion  spent  in  the  Netherlands, 
Sweden  or  Switzerland.  (9) 

National  R and  D spending  as  a 
proportion  of  GNP  is  at  best  middling 
and  the  portion  of  it  that  we  devote 
to  what  the  OECD  calls  "advance- 
ment of  knowledge"  appears  to  be 
exceedingly  low.  These  data  do  not 
seem  to  support  the  argument  for 
science,  technology  or  university  poli- 
cies that  would  redirect  the  universi- 
ties' energy  towards  supplementary 
commercial  activities  at  the  expense  of 
the  core.  While  both  the  public's 
concern  with  technological  diffusion 
and  the  universities'  growing  preoccu- 
pation with  the  commercialization  of 
research  may  in  themselves  be  desir- 
able, it  is  hard  not  to  believe  that 
something  rather  fundamental  is  being 
lost;  we  are  paying  less  than  adequate 
attention  to  required  support  within 
the  institutions  for  the  advancement 
of  basic  knowledge  while  deciding  too 
readily  upon  science  and  technology 
policies  that  are  relatively  neglectful 
of  the  nurturing  required  to  sustain 
the  research  core  upon  which  inven- 
tion and  new  technology  rely. 

Part  of  the  difficulty  may  be  an 
inadequate  appreciation  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  basic  science  and 
technological  change.  New  tech- 
niques are  necessary  for  the  develop- 
ment of  new  technologies,  but  they 
are  not  sufficient.  New  techniques  are 
only  intermediaries  between  the  vast 
background  expanse  of  slowly  chang- 
ing science  and  the  complex  econo- 
mic, political  and  social  processes  of 
innovation  through  which  inventions 
are  introduced  and  gradually  dis- 
seminated. Over  one  hundred  years 
elapsed  between  Babbage's  work 
on  calculating  machines  at  Cambridge 
University  and  the  incorporation 
of  his  design  principles  into  the  mo- 
dern computer;  and  John  von  Neu- 
man's development  of  binary  logic  for 
computers  built  upon  George  Boole's 
research  a century  before.  As  for  diffu- 
sion, it  has  now  been  forty  years  since 
the  first  working  electronic  computers 
were  built  and  we  are  still  just  at  the 
beginning  of  the  computer  age.  New 
technologies  do  not  spring  simply  from 
the  existence  of  new  inventions  or 
discoveries.  Innovation  or  implemen- 
tation is  a complex  social  process  that 
depends  upon  specific  decisions, 
interests  and  institutions. 

These  comments  are  not  intended 
to  minimize  the  importance  of  work- 
ing out  efficient  mechanisms  to  trans- 
fer techniques  or  inventions  from  uni- 
versity research  labs  to  the  private 
market,  nor  should  they  be  used  as 
arguments  against  changes  within 
universities.  The  point  is  simply  that 
the  sine  qua  non  of  successful  tech- 
nology transfer  is  the  existence  of  a 
flourishing  research  base. 


9.  Table  1.1,  Canadian  Science  Indicators  1983. 


Basic  or  core  research  in  a univer- 
sity is  not  necessarily  abstract  re- 
search having  no  short-term  rele- 
vance to  present  society.  Some  re- 
search may  indeed  be  on  fundamental 
disciplinary  problems  the  ultimate 
practical  significance  of  which  may  be 
unknowable  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
search; other  research,  even  on  quite 
basic  questions,  may  have  an  im- 
mediate impact  outside  the  univer- 
sity. In  areas  of  intense  public  inter- 
est and  relatively  low  startup  costs, 
areas  such  as  genetic  engineering 
or  computer  software,  the  time  lag 
between  fundamental  laboratory 
work  and  application  may  be  very 
short.  With  or  without  short-term 
applicability,  the  purpose  of  all  re- 
search is  to  be  useful,  to  answer 
questions  at  the  "frontier  of  human 
understanding  and  experience." 

Uniquely  among  research  institu- 
tions, universities  combine  instruc- 
tion with  research.  In  many  areas, 
graduate  students  are  participants 
with  staff  in  research  projects;  in  all 
areas,  the  research  experience  of 
faculty  contributes  an  essential  dimen- 
sion to  the  student's  learning.  When 
this  fusion  of  teaching  and  research  is 
considered  and  their  joint  contribu- 
tion to  the  core  set  of  university  acti- 
vities recognized,  the  argument  for  a 
separation  of  funding  becomes  weak 
on  grounds  of  both  principle  and 
practicality. 

If  separate  funding  for  core  re- 
search were  based  on  some  existing 
measure  of  external  research  sup- 
port, an  undesirable  degree  of  varia- 
bility or  instability  could  be  intro- 
duced into  annual  operating  revenues, 
depending  on  how  the  allocation  was 
undertaken.  More  important,  sepa- 
rated funding  for  core  research  could 
open  up  a new  avenue  for  external 
direction  over  university  research, 
which,  given  the  unavoidable  focus 
of  public  authorities  on  shorter  term 
issues,  would  almost  certainly  weaken 
the  country's  research  base. 

With  respect  to  practical  means 
of  funding  research  and  instruction 
separately,  the  Commission  invited 
consideration  of  a scheme  proposed 
by  Dr.  J.B.  Macdonald  in  1973.  The 
advisability  of  that  scheme  or  one  like 
it  will  depend  to  a large  extent  on 
the  concept  of  system  which  the  Pro- 
vince, on  the  Commission's  advice, 
might  decide  to  adopt.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, the  system  were  to  be  differen- 
tiated to  the  extent  that  some  univer- 
sities became  heavily  oriented  to- 
wards research  while  the  roles  of 
others  remained  strongly  oriented  to 
undergraduate  instruction,  the  cur- 
rent formula  - which  uses  doctoral 
enrolment  as  a proxy  for  research 
activity  - would  continue  to  work 
well.  But  if  the  system  were  undif- 
ferentiated to  the  extent  that  expecta- 
tions of  research  were  the  same  for 
all  universities,  the  current  formula 
would  be  under  pressure  since,  in 
theory  at  least,  it  constitutes  an  incen- 
tive to  add  advanced  graduate  pro- 
grams. 

But,  as  Dr.  Macdonald  himself  ob- 
served when  he  made  his  proposal, 
there  is  little  evidence  to  suggest  that 
the  incentive  to  create  new  advanced 
graduate  programs  is  notably  strong. 
The  current  review  and  recommenda- 
tion arrangement  between  the  Ontario 
Council  on  Graduate  Studies  and  the 
Ontario  Council  on  University  Affairs 
provides  a satisfactory  means  of  con- 
trolling the  expansion  of  graduate 
programs. 

Thus  the  question  really  becomes 
whether  or  not  universities  without 
advanced  graduate  programs  should 
be  doing  more  research,  and  whether 
or  not  the  current  formula  makes 
adequate  provision  for  them.  The 
Commission  notes  other  problems: 


general  decline  of  funding,  the  in- 
creasing costs  of  research,  and  the 
high  discounts  that  are  applied  to 
changes  in  graduate  enrolment.  These 
are  real  problems,  but  they  are  not 
problems  that  either  separate  sources 
of  funding  or  the  substitution  of  Re- 
search Income  Units  (RIU's)  for  Gra- 
duate Funding  Units  (the  Macdonald 
scheme)  would  do  much  to  solve. 
Inadequacies  in  funding  can  only  be 
overcome  either  by  providing  more 
funding  or  lowering  expectations.  If 
the  discounts  are  too  high,  they 
can  be  lowered,  but  that  would  be 
necessary  only  if  one  expects  a gen- 
eral increase  in  advanced  graduate 
enrolment  or  a significant  redistribu- 
tion of  advanced  graduate  enrolment. 

With  respect  to  these  problems 
and  the  effectiveness  of  the  Mac- 
donald scheme,  we  would  make  these 
observations: 

- The  discounts  in  the  current  for- 
mula are  essentially  arbitrary  (they 
have  little  to  do  with  marginal 
costs)  and  can  be  adjusted  easily. 
The  RIU  scheme  in  practice  pro- 
bably would  function  very  much  as 
the  current  scheme  does  because 
the  value  of  the  RIU  would  be  set 
arbitrarily  - much  as  the  current 
discounts  are  set. 

- Using  1981-82  data  from  the  Cana- 
dian Universities  Data  Exchange 
Consortium,  we  have  constructed 
a model  of  the  Macdonald  pro- 
posal. It  produces  a distribution 
of  funding  that  is  very  much  like 
the  current  scheme,  which  sug- 
gests that  advanced  graduate  en- 
rolment is  as  good  a proxy  as  re- 
search funding. 

- The  cost  of  research  which  the  RIU 
scheme  primarily  purports  to  re- 
cognize more  appropriately  than 
the  current  scheme  is  the  cost  of 
faculty  time.  But  in  addition  to  the 
quality  of  the  faculty,  the  ability 
to  compete  successfully  for  re- 
search grants  may  depend  heavi- 
ly on  the  general  institutional  infra- 
structures that  support  research. 
And  institutions  will  have  to  com- 
pete successfully  to  gain  any  advan- 
tage from  the  RIU  scheme.  In  con- 
sequence, the  RIU  scheme  proba- 
bly would  have  minor  redistribu- 
tive effects  in  the  future,  since 
universities  that  cannot  compete 
successfully  for  research  grants 
now  will  be  no  more  successful  in 
the  future.  If  the  objective  is  to 
make  a better  provision  for  re- 
search in  universities  without  sub- 
stantial levels  of  advanced  gradu- 
ate enrolment,  a modification  in 
program  weights  (probably  by  in- 
creasing weights  for  undergradu- 
ate programs  instead  of  decreasing 
the  weight  for  advanced  graduate 
programs)  would  ultimately  be  more 
effective. 

- The  costs  of  instruction  alone  might 
in  fact  be  as  high  as  the  current 
Operating  Grant  Formula  program 
weights  denote.  Comparisons  with 
other  jurisdictions  where  research 
is  funded  separately  nevertheless 
indicate  similar  instructional  costs. 
In  consequence,  shifting  from  a 
GFU  to  an  RIU  might  do  little 
more  than  relocate  the  measurable 
effect  of  underfunding  for  the 
indirect  costs  of  research. 

Funding  Indirect  Costs  of 
Research 

By  their  very  nature,  indirect  - or 
overhead  - university  costs  cannot 
easily  be  partitioned  and  allocated 
to  different  university  activities;  thus 
the  actual  indirect  cost  of  research 
is  not  a value  that  can  be  determined 
with  any  precision.  However,  cer- 
tain accounting  conventions  that  per- 
mit an  indirect-cost  figure  to  be 
calculated  have  from  time-to-time 
been  agreed  upon.  From  these  a case 


can  be  made  for  reckoning  research 
overhead  costs  at  about  fifty  per  cent 
of  direct  costs,  excluding  any  pro- 
vision for  equipment  or  other  capital 
replacement.  We  understand  that, 
as  a rule  of  thumb,  the  Province  re- 
gards about  one-third  of  the  provin- 
cial operating  grant  to  be  directed 
toward  the  support  of  research 
(which  is  also  the  basic  premise  of  the 
Macdonald  model  and  the  Commis- 
sion's suggestion  to  divert  two  GFU's 
to  form  a special  research  fund). 

The  pressure  on  Ontario  university 
operating  budgets  has  reduced  our 
ability  to  provide  support  for  re- 
search with  the  result  that  many 
expenditures  that  previously  were  re- 
garded as  overhead  have  now  been 
assigned  as  direct  costs.  This 
diminishes  the  amount  of  work  that 
can  be  undertaken  with  each  direct- 
cost  research  dollar.  The  pressure  on 
the  operating  budget  has  also  meant 
that  equipment  and  other  capital  re- 
placement costs  have  not  been  ade- 
quately funded.  An  example  of  the 
problem  that  this  causes  is  seen  in 
our  difficulty  in  maintaining  the 
necessary  computing  environment 
for  our  research  activities.  With 
proper  financing,  depreciation 
charges  levied  over  the  appropriate 
functional  and  technical  lifetime  of 
the  equipment  could  provide  for  re- 
placements when  needed. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  university 
operating  budgets  are  already  inade- 
quate to  meet  indirect  research  costs. 
Any  scheme  for  funding  these  in- 
direct costs  that  is  based  on  a redistri- 
bution of  current  operating  funds 
will  not  be  a real  solution,  since  the 
source  of  funding  still  will  be  the 
universities'  operating  budgets,  and 
they  will  not  have  been  enhanced. 
The  proposal  that  federal  granting 
councils  should  cover  total  research 
costs  has  been  discussed  for  a number 
of  years  and  has  found  expression 
most  recently  in  the  report  of  the 
Task  Force  on  Federal  Policies  and 
Programs  for  Technology  Develop- 
ment. Unfortunately,  the  proposal 
suffers  from  this  defect:  The  money 
for  indirect  costs  payments  would 
in  all  likelihood  come  from  the  cur- 
rent federal  post-secondary  educa- 
tion transfers  to  the  provinces;  in- 
deed, the  above-mentioned  report 
specifically  suggests  that  it  should, 
but  without  added  funding,  there 
is  no  assurance  that  the  full  indirect 
costs  of  research  will  be  supported. 

If  indirect  research  costs  were  to  be 
funded  either  by  the  Province  or 
by  the  federal  government  and  if 
these  funds  were  an  addition  to  the 
core  operating  support  that  would 
otherwise  be  provided,  then  the 
funding  would  be  welcome  and  the 
enhancement  to  the  university  re- 
search environment  would  be  enor- 
mous. If,  as  is  more  likely,  the  costs 
of  fully  supporting  core  research 
were  to  displace  block  grant  funds, 
then  we  would  prefer  to  retain  the 
current  method  of  funding. 

Attaching  core  funding  for  over- 
head to  research  grants  has  two  prin- 
cipal disadvantages:  it  could  lead  to 
instability  of  core  funding  and  to 
an  excessively  heavy  institutional 
reliance  on  large  individual  research 
grants  and  it  would  provide  a route 
for  greater  government  control  over 
the  flow  of  funds  to  universities  as 
an  unintended  by-product  of  deci- 
sions with  respect  to  such  matters  as 
strategic  directions  in  federally  or 
provincially  supported  research. 

These  observations  explain  in  part 
why  we  have  serious  doubts  about 
the  advisability  of  altering  the  pro- 
gram weight  for  doctoral  programs. 
Measured  as  unit  costs,  the  indirect 
costs  of  research  would  vary  very 
little  from  one  university  to  another. 
Furthermore,  since  the  sources  of 
research  grants  are  more  or  less  the 


same  for  each  university,  the  de- 
gree of  underfunding  of  indirect 
costs  probably  does  not  vary  sig- 
nificantly from  university  to  univer- 
sity. Thus,  the  movement  of  cur- 
rent funding  (as  represented  by  pro- 
gram weights)  from  one  university 
to  another  would  not  be  of  much  con- 
structive consequence;  all  it  would 
do  is  distribute  the  effects  of  inade- 
quate funding  differently. 

With  respect  to  the  suggestion  that 
the  funding  associated  with  a por- 
tion of  the  doctoral  program  weight 
should  be  converted  to  a special 
fund  that  would  be  distributed  on  the 
basis  of  peer  review,  we  observe 
for  the  record  that  it  is  essentially  a 
restatement  of  the  Macdonald  RIU 
scheme.  Most  research  grants  are  al- 
ready awarded  on  the  basis  of  peer 
review;  it  follows  that  the  distributive 
effects  of  the  special  fund  scheme 
would  be  much  like  the  distributive 
effects  of  the  RIU  scheme,  which, 
in  turn,  appear  to  be  not  much  differ- 
ent from  the  current  scheme. 

As  opposed  to  core  university  re- 
search activity,  supplementary  or 
contract  research  should  always  be 
funded  at  estimated  full  cost.  In 
this  regard,  the  Commission  is  no 
doubt  aware  that  standard  govern- 
ment provisions  for  overhead  on 
university  research  contracts,  at  both 
the  federal  and  provincial  levels, 
are  below  the  generally  agreed  upon 
actual  costs  of  overhead.  In  our 
view,  it  would  be  helpful  if  the  Com- 
mission in  its  report  acknowledged 
this  and  urged  the  provincial  govern- 
ment to  begin  paying  full  overhead 
costs  on  all  university  contract 
research. 

Tuition  Fees 

Before  discussing  the  alternatives 
that  the  University  of  Toronto  pro- 
poses for  the  Commission's  con- 
siderations with  respect  to  tuition 
fees,  there  are  several  observations 
that  we  want  to  make  about  the 
dimensions  of  the  issue: 

1 The  choice  is  not  necessarily  be- 
tween only  government  regulation 
and  institutional  flexibility.  Either 
or  both  regulation  and  autonomy 
should  be  guided  by  considera- 
tions about  public  policy,  overall 
funding,  and  accessibility.  The 
choice  should  be  as  much  in  terms 
of  ends  as  of  means.  In  this  case, 
regulation  and  flexibility  are 
means,  not  ends  in  themselves. 

2 When  one  talks  in  terms  of  tuition 
fees  as  a fraction  of  cost,  there  can 
be  two  quite  different  concepts 
involved.  If  the  surrogate  for  costs 
is  university  expense,  one  is  refer- 
ring to  fees  as  a proportion  of  uni- 
versity income.  And  this  has  been 
the  customary  frame  of  reference. 
The  Commission's  description  of 
fees  currently  constituting  about  15 
per  cent  of  "total  cost"  is  really  a 
statement  about  fees  as  a propor- 
tion of  university  income. 

But  there  is  another  frame  of 
reference,  which  measures  fees  as  a 
proportion  of  program  costs,  or, 
in  terms  of  the  Operating  Grant 
Formula,  Basic  Operating  Income 
(BOI):  program  weight  x BIU  or 
GFU  $ value.  This  perception  of 
cost  appears  to  be  the  one  that  the 
government  has  recently  used  in 
setting  differential  fees  for  foreign 
students.- 

What  difference  does  all  of  this 
make?  If  tuition  fees  are  expressed 
as  a fraction  of  BOI  (program  cost) 
the  range  of  percentage  variation, 
taking  the  University  of  Toronto  as 
an  example,  is  from  20.9  per  cent 
for  undergraduate  arts  and  science 
to  4.9  per  cent  for  doctoral  studies. 
This  is  not  a peculiarity  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto;  the  range  might 
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be  different  for  other  universities, 
but  probably  would  be  as  great 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest. 

This  range  of  variation  raises 
two  questions.  One  is  about 
equity.  Obviously,  some  students 
are  meeting  a far  larger  share  of 
their  program  costs  than  others. 
Total  program  costs  in  most  cases 
cannot  be  determined  precisely 
and  even  if  they  could  be,  they 
change  too  frequently  to  form  a 
fixed  base  of  reference.  But  the 
order  of  magnitude  of  the  range  of 
variation  is  so  great  that  some 
considerable  level  of  inequitability 
is  obviously  present. 

It  is  possible  to  justify  some  de- 
gree of  inequitability  as  a means 
of  funding  high  cost  programs  for 
which  demand  is  genuine  but 
comparatively  low.  For  this  type  of 
program,  a comparatively  larger 
share  of  grant  funding  over  tuition 
funding  would  make  good  sense. 
But  the  number  of  programs  to 
which  this  justification  might 
apply  is  not  great,  and  is  confined 
mainly  to  doctoral  programs. 

Even  if  equity  were  not  a con- 
cern, the  effectiveness  of  fee  in- 
creases based  on  the  program  cost 
concept  would  still  pose  a seri- 
ous question.  For  example,  a pro- 
gram cost  fee  increase  from  the 
currently  nominal  15  per  cent  to  20 
per  cent  would  actually  produce 
a fee  decrease  for  the  single  largest 
category  of  students  - under- 
graduate arts  and  science. 

3  The  maintenance  of  Formula  fees 
at  current  levels  in  constant  dol- 
lars can  be  based  on  two  quite 
different  measures.  On  one 
hand,  constant  dollars  can  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  price  in- 
flation, customarily  based  on  the 
Consumer  Price  Index.  On  the 
other  hand,  constant  dollars  can 
be  expressed  in  terms  of  univer- 
sity costs,  measured  by  the 
annual  increase  in  either  OUNSPI 
(The  Ontario  University  Non- 
Salary  Price  Index)  or  the  Operat- 
ing Grant.  For  a time,  1979  to 
1982,  the  Government  linked  in- 
creases in  the  Formula  fee  schedule 
directly  to  increases  in  the 
Operating  Grant. 

The  different  approaches  can  pro- 
duce quite  different  results.  For 
example,  maintaining  fees  in  constant 
terms  as  a price  to  students  (con- 
sumers) may  not  maintain  fees  as  a 
constant  fraction  of  either  univer- 
sity expense  or  income. 

With  respect  to  the  choice  be- 
tween government  regulation  and  in- 
stitutional flexibility,  the  University 
of  Toronto  would  favour  a recommen- 
dation that  would  continue  the  con- 
cept of  a Formula  fee  schedule,  but 
with  a major  reorganization  of  the 
schedule  and  with  the  restoration 
of  a considerable  degree  of  institu- 
tional discretion.  We  also  would 
favour  a recommendation  that  would 
allow  annual  tuition  fee  increases 
that  were  at  least  equivalent  to 
annual  increases  in  the  Operating 
Grant.  If  increased  demands  for 
financial  assistance  were  to  result  as 
corollaries  from  any  of  these  recom- 
mendations, we  would  expect  a con- 
comitant recommendation  with  re- 
spect to  the  Ontario  Student  Assis- 
tance Program.  Whatever  fee  in- 
creases may  occur,  their  sole  purpose 
should  be  to  enhance  support  for 
the  universities,  not  to  displace 
government  funding. 

The  Formula  fee  schedule,  as  cur- 
rently organized,  is  not  an  effective 
instrument  of  policy  with  respect 
to  accessibility,  equity  or  funding.  To 
the  extent  that  the  schedule  does  re- 
flect policy  on  accessibility,  it  is  based 
on  a far  too  simple  concept  of  accessi- 
bility. At  the  same  time,  however,  we 
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should  note  that  policies  and  con- 
cerns about  accessibility  which  focus 
almost  exclusively  on  tuition  fees 
are  also  far  too  simple.  The  predis- 
position to  participate  in  higher  edu- 
cation is  based  on  factors  more 
numerous  and  often  more  powerful 
than  financial  capability. 

Accessibility,  to  the  extent  that  it 
can  be  influenced  by  tuition  fees, 
is  an  issue  that  pertains  mainly  to  the 
transition  from  secondary  school  to 
college  or  university.  We  believe  that 
the  Formula  fee  schedule  should 
be  reorganized  to  reflect  varied  con- 
cepts of  accessibility. 

We  also  believe  that  the  schedule 
should  be  reorganized  to  reflect  in 
some  degree  the  extent  to  which  pro- 
gram costs  vary,  and  to  which  some 
programs  have  high  costs  in  relation 
to  the  demand  for  them.  Under  the 
scheme  the  University  of  Toronto 
favours,  there  would  be  five  common 
groups  of  programs: 

Group  I (direct  entry)  comprising  all 
Bachelor's  degree  programs  and  all 
technological,  theological  and  poly- 
technical  programs  to  which  students 
may  be  admitted  directly  from  sec- 
ondary school. 

Group  II  (second  entry,  professional) 
comprising  professional  programs  at 
either  the  undergraduate  or  graduate 
level  that  require  some  previous  uni- 
versity education  for  admission. 

Group  III  (second  entry,  clinical  health 
science)  comprising  medicine,  den- 
tistry, veterinary  medicine  and  optome- 
try programs  that  have  large  clinical 
components. 

Group  IV  (doctoral  stream)  compris- 
ing all  doctoral  programs  and  all 
Master's  programs  that  lead  directly  to 
doctoral  programs. 

Group  V (medical  and  dental  interns 
and  residents). 


A standard  fee  would  be  set  for 
Group  I (all  programs  entered  di- 
rectly from  secondary  school)  and  the 
fees  for  other  groups  set  in  fixed 
relationships  to  it  as  follows: 


Group  I 

1.00 

Group  II 

2.00 

Group  III 

3.00 

Group  IV 

1.50 

Group  V 

.50 

Formula  fees  for  non-exempt  foreign 
students  would  be  set  for  each  group 
as  well,  using  the  same  ratios,  thus 
eliminating  the  current  Group  A/ 
Group  B arrangement,  but  continuing 
the  current  proportional  relationship 
between  domestic  fees  and  foreign 
fees.  The  result  would  be  a coefficient 
of  2.77  for  all  groups. 

Table  6 shows  the  before  and 
after  effects  of  this  proposal  on  the 
current  Formula  fee  schedule.  Table  6 
is  important"  not  only  as  an  indication 
of  possible  fee  levels,  but  also  of 
the  grouping  of  programs. 

A Formula  fee  schedule  organ- 
ized in  this  way  would  have  several 
beneficial  effects: 

— Tuition  fees  would  be  kept  com- 
paratively low  for  students  moving 
from  secondary  school  to  univer- 
sity, including  mature  and  part- 
time  students  who  may  have  de- 
layed their  entry  into  university. 

— Tuition  fees  would  be  kept  com- 
paratively low  for  students  in  doc- 
toral stream  graduate  programs, 
which  most  often  are  programs 
with  high  costs  in  comparison  with 
demand. 

— Tuition  fees  would  be  higher  in 
areas  where  accessibility  does  not 
require  a high  priority.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  accessibility  is  a concern 
in  these  areas,  we  would  favour 


TABLE  6 

FORMULA  FEE  SCHEDULE  PROPOSAL  - BEFORE  AND  AFTER  EFFECTS 


Existing  Schedule! 1983-84) 

FEE 

n 

Proposed  Schedule  11 

FEE 

11 

GROUP  1: 

$662 

11 

GROUP  1: 

$1,000 

11 

Technology  (Lakehead) 

H 

Technology  (Lakehead) 

H 

— H 

Ryerson 

n 

GROUP  2: 

725 

n 

Ontario  College  of  Art 

11 

tl 

Dental  Hygiene 

f 

Ryerson 

n 

Nursing  Technology 

11 

—11 

11 

GROUP  3: 

813 

u 

Agriculture 

11 

u 

Arts  4 Science  (Toronto) 

11 

Ontario  College  of  Art 

n 

Arts  4 Science  (Yr  1-Trent) 

11 

— n 

Arts  General  4 1st  Yr  Honours 

11 

GROUP  4: 

853 

n 

Arts,  Upper  Yr  Honours 

n 

11 

Commerce  4 Business  Admin 

11 

Dental  Hygiene 

u 

Conversion  Engineering  (Lakehead) 

11 

Nursing  Technology 

11 

Environmental  Studies 

n 

Theology 

11 

Fine  4 Applied  Arts 

11 

—11 

Forestry 

11 

GROUP  5: 

1,002 

n 

Household  4 Food  Science 

11 

n 

Journal i sm 

11 

Agri cul ture 

11 

Library  Science 

n 

Arts  4 Science  (Toronto) 

11 

Music 

n 

Arts  4 Science  (Yr  1-Trent) 

n 

Nursing  > 

11 

Arts  General  4 ist  Yr  Honours 

11 

Pharmacy 

11 

Arts,  Upper  Yr  Honours 

11 

Physical  4 Health  Education 

n 

Commerce  4 Business  Admin 

11 

Physio  4 Occupational  Therapy 

11 

Conversion  Engineering  (Lakehead) 

11 

Preliminary  Year 

n 

Dip.  Public  Health  Nursing 

11 

Pre-Medicine 

n 

Education 

11 

Secretarial  Science 

11 

Environmental  Studies 

11 

Science  General  4 1st  Yr  Hon 

11 

Fine  4 Appl ied  Arts 

11 

Science,  Upper  Yr  Honours 

11 

Forestry 

11 

Social  Work,  1st  Year 

n 

Household  4 Food  Science 

n 

Social  Work,  Upper  Years 

■ 11 

Journal i sm 

11 

Architecture 

n 

Law 

n 

Engineering 

11 

Library  Science 

n 

Landscape  Architecture 

11 

Music 

11 

Industrial  Design 

n 

Nursi  ng 

n 

n 

Pharmacy 

n 

—11 

Physical  4 Health  Education 

11 

11 

Physio  4 Occupational  Therapy 

11 

GROUP  2: 

2,000 

11 

Preliminary  Year 

11 

11 

Pre-Medicine 

11 

Professional  Masters  programs 

n 

Secretarial  Science 

• n 

All  graduate  diploma  programs 

11 

Science  General  4 1st  Yr  Hon 

11 

Education 

11 

Science,  Upper  Yr  Honours 

11 

Law 

11 

Social  Work,  1st  Year 

11 

Theol  ogy 

n 

Social  Work,  Upper  Years 

n 

11 

Veterinary  Medicine 

11 

11 

— n 

—11 

GROUP  6: 

1,088 

u 

n 

11 

GROUP  3: 

3,000 

11 

Archi tecture 

11 

n 

Engi neeri ng 

11 

Dentistry 

n 

Landscape  Architecture 

11 

Medicine 

n 

Industrial  Design 

11 

Optometry 

11 

Optometry 

n 

Veterinary  Medicine 

11 

GROUP  7: 

1,275 

i 

n 

Denti stry 

11 

Medicine 

11 

GROUP  4: 

1,500 

n 

GROUP  8: 

1,512 

11 

Doctoral  stream  masters  programs 

n 

11 

Doctoral  programs 

11 

All  graduate  programs 

n 

11 

GROUP  9: 

0 

n 

— n 

11 

GROUP  5: 

500 

11 

Interns  4 Residents 

11 

11 

n 

Medical  and  Dental  Interns  4 Residents 

11 

================================= 

======== 
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a recommendation  to  extend  the 
term  of  eligibility  for  Ontario  Stu- 
dent Assistance  Program  (OSAP) 
support,  an  expansion  of  the  On- 
tario Graduate  Scholarship  pro- 
gram, and  an  investigation  of  the 
practicality  of  a contingent  repay- 
ment scheme. 

— The  variation  in  the  extent  to 
which  tuition  fees  constitute  a 
fraction  of  program  costs  (BOI)  is 
narrowed. 

— A tuition  fee  is  introduced  for  a 
category  of  students  (interns  and 
residents)  for  which  there  current- 
ly is  no  tuition  fee  at  all  (there  is 
only  a small  registration  fee). 

— The  fee  schedule  is  organized  to 
reflect  different  concepts  of 
accessibility,  thus  making  it 
possible  to  adjust  fees  in  relation 
to  policy  objectives. 

This  fee  schedule,  using  current 
enrolments  and  fees,  would  increase 
fee  income  as  a proportion  of  total 
income  from  14.6  per  cent  to  17.3 
per  cent  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 
The  comparable  results  for  other 
universities  could  be  quite  different. 

In  addition  to  reorganization  of 
the  Formula  fee  schedule,  we  also 
propose  that  discretion  should  be 
restored  to  allow  universities  to  set 
actual  tuition  fees  at  up  to  120  per 
cent  of  the  Formula  fee  for  all  Groups. 
At  the  same  time,  compulsory  aca- 
demic incidental  fees  (excluding 
medical  and  dental  instrument  fees) 
should  be  prohibited  and  instead 
be  included  in  tuition  fees,  thus 
necessitating  the  levels  of  discretion 
proposed.  All  tuition  fees  within 
the  permitted  levels  of  discretion 
would  have  to  be  recognized  by  the 
Ontario  Student  Assistance  Program. 
Discretion  allowances  used  in  this 
way  would  eliminate  the  increasingly 
artificial  distinctions  between  tuition 
fees  and  compulsory  academic  inci- 
dental fees;  to  the  student,  the  fees 
are  indistinguishable. 

These  proposals  for  reorganizing 
the  Formula  fee  schedule  do  not 
necessarily  preclude  increases  in 
general  levels  of  tuition  fees,  as  sug- 
gested by  the  Commission  for  con- 
sideration. Table  7 shows  the  effects 
of  reorganizing  the  Formula  fee 
schedule  and  increasing  Formula  fees 
generally  by  20  per  cent  and  25  per 
cent,  using  the  University  of  Toronto 
as  an  example  on  actual  (as  op- 
posed to  Formula)  fees.  Increases  that 
would  raise  tuition  fees  to  consti- 
tute 20  per  cent  of  total  income 
would,  in  our  view,  be  reasonable 
and  would  not  have  harmful  effects 
on  accessibility,  particularly  if  the 
Formula  Fee  schedule  is  revised  as 
we  have  proposed. 

In  taking  this  position  we  must 
make  two  important  qualifying  notes: 
— Any  general  increases  in  tuition 
fees  must  be  used  to  enhance 
support  for  the  universities, 
not  to  displace  government 
funding 

— Reorganization  of  the  Formula 
fee  schedule  should  have  priority 
over  a general  increase  in  tuition 
fees. 

Federal  Support  of  Universities 

While  education  generally  is  under 
provincial  jurisdiction,  the  federal 
government  has  an  interest  in  post- 
secondary education  that  may  be 
traced  back  to  the  1910  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Industrial  Training  and 
Vocational  Education.  National  ob- 
jectives for  universities  relate  most 
directly  to  matters  of  mobility, 
equality  of  access,  research  and 
economic  growth,  and  to  citizenship, 
language,  cultural  and  international 
relations.  However,  it  is  recognized 
that  the  ability  of  the  post-secondary 
sector  to  meet  federal  objectives  in 
these  areas  requires  that  Canadian 


universities  have  strong  and  stable 
core  funding  within  a system  that 
promotes  quality.  The  federal  govern- 
ment's first  objective  towards  post- 
secondary education,  as  quoted 
above,  is  to  assist  in  developing  a 
strong  infrastructure.  The  1981  Par- 
liamentary Task  Force  on  Federal- 
Provincial  Fiscal  Arrangements  (the 
Breau  Committee)  observed  that 
"Post-secondary  institutions  . . . are 
part  of  the  intellectual  and  cultural 
fabric  of  any  society.  The  enduring 
strength  of  a society  ultimately  rests 
more  on  these  institutions  than  on 
economic,  industrial  or  military 
power." 

This  is  not  the  place  to  engage  in 
a lengthy  analysis  of  possible  federal 
approaches  towards  universities  nor 
is  it  appropriate  to  attempt  a dissec- 
tion of  current  federal-provincial  rela- 
tions in  the  area.  Briefly,  we  would 
argue  that  whatever  the  route  or  style 
of  federal  university  support,  its 
principal  focus  should  continue  to  be 
on  the  support  of  core  functions  of 
the  university  in  a manner  consistent 
with  the  principles  of  core  funding 
(see  our  discussion  of  Accountability 
and  Autonomy).  Funding  for  supple- 
mentary activities  outside  the  core,  to 
meet  such  things  as  special  man- 
power, special  research  or  inter- 
national-relations objectives,  should 
be  provided  at  full-cost. 

The  two  primary  methods  now 
used  to  transfer  core  funding  - block 
grants  to  the  provinces  and  direct- 
cost  or  partial-cost  research  grants 
distributed  according  to  peer  evalua- 
tion of  quality  - are  in  principle^  satis- 
factory but  need  to  exist  within  a 
much  better  articulated  set  of  national 
and  provincial  goals  and  objectives 
for  universities.  In  the  absence  of 
such  federal-provincial  objectives, 
university  support  is  being  chipped 
away  and  the  sector  damaged  dur- 
ing a decade  when  strong,  high- 
quality  universities  are  necessary 
for  the  economic  and  social  vitality  of 
the  country. 

In  summary,  our  view  is  that  the 
Commission's  questions  with  respect 
to  federal  support  of  universities 
should  not  be  answered  by  propos- 
ing significantly  different  ways  of 
delivering  federal  funding,  but  that 
relatively  stable  core  funding  should 
be  continued,  full-cost  supplemen- 
tary funding  should  be  provided  for 
supplementary  activities  in  response 
to  federal  objectives,  and  a forum 
should  be  urged  for  the  creation  and 
articulation  of  consistent  national 
and  provincial  goals  and  objectives 
towards  universities. 

Role  of  Private  Sector  and 
Entrepreneurial  Activities 

The  questions  are:  how  aggressively 
should  a university  pursue  commer- 
cial contacts  and  attempt  to  pro- 
mote and  market  the  results  of  its 
research?  and,  how  should  it  con- 
trol the  commercial  activities  in  which 
it  does  engage?  The  public  and  its 
governments  appear  to  expect  a more 
promotional  university  style,  yet 
the  university  mandate  is  that  of  a 
public,  non-commercial  institution 
with  a clear  responsibility  to  serve 
the  public  and  not  the  private  good. 
In  short,  the  issues  call  for  some 
sense  of  balance  between  policing 
and  promotion. 

While  the  process  of  developing 
and  transferring  technologies  is 
somewhat  alien  to  a university  whose 
strength  lies  in  a willingness  and 
ability  to  take  intellectual  and  not 
financial  risks  and  whose  attitude  to 
large-scale  technological  change  must 
be  analytical  and  enquiring,  not  pro- 
motional, we  are  nonetheless  becom- 
ing closer  partners  in  technological 
development  and  exploitation.  A few 
years  ago,  the  University  of  Toronto 
established  a wholly  controlled 
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TABLE  7 


FFFECTS  OF  REORGANIZING'THF  FORMULA  FFF  SCHEDULE  AND  INCREASING  FORMULA  FEES  Bv  20L  AND  2bl 


FTE 

Enrolment 

ARTS  4 SCIENCE 

24  ,666  .4 

TRANSITIONAL  YEAR  PROGRAM 

47.0 

FORESTRY 

B Sc  For 

245.6 

Dip  In  Resource  Mgmt 

4.0 

ARCH  1 TECTXJRE 

Landscape  Architecture 

122.5 

Arch  1 tecture 

287.7 

APPLIED  SCIENCE 

2,733.9 

NURSING 

383.2 

PHARMACY 

690.9 

MUSIC 

Music  - undergred  degree 

404  .2 

Music  - Operatic  Pert  Dip 

24  .0 

P 4 H E 

476.1 

DENTISTRY 

DOS 

453.2 

0 Sc  Oent 

3.7 

Graduate  Diploma  (Dent) 

38  .9 

Dental  Interns  4 Residents 

28.0 

MED  1 CINE 

Med  1 c 1 ne  .- 

985  .0 

Medicine,  Art  as  Applied  to 

14  .4 

Medical  Interhs  4 Residents 

1 ,653.0 

Health  Science  Diplomas 

12.6 

Dip  In  CMn  Chemistry 

9.0 

Rehabl 1 1 tat  Ion  Medicine 

338.7 

Hospital  Admin  Diploma 

0.0 

Speech  Path:  Olplome 

0.0 

EDUCATION 

Education  (B  Ed) 

1 ,007  .4 

Educ  - Tech  Studies  Cert 

94  .2 

Educ  - Continuing  Ed  Cert 

1 .019.1 

Educ  - Dip  In  Chi  Id  Study 

129 .0 

LAN 

4/7  .? 

MANAGEMENT  STUOIES 

Dip  tome  (M<pt  St) 

15.3 

WOOOS WORTH 

Woodsworth  Certificates 

184  .3 

Dip  In  Gerontology 

36.3 

Olp  In  Operational  Research 

1 .8 

Diploma  In  Translation 

17.7 

SCHOOL  OF  GRADUATE  STUDIES 

SGS  Professional  Masters 

1 ,473.4 

SGS  Doctoral  stream 

3,489.8 

Total  FTEs  1983-84 

41 ,568  .0 

Budget  I ncome  : *307,757  ,996 


FEE  CATEGORIES: 


DIRECT  ENTRY  1 
SECOND  ENTRY  - Professional  2 
SECOND  ENTRY  - Clinical  Sc  3 
DOCTORAL  PROGRAMS  4 
INTERNS  & RESIDENTS  5 


1 9 

8 3 - 8 4 

REVISED 

FEE  STRUCTURE 

FEE  INCOME  • 

20*  OF  TOTAL 

INCO»C 

FEE  INCOME  - 

* 25*  OF  TOTAL 

INCO* 

FEE 

Actua 1 
Tuition 

Actua 1 
F ee 

Tuition 

% 

Fee 

change 

from 

Tuition 

1 

F ee 

change 

from 

Tuition 

1 

Fee 

ctionq« 

CATEGORY 

Fee 

1 ncome 

Fee 

1 0 come 

actua 1 

Fee 

1 ncome 

actua 1 

Fee 

1 ncome 

actual 

1 

1102.50 

27 , 194 ,706 

1,102.50 

27,194,706 

0.01 

1 .320.00 

32,559,640 

19.7* 

1,760  .00 

43,412,864 

59  .6* 

1 

882.00 

41  ,454 

082.00 

4 1 ,454 

o.o* 

1 ,056.00 

49,632 

19.7* 

1 ,408.00 

66,176 

59.6* 

1 

1102.50 

270,774 

1 .102.50 

* 270,774 

0.0* 

1 ,320.00 

324,192 

19.7* 

1 ,760.00 

432,256 

59.6* 

2 

1134.00 

4,536 

2,205.00 

8,820 

94  .4* 

2,640.00 

10,560 

132.8* 

3,520.00 

14,080 

210.4* 

1 

1197.50 

146,694 

1 ,102.50 

135,056 

-7.9% 

1,320.00 

161,700 

10.2* 

1 ,760.00 

215,600 

47  .0* 

1197.50 

344 , 52 1 

1 . 102.50 

317,109 

-7.9% 

1 ,320.00 

379,764 

10.2* 

1 ,760.00 

506,352 

4 7.0* 

1197.50 

3.273.845 

1 , 102.50 

3,014 ,125 

-7.9% 

1,320.00 

3,608,740 

10.2* 

1 .760.00 

4,811  .664 

47  .0* 

1 

1 102.50 

422,4  78 

1,102.50 

422  ,478 

0.0* 

1 ,320.00 

505,824 

19.7* 

1 , 760  .00 

674 .4  52 

59.6* 

1102.50 

761,717 

1,102.50 

761  ,717 

0.0* 

1 ,320.00 

911 ,988 

19.7* 

1 ,760.00 

1 ,215,984 

59  .6* 

1 

1102.50 

445,631 

1 . 102.50 

445,631 

0.0* 

1,320 .00 

533,544 

19.7* 

1 , 760  .00 

711,392 

59.6* 

2 

1 102.50 

26,460 

2,205.00 

52,920 

100.0* 

2,640.00 

63,360 

139.5* 

5,520.00 

84  ,400 

219.3* 

1 

1 102.50 

524 ,900 

1,102.50 

524 ,900 

0.0* 

1 ,320.00 

628,452 

19.7* 

1 , 760 .00 

837  ,936 

59.6* 

3 

’402.00 

635,386 

3,307  .50 

1 ,498 ,959 

135.9* 

3,960.00 

1 .794  ,672 

182.5* 

5,280  . 00 

2,592,896 

276.6* 

2 

1402.00 

5,187 

2,205.00 

8,159 

57.3* 

2,640.00 

9.768 

88.3* 

3,520.00 

13,024 

151.1* 

2 

' 1 34  .00 

44 , 1 13 

2,205.00 

85,775 

94  .4* 

2.640.00 

102,696 

132.8* 

3,520  .00 

136  , 928 

210.4* 

5 

50.00 

1 ,400 

551.25 

15,435 

1002.5* 

660.00 

18,480 

1220.0* 

080.00 

24,640 

1660.0* 

3 

’402.00 

1 ,380,970 

3.307 .50 

3,257  ,888 

.135 .9* 

3,960.00 

3,900,600 

182.5* 

5,200.00 

5,200,800 

276  .6* 

2 

’ ’02.50 

15,876 

2,205.00 
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Innovations  Foundation  which  has 
the  right  of  first  refusal  over  the 
further  development  and  exploitation 
of  University  inventions,  except 
those  the  ownership  of  which  lies 
elsewhere  as  a result  of  contractual 
undertakings.  This  corporation  is  our 
primary  vehicle  for  the  commercial 
development  of  inventions,  which  it 
does  either  in  partnership  with  ven- 
ture capitalists  or  in  conjunction  with 
companies  that  might  themselves 
be  interested  in  the  ultimate  exploita- 
tion of  new  inventions.  Such  an 
enterprise  is  an  efficient  way  of  estab- 
lishing a feed-back  loop  between 
social  need,  as  measured  by  the  mar- 
ket place,  and  University  research; 
it  also  has  in  it  the  potential  for  ineffi- 
ciently diverting  university  research 
that  would  have  its  social  payoff  be- 
yond the  relatively  short  time  horizon 
of  commercial  interests. 

Like  other  universities,  we  have 
also  been  developing  more  specific- 
ally focussed  research  ancillaries  to 
take  advantage  of  the  financial  and 
other  benefits  that  a close  relation- 
ship with  industry  or  government 
can  provide.  In  partnership  with  the 
government  of  Ontario,  we  have 
recently  incorporated  an  Institute  for 
Hydrogen  Systems  and,  with  federal 
government  support,  a Microelec- 
tronics Development  Corporation. 
These  corporations  permit  us  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  creation  and  transfer 
of  new  technologies  in  a way  that 
would  be  difficult  without  the  special 
government  backing  that  they  have 
received  or  without  the  close  sup- 
port of  industry  that  they  can  attract; 
but  the  balance  of  benefit  or  cost  to 
the  University  and  to  society  will  be 
apparent  only  after  some  further 
time  has  passed.  Already  we  are 
aware  that  some  government  re- 
search-funding agencies  are  having 
difficulty  sorting  out  the  distinction 


between  our  core  research  programs 
in  hydrogen  which  exist  within  the 
University  and  the  more  develop- 
ment-oriented programs  of  the 
Hydrogen  Institute,  with  possible 
harm  to  our  basic  research,  and  ulti- 
mately to  the  creation  of  hydrogen 
as  an  efficient  alternative  fuel  in 
Canada. 

In  considering  the  creation  of 
other  ancillary  corporations  we  are 
concerned  to  ensure  that  there  will 
be  an  advantage  to  fundamental  or 
basic  research.  There  has  also  been 
some  interest  in  building  into  new 
enterprises  as  an  explicit  objective 
the  analysis  of  social  effects  where 
that  appears  relevant  and  feasible. 
For  example,  a centre  for  the  study  of 
toxicology  which  we  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Guelph  are  developing  in 
conjunction  with  governments  and 
industry  includes  among  its  research 
agenda  the  area  of  risk  assessment. 
Another  example  is  the  loosely  knit 
Co-operative  on  Information  Tech- 
nology which  we  have  organised  in 
cooperation  with  the  University  of 
Waterloo  in  order  to  bring  together 
scholars  from  both  institutions  who 
are  interested  in  social,  humanistic 
and  technical  aspects  of  a micro- 
electronic-based information  society. 
In  general,  however,  the  study  of 
social  and  economic  effects  of  new 
technologies  requires  a level  of  dis- 
ciplinary skill  and  commitment  that 
makes  it  difficult  simply  to  add  these 
areas  to  the  agenda  of  an  enterprise 
devoted  to  the  development  and 
implementation  of  some  new  tech- 
nology. The  social  issues  are  funda- 
mental and  not  just  peripheral  to 
the  process  of  implementing  new 
hardware. 

In  addition  to  the  formalization 
of  product-development  and  tech- 
nology-transfer activities  in  corporate 
bodies  outside  the  University,  we 


have  a growing  number  of  research 
contracts  with  private  and  govern- 
ment agencies.  These  amounted  in 
value  to  about  $io  million  in  1983-84, 
which  represents  roughly  five  per 
cent  of  our  total  research  expenditure 
(measured  according  to  the  Statis- 
tics Canada  procedures).  Generally 
speaking,  these  benefit  the  Univer- 
sity (and  presumably  the  contracting 
partner)  although  they  can  and  do 
occasionally  compete  for  scarce  re- 
sources within  the  University  and 
they  have  to  be  administered  proper- 
ly so  as  to  ensure  conformity  with 
University  research  policy  - par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  the  open- 
ness of  research  results  - and  so  as 
to  avoid  personal  conflicts  of  interest. 

In  managing  contract  research  and 
the  commercialization  of  inventions, 
we  have  operated  in  a way  that 
might  be  summarized  in  four  prin- 
ciples: 

1 Research  contracts  should  not 
be  considered  confidential  docu- 
ments; proposals  should  be  con- 
fidential but  not  contracts  into 
which  the  University  has  for- 
mally entered.  As  an  extension 
of  this  principle,  the  contract 
should  not  preclude  publication 
of  research  results  with  more 
than  minimum  time  delay;  if 
ownership  of  inventions  is  con- 
tracted away,  the  University 
should  always  retain  the  right  to 
use  the  results  for  teaching 

and  research. 

2 Faculty  promotion  and  salary 
changes  should  be  based  among 
other  things  on  publicly  available 
research  output;  research  not  avail- 
able publicly  should  not  count. 

3 Ownership  of  the  results  of  Uni- 
versity research  should  be  spelled 
out  clearly  in  policy  and  should 
reside  with  the  University  in  the 
first  instance  (with  the  inventor 
sharing  in  any  net  proceeds). 


4  The  commercialization  of  Univer- 
sity research  should  be  an  enter- 
prise as  separate  as  possible  from 
the  normal  operations  of  the  Uni- 
versity. One  way  to  achieve  this 
separation  is  to  create  special  cor- 
porations for  the  purpose. 

In  leaving  this  discussion  of  entre- 
preneurial activities,  it  is  appropri- 
ate to  make  some  comment  on  the 
important  role  to  be  played  by  the 
universities  as  originators  and  reposi- 
tories of  public  knowledge.  As  in- 
creasingly active  partners  in  the  pro- 
cess of  technological  development, 
universities  are  forced  to  think  fun- 
damentally about  their  attitude  to- 
ward the  ownership  of  new  ideas, 
new  products  and  new  processes 
they  are  helping  to  create.  Commer- 
cial gain  rests  frequently  on  pro- 
prietary knowledge;  in  consequence, 
either  universities  are  pressed  into 
confidentiality  agreements  or  indi- 
vidual researchers  hold  confidential 
their  research  results  to  degrees  that 
breach  customary  standards.  There 
are  reasons  to  resist  this,  and  reasons 
for  governments  to  support  and 
not  to  undermine  university  re- 
sistance. 

The  desirability  of  preserving 
openness  in  universities  goes  beyond 
the  issue  of  institutional  integrity; 
there  are  compelling  social  benefits  to 
be  gained  from  the  existence  of  pub- 
lic, non-proprietary  knowledge  of 
technology's  new  products  and  pro- 
cesses. The  exploitation  and  diffu- 
sion of  new  technologies  is  not  a 
particularly  rational  process;  it  rests 
on  a complex  social  structure  of 
ownership  rights  and  responsibilities 
(public  and  private).  As  new  tech- 
niques in  biotechnology  or  new 
microelectronic  products  are  drawn 
into  use,  some  individuals  and 
groups  in  society  will  benefit  and 
others  will  be  harmed.  A principal 
social  concern  must  be  that  the  gain 
to  be  realized  by  innovators  will  not 
take  into  account  the  costs  incurred 
by,  for  example,  technologically  dis- 
placed or  unemployed  workers. 
Society's  primary  defence  against  the 
resource  misallocation  that  this  might 
entail  is  to  maintain  high  levels  of 
investment  and  new  job  creation 
throughout  the  economy.  One  of  the 
best  ways  of  encouraging  this  to 
happen  is  to  ensure  that  a wide 
variety  of  individuals  and  institu- 
tions, small  as  well  as  large,  have 
access  to  the  knowledge  required 
to  exploit  the  new  technologies. 
Through  their  unique  commitment  to 
openness,  universities  have  a spe- 
cial responsibility  in  a rapidly  inno- 
vating society  to  encourage  this 
access. 

Operating  Funds:  Methods  of 
Allocation 

Although  we  would  favour  and 
strongly  encourage  the  use  of  a com- 
posite formula  to  determine  the  size 
of  the  Government's  annual  operat- 
ing grant,  the  University  of  Toronto 
favours  the  use  of  an  open  formula 
to  allocate  the  Operating  Grant  to 
universities  individually.  Why 
should  the  use  of  an  allocative  for- 
mula be  continued? 

— to  establish  a predictable  base  of 
funding  from  which  to  plan; 

— to  provide  an  objective  base  for 
determining  institutional  shares 
of  the  Operating  Grant; 

— to  provide  a visibly  fair  method  of 
allocation; 

— to  ensure  that  private  and  cor- 
porate benefaction  supplement  - 
and  not  supplant  - public  funding; 
— to  protect  and  encourage  institu- 
tional autonomy  and  responsibility; 
— to  separate  and  define  properly  the 
complementary  responsibilities  of 
the  government  and  the  universi- 
ties; 
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— to  provide  a realistic  basis  for 

ensuring  institutional  account- 
ability. 

None  of  the  other  alternatives 
envisioned  by  the  Commission  would 
realize  these  objectives.  We  see  little 
difference  between  an  allocation 
scheme  that  is  based  on  negotiation 
and  one  which  relies  on  discretion 
exercised  by  an  external  agency. 
Although  it  probably  would  not  be 
the  intent  of  such  an  agency  to 
discourage  institutional  initiative  and 
responsibility,  that  discouragement 
probably  would  be  the  effect  never- 
theless. We  note  that  in  other  juris- 
dictions where  arrangements  of  this 
sort  have  been  employed  - France, 
Sweden,  West  Germany  and  several 
American  states  - the  current  trend  is 
away  from  highly  centralized  discre- 
tion and  towards  schemes  that  em- 
phasize institutional  discretion  and 
planning.  If  funding  is  a major  issue  - 
and  we  believe  that  it  is  - these  im- 
portant decisions  about  resource  allo- 
cation should  not  be  taken  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  universities,  who 
are  best  situated  to  make  compe- 
tent allocations. 

The  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  discretionary  and  negotiated 
grants  taken  aside,  the  practical  and 
probably  inevitable  fact  is  that  exter- 
nal agencies  would  use  some  sort  of 
formulas  to  make  allocations.  The 
difference,  of  course,  would  be  that 
the  formulas  then  would  be  invisible 
to  either  the  universities  or  the 
general  public  - a wholly  unaccept- 
able state  of  affairs. 

Several  strong  reservations  about 
composite  formulas  as  instruments 
of  allocation  were  stated  in  our  com- 
ments about  accountability  and  acces- 
sibility. To  those  we  would  add 
the  following  observations  about  the 
specific  composite  funding  alterna- 
tive posed  by  the  Commission. 

The  Commission's  definition  of  a 
composite  formula  is  very  much  like 
the  current  situation  - so  much  so 
that  it  perhaps  does  not  really  stand 
as  a real  alternative.  If  the  discounts 
in  the  current  scheme  were  to  re- 
main in  place  indefinitely  and  with- 
out limit  - as  they  would  if  the 
Formula  is  not  modified  - they  in 
effect  establish  base  funding.  No  uni- 
versity's base  would  be  less  than  50 
per  cent  of  its  current  funding 
entitlement  regardless  of  changes  in 
enrolment.  The  levels  of  discount 
may  be  inappropriate  as  surrogates 
for  base  funding,  but  the  discount 
mechanism  itself  is  entirely  effective 
as  a definition  of  base  funding. 

Since  no  discount  is  as  high  as  100 
per  cent,  the  reverse  side  of  the 
discount  scheme  is  sensitivity  to 
changes  in  enrolment.  Again,  the 
levels  of  discount  may  be  too  high  or 
too  low,  but  the  mechanism  is  en- 
tirely workable. 

There  already  is  a supplement 
scheme  for  most  of  the  categories  of 
expense  cited  by  the  Commission. 
The  University  of  Toronto  would 
prefer  that  there  be  as  few  supple- 
mentary grants  as  possible,  and  that 
whatever  supplementary  grants  there 
are  should  be  reserved  for  recurrent 
program  requirements  and,  as  a 
corollary,  not  used  temporarily  for 
special  purposes.  The  Adjustment 
Fund,  as  proposed,  would  be  suitable 
for  special  purposes  on  a temporary 
basis. 

Some  areas  that  are  now  funded  on 
a supplementary  basis  could  be 
funded  under  the  Operating  Grants 
Formula.  For  example,  bilingual  edu- 
cation could  be  funded  by  increasing 
the  program  weight  for  programs 
and  courses  taught  in  French  (using 
the  current  Fiscal  Full-Time  Equiva- 
lent and  Full  Course  Equivalent  en- 
rolment reporting  definitions). 

Two  recent  sources  of  supplemen- 
tary funding  have  in  practice  been 
offshoots  of  the  Operating  Grants 


Formula.  The  Special  Equipment 
Fund  and  the  Visa  Fee  Supplement 
are  not  determined  by  formula  but 
they  are  allocated  under  the  Operat- 
ing Grant  Formula.  In  the  case  of 
the  Visa  Fee  Supplement,  sight  must 
not  be  lost  of  the  fact  that  the  sup- 
plement in  effect  displaces  savings 
that  otherwise  would  be  part  of 
the  Operating  Grant. 

Matching  grants  are  a new  con- 
cept, but  they  so  far  do  not  seem  to  be 
an  effective  substitute  for  recurrent 
support  for  university  operations  - 
nor  does  that  seem  to  be  the  Govern- 
ment's intention  for  them.  If  matching 
grants  do  not  involve  new  fund- 
ing, their  capability  to  attract  sup- 
port from  the  private  sector  or  to 
reinforce  research  grants  would  be 
no  greater  than  what  a university 
can  do  now  under  the  Operating 
Grant  Formula. 

Deregulation  of  operating  funding, 
and  its  replacement  by  a voucher 
scheme  and  full-cost  charging  for  re- 
search would  achieve  few  of  the 
objectives  that  have  been  set  for 
Ontario's  universities  and  would 
solve  few  of  the  problems  identified 
by  the  Commission.  Deregulation, 
as  suggested  by  the  Commission, 
would  be  an  exclusively  allocative 
device;  the  value  of  vouchers  would 
be  determined  by  government  as 
the  value  of  the  BIU  or  BOI  is  now 
determined.  In  other  words,  deregu- 
lation would  not  solve  the  funding 
problem. 

A more  extensive  discussion  of 
voucher  schemes  is  included  as 
Appendix  B. 

The  surest  test  of  the  current 
Operating  Grant  Formula  and  of  any 
alternatives  to  it  is  to  measure  its 
effectiveness  in  terms  of  certain  objec- 
tives. Before  outlining  the  objectives 
that  we  believe  a funding  formula 
for  Ontario  should  meet,  let  us  set  the 
context  by  citing  the  assumptions 
that  we  believe  can  reliably  guide 
thinking  about  various  formulistic 
allocation  schemes: 

1 An  allocation  formula  - either  a 
new  one,  the  current  one,  or  an 
amended  version  of  the  cur- 
rent one  - will  remain  basically 
intact  until  at  least  the  early 
1990's.  A formula  that  does  not 
span  at  least  five  years  will  be 
insufficiently  durable  to  ensure 
predictability  and  will  discour- 
age planning  - neither  of  which 
will  foster  further  institutional 
differentiation  and  adaptation. 

2 Accessibility  and  accountability 
will  be  major  elements  of  public 
policy  for  higher  education,  re- 
gardless of  enrolment  forecasts. 
Quality,  as  well,  will  be  a major 
element. 

3 No  allocation  formula  can  resolve 
the  problem  of  seriously  inade- 
quate overall  funding,  even  if  one 
assumes,  as  the  Commission  has 
done,  that  funding  will  not 
deteriorate  further. 

4 Allocation  formulas  are  - either 
explicitly  or  implicitly  - instru- 
ments of  policy.  They  are  not 
neutral. 

5 Enrolment  will  not  increase  sig- 
nificantly during  the  balance  of  the 
1980's.  The  probability  of  a de- 
crease is  greater  than  that  of  an 
increase,  but  comparative  stability 
is  the  most  likely  situation. 

The  objectives  that  we  would  set 
for  an  allocation  formula  are  these: 
i The  formula  should  be  predict- 
able, stable  and  durable. 

ii  The  formula  should  be  fair. 

iii  The  formula  must  protect,  if  not 
enhance,  quality. 

iv  Some  sensitivity  to  enrolment 
change  should  be  present  to  en- 
sure accessibility  and  account- 
ability, but  that  sensitivity  need 
not  apply  to  all  programs  univer- 
sally. 


v  Sensitivity  to  enrolment  growth 
should  pertain  to  growth  which 
is  the  product  of  genuine  demand 

- not  demand  which  is  induced  by 
what  the  Ontario  Council  on 
University  Affairs  in  1982  called 
"aggressive  competition  for  en- 
rolment among  institutions". 

vi  Sensitivity  to  enrolment  decline 
should  pertain  to  declines  that 
are  reasonably  needed  for 
rationalization. 

The  current  Operating  Grant  For- 
mula - in  principle  if  not  always  in 
detail  - meets  many  of  these  objec- 
tives. It  is  stable  and  predictable.  It 
would  be  durable  if  an  unequivocal 
commitment  were  made  to  it.  It  is 
somewhat  sensitive  to  enrolment, 
at  least  to  a degree  sufficient  to  en- 
sure accessibility  and  accountability. 
What  it  does  not  do  well  is  strike 
a balance  between  the  need  to  main- 
tain the  quality  of  higher  education  in 
Ontario  while  also  funding  growth 
and  diversity. 

The  University  of  Toronto  would 
favour  the  following  approach  to 
allocation  of  the  Operating  Grant: 
a The  framework  of  the  current 
formula  should  be  retained.  It  is 
understood  and  comparatively 
simple.  Continuity  is  important, 
whereas  a wholesale  replacement 
of  the  current  scheme  would  pro- 
duce an  undesirable  degree  of  dis- 
ruption. 

b The  six-year  base  and  three-year 
moving  average  arrangement 
should  be  retained,  including  the 
"three  best  years"  provision  in 
the  base. 

c Whether  or  not  the  specific  base 
average-moving  average  scheme 
is  continued  exactly  in  its  current 
form,  the  basic  concept  should  be 
retained  so  that  discounts  will 
be  real  as  opposed  to  being  only 
temporary  deferrals, 
d A two-tier  discount  scheme  should 
be  introduced.  One  tier  (a  "buf- 
fered" tier)  would  operate  within  a 
seven  per  cent  range  above  the 
actual  BIU  entitlements  which 
would  obtain  for  each  institution 
in  1984-83,  and  a five  per  cent 
range  below  the  entitlements. 
Within  the  first  tier,  the  discount 
would  be  set  at  75  per  cent  for 
all  programs. 

The  second  tier  would  operate 
outside  the  buffered  tier  as  entitle- 
ments passed  either  the  upper 
or  lower  ranges  due  to  enrolment 
fluctuations.  In  the  second  tier  - 
that  is,  outside  the  "buffered"  tier 

- the  discounts  should  drop  to 
50  per  cent  for  growth  and  30  per 
cent  for  shrinkage. 

e The  Formula  fee  schedule  should 
be  modified  as  proposed  in  our 
discussion  of  tuition  fees. 

There  are  several  possible  varia- 
tions on  this  approach,  depending  on 
other  courses  of  action  that  the  Com- 
mission might  propose.  For  example: 
— The  base  average  could  be  set 
for  each  institution  as  a matter  of 
policy  in  some  sort  of  plan  for 
a university  system.  Universities 
will  have  autonomy  and  an 
effective  planning  horizon  with 
respect  to  initiatives  that  would 
take  them  above  or  below  the 
base  average. 

— Discounts  could  vary,  either  by 
program  or  time  period  or  both. 
Again,  this  could  be  made  possible 
by  a plan  for  a system  which  would 
indicate  areas  - either  programs 
or  sectors  - that  should  be  added 
or  removed,  expanded  or  shrunk. 
A high  discount  set  for  a fixed 
period  (for  example,  four  years) 
would  be  an  effective  incentive  for 
universities  to  remove  or  reduce 
specified  programs.  Discounts 
used  in  this  way  would  provide 
funding  for  adaptability  within  a 
formula  (thus  avoiding  a large  and 


expensive  administrative  super- 
structure) and  would  make  a realis- 
tic allowance  for  university 
autonomy  and,  in  consequence, 
differentiation.  This  is  a variation 
that  we  strongly  favour,  but  would 
recommend  it  only  if  it  is  accom- 
panied by  a comprehensively  de- 
veloped and  clearly  stated  plan  for 
a university  system. 

— Base  averages  could  be  periodically 
adjusted  if  the  gap  between  the 
base  average  and  the  moving  aver- 
age became  too  great  in  terms  of 
actual  performance.  This  arrange- 
ment would  be  an  alternative  only 
if  the  cycle  was  quite  long,  five 
years  at  the  least. 

We  believe  that  an  allocation  for- 
mula designed  along  these  lines 
would  strike  a good  balance  between 
pressures  to  grow  and  pressures  to 
fund  existing  programs  properly.  Ac- 
cessibility and  accountability  would 
be  effectively  recognized.  But  most 
important,  universities  would  rely 
on  incentives  and  discretion  instead 
of  having  their  behaviour  governed 
by  decree  and  prescription.  More- 
over, it  would  avoid  the  continual 
adjustment  and  readjustment  that 
would  result  from  a process  of  system 
control  and  differentiation  as  op- 
posed to  a plan  that  would  set  goals 
and  objectives  for  a system  but  other- 
wise rely  on  institutional  initiative. 

Depending  on  the  objectives  that 
are  set  for  a university  system  in 
Ontario,  the  Commission  might  wish 
to  consider  further  the  merits  of  a 
composite  formula,  but  in  a quite  dif- 
ferent context,  one  which  in  prac- 
tice might  combine  a funding  formula 
with  an  allocation  formula. 

The  Committee  on  the  Future  Role 
of  Universities  in  Ontairo  (CFRUO) 
concluded  its  final  report  with  a sug- 
gestion that  a system  of  higher  educa- 
tion for  Ontario  might  be  organ- 
ized into  several  generic  groups  of 
institutions  with  common  roles  and 
objectives.  At  the  University  of 
Toronto,  that  suggestion  was  seen  as 
both  realistic  and  progressive. 
Whether  or  not  the  specific  groups 
suggested  by  CFRUO  were  appro- 
priate, the  concept  of  institutional 
groups  with  distinct  roles  and  objec- 
tives remains  very  attractive. 

If  a system  were  to  be  defined  in 
terms  of  groups,  funding  and  alloca- 
tion schemes  should  be  designed  to 
reflect  that  organization.  The  re- 
sult would  be  a series  of  composite 
funding  formulas,  with  perhaps  iden- 
tical components  (for  example,  base 
or  core  funding,  enrolment  funding, 
research  funding  and  supplementary 
or  special  program  funding),  but 
with  different  weights  among  the 
components.  For  example,  a univer- 
sity whose  objectives  were  oriented 
primarily  to  providing  accessibility 
might  receive  a larger  proportion  of 
their  funding  on  the  basis  of  enrol- 
ment and  a comparatively  smaller 
portion  as  base  funding. 

Under  a composite  funding  scheme 
of  this  sort,  there  might  then  be  dis- 
tinctive allocation  schemes  for  each 
group.  Moreover,  the  Government 
and  any  agencies  advising  the 
government  would  make  a separate 
funding  decision  for  each  institu- 
tional group.  This  would  be  quite 
different  from  the  current  pattern  un- 
der which  the  Government  makes 
basically  two  funding  decisions  for 
post-secondary  education:  one  for 
colleges  and  one  for  universities. 

Lest  this  seem  an  unrealistically 
radical  course  of  action,  the  Commis- 
sion should  consider  these  points: 

- The  Commission,  both  in  its  terms 
of  reference  and  in  its  discussion 
paper,  places  a high  premium  on 
differentiation. 


- There  already  is  a quite  high  de- 
gree of  differentiation,  almost  all 
of  which  is  the  result  of  institution- 
al discretion  and  initiative.  In 
other  words  each  university  has 
decided  for  itself  what  it  wants 

to  be;  thus  there  already  is  a predi- 
lection towards  self-selection. 

- The  current  omnibus  approach  to 
funding  is  implicitly  based  on 
the  pretence  that  all  universities 
are  alike,  or  should  be  steered 

by  funding  to  become  alike.  In 
other  words,  funding  decisions  are 
not  consistent  with  a desire  for 
differentiation. 

- Multiple  goals  have  been  set  for 
universities,  yet  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  any  one  institution 
fulfilling  all  of  these  without  be- 
coming swamped  and  organiza- 
tionally paralyzed. 

- A system  will  necessarily  call  for 
varying  institutional  roles,  other- 
wise there  is  no  point  in  having  a 
system  beyond  the  current  one 
which  has  only  a funding  scheme 
in  common. 

- Funding  is  inadequate  and  the 
Commission  has  assumed  that  it 
will  remain  inadequate.  The 
Government  has  stated  that  no 
institutions  will  be  closed.  It  there- 
fore is  unrealistic  for  every  univer- 
sity to  pursue  equally  all  of  the 
objectives  that  have  been  set  for 
the  universities.  The  product  of  a 
headlong  pursuit  of  institutional 
equality  can  only  be  mediocrity. 
Distinct  roles  with  separate  fund- 
ing decisions  are  the  keystone  of 
quality,  and  are  the  most  economi- 
cal format  for  determining  funding 
requirements. 

Capital  Funding 

Debates  about  funding  for  univer- 
sities in  Ontario  usually  focus  on  the 
inadequacy  of  operating  funds,  but 
by  virtually  any  comparative  mea- 
sure, funds  for  capital  maintenance 
and  improvement  are  even  less 
adequate.  In  1982,  the  University  of 
Toronto  assessed  the  maintenance 
requirements  of  every  building  in  its 
inventory.  That  assessment  identified 
$24  million  in  deferred  maintenance 
projects.  Deferred  maintenance  is 
the  accumulation  over  time  of  com- 
paratively small  preventative  main- 
tenance activities  and  of  larger  pro- 
jects involving  replacement  or  major 
overhaul  of  major  building  compo- 
nents. The  cost  of  deferred  mainte- 
nance will  increase  as  capital  funding 
remains  seriously  inadequate.  The 
cost  at  the  University  of  Toronto  is 
probably  considerably  higher  than 
comparable  costs  at  most  other  uni- 
versities due  to  the  age  of  many  of 
our  buildings  (40  per  cent  of  the 
University's  buildings  are  more  than 
50  years  old),  but  the  problem  never- 
theless must  be  very  serious  for  all 
universities. 

The  inadequacy  of  capital  support 
becomes  all  the  more  apparent  when 
one  considers  what  deferred  main- 
tenance does  not  include.  It  does  not 
include  alterations  to  adapt  service- 
able space  to  new  requirements.  It 
does  not  include  new  construction 
to  meet  space  shortages.  It  does  not 
include  renovations  and  alterations 
aimed  at  reducing  operating  costs.  It 
does  not  include  building  improve- 
ments to  accommodate  handicapped 
students.  It  does  not  include  alter- 
ations needed  to  comply  with  occu- 
pational health  and  safety  require- 
ments. If  the  name  of  the  game  is 
adaptation  and  differentiation,  the 
universities  of  Ontario  cannot  play  it 
well  in  facilities  that  are  becoming 
progressively  inadequate,  poorly 
maintained  and  out  of  date. 

What  operations  specifically  are 
affected  by  the  lack  of  adequate  capi- 
tal funding?  An  entirely  truthful 
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answer  for  the  University  of  Toronto 
would  be  to  say  that  virtually  every- 
thing is  affected.  Even  the  Univer- 
sity's newest  plants  (the  Scarborough 
and  Erindale  campuses)  are  nearly 
seven  per  cent  below  entitlements 
under  the  COU  "Building  Blocks" 
formula.  But  shortages  are  particular- 
ly severe  in  research  laboratories, 
libraries  and  graduate  student  re- 
search and  study  space.  Each  is  an 
area  of  importance  to  the  distinctive 
role  of  the  University  of.Toronto. 
Links  with  industry  are  as  important 
to  the  University  as  they  are  to  the 
Commission,  but  the  absence  of  ade- 
quate space  all  too  frequently  lim- 
its our  capability  to  accept  research 
contracts  and  accommodate  post- 
doctoral fellows  and  graduate 
students. 

The  situation  with  respect  to  teach- 
ing and  research  equipment  is  equally 
serious,  if  not  more  serious.  In  1982 
a special  task  force  reported  that  the 
replacement  cost  of  the  University's 
teaching  equipment  was  $72  million 
in  1981  dollars  and  that  the  useful  life 
of  teaching  equipment  was  between 
nine  and  ten  years,  thus  necessitat- 
ing an  annual  expenditure  of  about 
$7  million  for  equipment  replacement . 
Expenditures  for  research  equipment 
and  for  installation  costs  would  be 
in  addition  to  this  amount. 

The  University  cannot  afford  to 
meet  the  cost  of  equipment  replace- 
ment. The  other  universities  appar- 
ently cannot  do  so  either,  as  Table  8 
indicates.  The  Government,  through 
various  temporary  arrangements  (the 
BILD  Research  Equipment  Grant 
Program,  the  University  Research 
Incentive  Fund,  and  the  Special 
Equipment  Fund),  has  provided  im- 
portant infusions  of  funding  for 
equipment.  But  it  has  been  difficult  to 
plan  a regular  program  of  equip- 
ment replacement  when  one  cannot 
be  sure  about  sources  of  funding. 

We  would  favour  a recommenda- 
tion with  respect  to  an  adjustment 
fund  which  would  allow  equipment 
replacement  as  a legitimate  cost  of 
adaptation  and  adjustment.  The 
ability  to  teach  and  conduct  research 
in  new  or  expanded  areas  often  is 
as  dependent  on  the  adequacy  of 
equipment  as  on  the  adequacy  of 
staffing. 

Capital  funding  is  so  inadequate 
that  the  University  of  Toronto  would 
not  advocate  a shift  in  balance  away 
from  capital  funds  to  operating 
funds.  If  public  funding  for  both  cate- 
gories of  expense  were  to  increase 
there  might  be  a logical  tendency  to 
allow  capital  funding  to  increase  to 
levels  that  the  Council  of  Ontario 
Universities  "Building  Blocks" 
formula  would  call  for  as  space  entitle- 
ments. That  course  of  action,  in  our 
view,  would  shift  the  balance  too  far 
in  favour  of  capital  funding.  Just  as 
there  are  limits  in  the  Operating  Grant 
formula,  there  should  be  limits  on 
space  entitlement.  The  limits  could  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  institutional 
plans  stated  within  the  context  of  a 
system  design.  The  plans  would  not 
be  so  detailed  as  to  identify  specific 
capital  projects;  instead  they  would 
be  expressed  in  terms  of  institutional 
role  and  size. 

We  believe  that  capital  funding 
should  increase  to  levels  that  would 
make  adequate  provision  for  plant 
maintenance,  and  for  the  alterations 
and  renovations  necessary  to  adapt 
physical  plants  to  their  most  effective 
uses.  New  construction,  in  this  con- 
text, would  be  funded  when  it  was 
more  cost  effective  than  alteration 
or  renovation.  This  balance  between 
operating  support  and  capital  sup- 
port would  place  a strong  emphasis 
on  efficiency  and  adaptability. 

If  considerably  more  capital  fund- 
ing were  made  available,  a return 
to  a formula  for  allocating  capital 
funds  would  merit  consideration. 


Our  preliminary  view  is  that  the 
"Building  Blocks"  formula  might 
work  quite  well  as  an  allocative 
mechanism.  But  in  the  absence  of 
such  an  enlargement  of  capital  sup- 
port, the  University  of  Toronto 
would  prefer  a continuation  of  the 
current  arrangement  but  with  several 
major  modifications  in  the  prioritiza- 
tion and  categorization  scheme 
recommended  by  the  Ontario  Council 
on  University  Affairs  and  imple- 
mented by  the  Ministry  of  Colleges 
and  Universities. 

Two  areas  of  immediate  concern  are 
these: 

a The  distinction  between  alterations 
and  renovations  is  in  some  re- 
spects artificial.  Alterations  can 
extend  the  economic  life  of  facilities 
which  may  be  obsolete  in  terms 
of  their  current  uses  but  may  be 
suitable  for  other  uses  by  altera- 
tion. The  distinction  as  currently 
applied  does  not  permit  flexible 
use  of  facilities  for  it  fundamentally 
assumes  that  they  will  be  used 
throughout  their  economic  lives  for 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
originally  designed  or  acquired. 
This  assumption  is  neither  realistic 
nor  reasonable.  Ultimately  it  is 
wasteful,  particularly  when  the 
prospects  for  new  construction  are 
low  and  the  costs  of  operation 
are  high. 

b Even  if  the  distinction  between 
renovations  and  alterations  were 
valid  in  all  cases,  assigning  differ- 
ent priorities  to  them  may  be  mis- 
taken. Given  the  pace  of  evolution 
of  academic  disciplines  and  the 
wide  variety  of  activities  in  many 
universities,  the  need  for  alter- 
ations can  be  at  least  as  great  as  the 
need  for  renovations.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto's  Capital  Requests 
List  plainly  indicates  a deliber- 
ate interleafing  of  priorities  for 
renovations  and  alterations. 

What  difference  does  this  make? 
Due  to  the  severe  shortage  of  capital 
funds,  the  Ministry,  in  following 
the  OCUA's  priorities  and  criteria, 
categorically  places  all  renovation 
projects  ahead  of  alteration  projects, 
regardless  of  how  a university  may 
have  ranked  them.  In  consequence, 
alteration  projects  are  rarely  ap- 
proved for  funding,  and  the  univer- 
sity's priorities  are  in  effect  ignored 
and  distorted.  Assuming  - as  we 
hope  the  Commission  will  - that  a 
university's  judgements  about  capi- 
tal priorities  are  sound,  this  practice 
results  in  scarce  funds  being  expend- 
ed for  less  important  projects  while 
more  important  projects  go  un- 
funded. 

It  makes  another  difference  as 
well.  Alterations  usually  cost  less 
than  new  construction.  The  cost  dif- 
ference is  even  greater  where  land 
costs  are  taken  into  account  on  the 
assumption  that  a new  building  re- 
quires a new  site.  Space  entitle- 
ment schemes  usually  are  based  on 
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institutional  requirements.  But  these 
requirements  - as  in  the  case  of  the 
"Building  Blocks"  formula  - are 
the  net  result  of  a composition  of 
several  sub-formulas  for  specific  cate- 
gories of  space  (for  example,  libraries 
and  teaching  laboratories). 

For  many  universities,  including 
the  University  of  Toronto,  these  sub- 
formulas indicate  surpluses  and 
shortages,  finally  producing  a net 
entitlement.  A higher  or  at  least  equal 
priority  on  alterations  would  allow 
a university  to  convert  space  that  is 
surplus  for  one  purpose  into  space 
that  is  needed  for  other  purposes  - 
and  to  do  so  without  increasing 
total  inventories  and  without  incur- 
ring the  high  costs  of  new  construc- 
tion. If  inventories  do  not  increase, 
many  increases  in  operating  costs 
can  be  avoided  as  well;  the  capital- 
ized cost  of  operating  one  square 
foot  of  new  space  is  actually  greater 
than  the  cost  of  constructing  that 
space. 

Take  the  University  of  Toronto 
as  an  example.  It  would  cost  $118 
million  to  meet  the  University's 
"Building  Blocks"  space  entitlement 
by  new  construction.  But  it  would 
cost  only  $61  million  if  alteration  of 
space  so  that  uses  could  be  shifted 
from  areas  of  surplus  to  areas  of 
shortage  were  included  in  combina- 
tion with  new  construction;  in  some 
cases  overall  space  inventories  would 
simply  have  to  be  expanded.  But 
the  Government's  priorities  for 
capital  funding  should  allow  for  a 
realistic  and,  we  strongly  believe, 
more  efficient  combination  of  altera- 
tions, renovations  and  new  construc- 
tion. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  corporate 
taxation  policies,  incentives  are  al- 
ready in  place  that  would  encourage 
private  firms  to  support  capital  im- 
provements in  universities.  The  Uni- 
versity has  been  able  to  attract  con- 
siderable support  from  private 
sources  for  its  most  recent  two  major 
capital  projects  - a new  student 
services  centre  and  a natural  re- 
sources centre.  But  large  scale  reli- 
ance on  private  support  solves  only  a 
part  - in  most  cases  the  smaller  part  - 
of  the  capital  funding  problem. 
Deferred  maintenance,  building  alter- 
ations and  renovations,  safety  and 
fire  code  improvements,  are  unfortu- 
nately too  prosaic  to  attract  private 
support.  Large,  highly  visible  pro- 
jects involving  new  construction  or 
the  renovation  of  entire  buildings 
are  the  type  of  projects  most  appeal- 
ing to  private  and  corporate  benefac- 
tion. And  universities  are  grateful  for 
it.  But  the  Commission  should  be 
cautious  about  any  suggestions  for 
shifting  the  responsibility  for  capital 
funding  from  public  to  private 
sources. 

Within  the  context  of  a system 
and  of  formulistic  funding  and  alloca- 
tion policies,  a distinction  between 
public  and  private  support  might  be 
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based  on  formula  entitlements.  Uni- 
versities under  such  a scheme  might 
rely  on  public  funding  for  mainten- 
ance of  their  existing  plants  (inclu- 
ding alterations  and  renovations) 
and  for  new  construction  up  to  an 
entitlement,  which  could  be  deter- 
mined either  by  a formula  or  by  dis- 
cretion within  a system  plan.  For 
capital  projects  or  parts  of  capital  pro- 
jects outside  their  entitlements,  uni- 
versities would  rely  on  private 
sources. 

Summary 

Accountability  and  Autonomy 

1 Core  undertakings  are  all  those 
activities  which  are  fundamen- 
tal to  the  purpose  of  a univer- 
sity, the  intellectual  infrastruc- 
ture. Core  funding  is  funding 
in  support  of  the  universities' 
core  undertaking.  Four  prin- 
ciples should  govern  funding 
arrangements:  assurance  of 
adequacy,  accountability  accom- 
panied by  institutional  autonomy, 
stability,  mutually  supportive 
roles  for  federal  and  provincial 
governments. 

2 The  University  favours  continu- 
ance of  formula  funding  with 
some  sensitivity  to  enrolment  and 
a strong  commitment  to  the  block 
grant  concept,  which  would  pro- 
vide flexibility  in  developing 
differentiation.  In  the  absence  of  a 
block  grant,  the  universities  will 
tend  toward  homogeneity  and 
stagnation  of  programs  and 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  will 
suffer. 

3 Composite  funding  formulas  are 
effective  in  determining  global 
support  levels,  but  are  less  useful 
in  allocating  funds  to  individual 
universities.  The  University 
recommends  that  the  Government 
of  Ontario  use  a composite  formu- 
la to  determine  the  size  of  the 
annual  Operating  Grant,  but  use 
an  enrolment  sensitive  formula 
with  discounts  to  allocate  it,  or 
alternatively  use  an  allocation 
formula  keyed  to  different  generic 
groups  of  universities. 

4 The  core  undertaking  includes 
both  teaching  and  research. 

Separation  of  Research  and  Instructional 
Funding 

5 Evolving  science  and  technology 
policy  encourages  universities  to 
redirect  resources  toward  sup- 
plementary, rather  than  core,  re- 
search. This  direction  is  not  bene- 
ficial. 

6 Canada  already  ranks  low  in 
government  support  of  re- 
search and  development  in  uni- 
versities, as  well  as  very  low  in 
support  of  the  advancement 

of  basic  knowledge;  universi- 
ties themselves  increasingly 
deploy  operating  funds  in  sup- 
port of  research.  There  is  an 
inadequate  appreciation  of  the 
relationship  between  basic 
science  and  technological 
change.  The  sine  qua  non  of 
successful  technology  transfer  is  a 
healthy  research  base. 

7 The  argument  for  separation  of 
instructional  and  research  fund- 
ing is  weak  on  grounds  of  both 
principle  and  practicality:  they 
are  fused  activities;  separation 
would  introduce  variability  or  in- 
stability. 

8 How  well  the  Macdonald  scheme 
(or  another  scheme  that  would 
base  operating  funding  on  the 
ability  to  attract  graduate  fun- 
ding) would  work  would  depend 
on  the  concept  of  system  adopted: 
If  differentiated  so  that  some 
universities  are  heavily  oriented 
toward  research,  the  current 


formula  would  work  well.  If  un- 
differentiated, the  current  formula 
is  an  incentive  to  add  graduate 
programs.  The  basic  question  is 
whether  universities  without 
graduate  programs  should  be 
doing  more  research. 

Funding  Indirect  Costs  of  Research 

9  Indirect  costs  are  not  now  being 
met  and  are  a drain  on  university 
operating  budgets.  The  Univer- 
sity has  serious  doubts  about 
altering  the  program  weight  for 
doctoral  programs.  The  sugges- 
tion is  a restatement  of  the  Mac- 
donald RIU  scheme,  which  is  it- 
self not  very  different  from  the 
current  scheme. 

Tuition  Fees 

10  The  University  would  favour 
recommendations:  l)  that  would 
continue  a Formula  fee  schedule 
but  considerably  revise  it  and  per- 
mit institutional  discretion;  2) 
that  would  allow  increases  that 
were  at  least  equivalent  to  annual 
increases  in  the  Operating  Grant; 
and,  if  increased  demand  for 
financial  aid  were  to  result,  3)  that 
OSAP  funding  be  increased. 

11  The  schedule  should  be  reorgan- 
ized to  reflect  the  various  con- 
cepts of  accessibility  and  pro- 
gram cost  (the  University  pro- 
poses five  program  groups),  with 
visa  fees  varying  in  the  same 
ratios.  Accessibility  would  be  em- 
phasized for  programs  that  enrol 
students  directly  from  secondary 
school. 

12  Universities  should  have  discre- 
tion to  set  fees  at  up  to  120%  of 
the  Formula  fee,  and  these  should 
be  recognized  by  OSAP.  Com- 
pulsory academic  incidental  fees 
should  be  prohibited  and  the 
discretionary  allowance  used  to 
replace  incidental  fee  income 
with  tuition  fee  income. 

13  Any  fee  increases  must  be  used 
to  enhance  support  for  univer- 
sities, not  to  displace  existing 
government  funding. 

Federal  Support  of  Universities 

14  The  federal  government  has  an 
interest  in  higher  education  ex- 
tending as  far  back  as  1910. 

The  federal  government's  first 
and  foremost  objective  should  be 
to  assist  in  developing  strong 
university  infrastructures. 

15  Funding  for  special  initiatives 
should  be  provided  at  full-cost. 
Funding  for  core  activities  should 
be  stable. 

16  Current  federal-provincial  trans- 
fer mechanisms  are  satisfactory, 
but  need  a clear  set  of  national 
and  provincial  goals  and  objec- 
tives to  function  well. 

Role  of  Private  Sector  and  Entre- 
preneurial Activities 

17  Government  expectations  that 
the  universities  should  be  more 
promotional  represent  a prob- 
lem of  balance  in  terms  of  the 
University's  mandate  to  serve 
the  public  good  before  the  private 
good. 

18  The  University  established  the 
Innovations  Foundation  to  es- 
tablish a link  between  Univer- 
sity research  and  the  market- 
place. The  University  has  also 
established  specifically  fo- 
cussed research  ancillaries 
which  provide  for  closer  rela- 
tionships with  industry  and 
government.  These  ventures 
present  some  risks  for  the  Univer- 
sity's basic  research  effort.  The 
University  has  made  efforts  to 
build  into  these  enterprises  some 
considerations  of  social  and 
economic  effects  of  new  tech- 
nologies. 


19  In  its  growing  contract  research 
efforts,  the  University  has 
sought  to  ensure  coherence 
with  formal  policies  and  with 
principles  protecting  openness  of 
contract  documents,  publication 
and  ownership  of  results  of  re- 
search, setting  of  salaries  in  accor- 
dance with  publicly  available 
research  output,  and  separation 
of  the  commercialization  of  re- 
search from  normal  University 
operations. 

20  The  desirability  of  preserving 
openness  in  research  is  funda- 
mental to  the  universities  and 
has  significant  benefits  for 
society. 

Operating  Funds:  Methods  of  Allocation 

21  The  University  favours  continu- 
ance of  an  open  allocative  formula 
in  order  to  achieve  objectives 
that  would  not  be  realized  by  the 
other  alternatives  envisioned  by 
the  Commission. 

22  The  specific  composite  funding 
formula  alternative  posed  by  the 
Commission  is  really  very  much 
like  the  current  situation.  There 
is  already  a supplement  scheme 
for  most  categories  of  expense 
cited:  The  University  would  pre- 
fer as  few  supplementary  grants 
as  possible,  reserved  for  recurrent 
program  requirements,  and  not 
used  temporarily  for  special  pur- 
poses. Some  areas  now  funded  on 
a supplementary  basis  should 

be  funded  under  the  Operating 
Grants  Formula.  Any  further  sup- 
plementary funding  should  be 
in  addition  to  the  Operating  Grant, 
and  should  be  awarded  competi- 
tively. 

23  Matching  grants  are  a new  con-  • 
cept,  but  are  not  an  effective  sub- 
stitute for  recurrent  support  of 
university  operations. 

24  Deregulation  and  a voucher 
scheme  would  not  solve  the  fund- 
ing problem. 

25  The  University  proposes  an  allo- 
cation scheme  for  the  Operating 
Grant,  with:  a six-year  base  and 
three-year  moving  average;  a two- 
tier  discount  scheme  (one  tier  a 
"buffered  tier");  and  modification 
of  the  Formula  fee  schedule. 

26  The  CFRUO  proposal  for  the 
organization  of  the  universities 
into  several  generic  groups  of 
institutions  with  common  roles 
and  objectives  was  both  progres- 
sive and  realistic.  If  a system 
were  to  be  defined  in  that  manner, 
a series  of  funding  and  allocation 
schemes  should  be  designed  for 
each  institutional  group.  Differ- 
entiation of  funding  and  alloca- 
tion schemes  would  accord  with 
differentiation  of  institutions. 

Capital  Funding 

27  The  University  of  Toronto's  costs 
for  deferred  maintenance  are 
probably  higher  than  those  of  any 
other  institution,  but  the  problem 
must  be  very  serious  for  all  uni- 
versities. The  problem  is  even 
more  serious  because  deferred 
maintenance  costs  do  not  include 
the  expense  for  space  alterations 
or  new  construction  for  purposes 
of  adaptation,  conservation,  and 
compliance  with  new  regulations. 

28  Virtually  every  operation  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  is  affected 
by  lack  of  adequate  capital  fund- 
ing. The  situation  with  respect  to 
teaching  and  research  equipment 
is  equally  serious.  The  University 
would  favour  a recommendation 
regarding  the  adjustment  fund 
which  would  allow  equipment  re- 
placement as  a legitimate  cost  of 
adaptation  and  adjustment.  The 
University  would  not  favour  a 
shift  in  balance  away  from  capital 
funds  to  operating  funds. 


29  The  University  believes  that  capi- 
tal funding  should  increase  to 
provide  adequately  for  plant 
maintenance  and  for  the  altera- 
tions and  renovations  needed 

to  adapt  physical  plants  to  their 
most  effective  uses.  If  capital 
funding  were  considerably  en- 
larged, a return  to  an  allocation 
formula  would  merit  considera- 
tion. 

30  The  distinction  accorded  renova- 
tions is  artificial.  The  University 
believes  there  should  be  a high- 
er or  at  least  equal  priority  for 
alterations,  which  could  achieve 
savings  on  new  construction,  on 
differentiation  of  space  uses, 

on  operating  costs,  and  the  like. 
In  any  case,  university  priorities 
should  be  followed.  The  current 
scheme  directs  scarce  resources 
to  less  important  projects  while 
more  important  projects  go 
unfunded. 

31  Incentives  are  already  in  place 
that  would  encourage  private 
firms  to  support  capital  improve- 
ments in  universities.  But  the 
possibility  of  shifting  respon- 
sibility for  capital  funding  from 
public  to  private  sources 
should  be  viewed  with  caution; 
it  would  solve  only  a small 

part  of  the  capital  funding 
problem. 


Chapter  6 
QUALITY 

Any  restructuring,  differentiation  or 
adaptation  that  occurs  within  and 
among  the  universities  of  Ontario 
must  support  the  maintenance  and 
enhancement  of  quality.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  endorses  without 
reservation  the  Commission's  view 
that  this  is  a matter  of  highest  priority 
and  that  a "strong  thrust  towards  ex- 
cellence" is  vital.  This  outlook  should 
guide  the  Commission's  specific 
recommendations  in  all  of  the  areas 
under  study. 

Quality  Assessment 

In  one  important  respect  questions 
about  the  assessment  of  quality  can- 
not be  answered.  Adequacy  and 
deficiency  depend  on  a frame  of 
reference  for  measurement.  The  usual 
frames  of  reference  are  the  objec- 
tives and  purposes  that  universities 
are  pursuing,  either  collectively  or 
individually.  A clear  sense  of  pur- 
pose is  lacking  for  universities  in 
Ontario,  which  is  why  the  University 
of  Toronto  advocates  a careful  re- 
view of  the  objectives  that  have  been 
set  for  the  universities.  A lack  of 
funding  complicates  the  issue  fur- 
ther, as  universities  must  balance 
and  rebalance  scarce  resources  in  an 
effort  to  pursue  putative  objectives 
while  also  striving  for  excellence.  In  a 
more  differentiated  system  of  high- 
er education,  which  the  University  of 
Toronto  also  advocates,  each  uni- 
versity would  measure  quality  in 
terms  of  the  particular  objectives  that 
it  has  as  a result  of  its  role  in  the 
system,  regardless  of  the  roles  of 
other  universities. 

At  the  University  of  Toronto  the 
close  links  between  programs  and,  in 
frequent  instances,  the  integration 
of  programs  make  it  unrealistic  for  us 
to  think  in  terms  of  professional 
programs  versus  graduate  education, 
or  any  other  juxtapositions  made 
on  the  basis  of  program  categories. 
The  same  resources  often  support 
several  categories  of  program.  That  is 
one  of  the  distinctive  strengths  of 
the  University  of  Toronto. 

In  terms  of  basic  resources,  there 
are  four  areas  in  which  quality  is  most 
threatened  at  the  University  of 
Toronto: 


Library  acquisitions : Rates  of  expen- 
diture per  student  have  steadily  de- 
clined from  about  $92  per  student 
in  1972-73  to  about  $50  per  student  in 
1982-83  (in  constant  dollars).  This 
has  occurred  despite  a special  effort 
on  the  University's  part  to  shift  a 
larger  portion  of  its  operating  budget 
to  library  acquisitions. 

Libraries  are  academic  resources 
that  must  be  maintained  regularly; 
collections  must  be  kept  up-to-date. 
In  the  case  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  Library,  adequacy  of  fund- 
ing for  it  affects  other  universities 
as  well  since  it  contains  many  collec- 
tions on  which  research  and  scholar- 
ship at  other  universities  in  Ontario 
and  Canada  depend.  We  believe 
that  the  Robarts  Library  in  particular 
should  receive  special  supplementary 
support  as  a provincial  and  national 
resource.  At  the  very  least,  extra- 
formula funding  should  be  provided 
to  underwrite  the  expense  of  inter- 
library  loan  services  and  of  an  auto- 
mated circulation  and  enquiry  sys- 
tem, which  would  be  a benefit  to 
researchers  and  scholars  in  all  uni- 
versities. 

Equipment  (including  computing):  Here 
again  rates  of  expenditure  have 
dropped  significantly.  The  University 
in  1972-73  was  spending  about  $355 
per  student  annually;  ten  years  later 
we  were  spending  about  $184  per 
student  (in  constant  dollars).  To 
replace  the  current  inventory  of  in- 
structional equipment,  the  Univer- 
sity should  be  spending  regularly 
about  $9.6  million  each  year.  We  are 
able  to  spend  only  about  $5.3  mil- 
lion for  all  categories  of  equipment. 

The  required  rate  of  annual  spend- 
ing is  calculated  solely  on  the  basis  of 
replacement  over  a normal  life  span 
of  serviceability.  The  calculation 
makes  no  provision  for  moderniza- 
tion to  keep  up  with  technological 
advances,  nor  for  increased  use  (in 
effect,  reduced  life-spans  due  to 
increased  use). 

Because  the  indirect  costs  of  re- 
search are  not  being  met,  conducting 
more  research  in  response  to  the 
needs  of  society,  industry,  and 
government  causes  the  University  re- 
search equipment  infrastructure 
(basic  equipment  which  is  not  nor- 
mally supported  from  research 
grants)  to  be  run  down  at  rates  that 
outstrip  funding. 

Physical  plant:  Forty  per  cent  of  the 
buildings  at  the  University  are  more 
than  50  years  old;  23  per  cent  are 
more  than  80  years  old.  Therein 
lies  a serious  problem  that  affects 
virtually  all  aspects  of  the  Univer- 
sity's work. 

A building's  structural  components 
have  a life  cycle  in  the  range  of  20  to 
50  years.  The  comparable  cycles  for 
mechanical  and  electrical  equipment 
are  shorter:  5 to  20  years,  provided 
that  there  are  regular  schedules  of 
operating  maintenance.  Thus,  the 
majority  of  buildings  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  have  to  one  extent  or 
another,  exceeded  their  life  expect- 
ancies. 

In  addition  to  deterioration,  build- 
ings can  also  become  obsolete  as  new 
programs,  new  research  methods, 
and  new  forms  of  instruction  evolve. 
Under  current  Ontario  Council  on 
University  Affairs  and  Ministry  of 
Colleges  and  Universities'  policies, 
virtually  no  funding  is  available  for 
building  alterations.  The  University 
must  draw  more  than  $1  million 
annually  for  this  purpose  from 
operating  funds  - and  even  at  that, 
many  requirements  are  not  met. 
Faculty  renewal:  Virtually  any  defini- 
tion of  a great  university  would  begin 
with  a great  faculty.  The  prestige 
of  a university  obviously  depends  on 
its  faculty.  But  a great  faculty  also 
attracts  the  best  students,  research 
grants  and  the  support  of  industry. 


In  many  ways  the  quality  of  a univer- 
sity is  the  quality  of  its  faculty. 

The  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  is  excellent  - and  we  want  to 
keep  it  that  way.  It  is  very  impor- 
tant that  the  University  be  able  to 
replace  quality  with  quality  as  staff 
retire. 

Quality:  Maintenance  and 
Enhancement 

As  we  explain  elsewhere  in  our 
submission  to  the  Commission, 
quality  can  be  protected  and  en- 
hanced by  greater  institutional  dif- 
ferentiation within  a formal  system  of 
higher  education.  We  propose  a 
reorganized  tuition  fee  schedule,  a 
modified  allocation  formula,  a capi- 
tal funding  program  that  follows  uni- 
versity priorities  and  the  grouping 
of  universities  into  clusters  to  reflect 
different  roles  and  different  fund- 
ing requirements. 

More  planning  and  coordination 
are  needed  as  well.  A system  should 
be  designed.  The  advisory  role  of 
the  Ontario  Council  on  University 
Affairs  should  be  expanded. 

The  possibility  of  "designated- 
purpose  institutes  which  would  be 
centres  of  specialization"  has  arisen 
in  many  contexts,  as  the  Commission 
recognizes.  At  the  University  of 
Toronto  we  have  had  considerable 
experience  in  forming  such  centres 
both  with  and  without  direct  external 
co-operation  and  financial  support. 
For  many  years  we  have  brought  dis- 
ciplines together  in  centres  or  insti- 
tutes devoted  to  collaborative  or 
cross-disciplinary  work.  Many  of 
these  centres  are  in  our  Graduate 
School  and  have  achieved  interna- 
tional recognition  for  their  scholarly 
excellence.  This  category  would  in- 
clude (but  not  be  exhausted  by) 
the  Institute  for  the  History  and 
Philosophy  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, the  Centre  for  Medieval 
Studies,  the  Centre  for  Criminology, 
the  Centre  for  Industrial  Relations, 
the  Institute  for  Aerospace  Studies 
and  the  Institute  of  Medical  Science. 
Other  centres  of  specialization  out- 
side the  Graduate  School,  such  as 
the  Computer  Systems  Research  Insti- 
tute, the  Centre  for  Research  in  Hu- 
man Development,  the  Banting  and 
Best  Diabetes  Centre  and  the  Playfair 
Neuroscience  Unit,  have  achieved 
equal  international  distinction. 

Most  of  these  institutes  attract 
external  financial  support  either 
directly  or  through  contract  research 
activities,  but  all  are  inside  the  Uni- 
versity and  operate  exclusively  under 
the  control  of  the  University's  aca- 
demic policies.  We  have  as  well  some 
experience  with  institutes  formed 
in  partnership  with  governments  and 
the  private  sector,  as  was  indicated 
in  chapter  5,  and  have  also  formed  a 
number  of  co-operative  ventures 
with  other  universities.  The  Co- 
operative on  Information  Tech- 
nology, the  Centre  for  South  Asian 
Studies,  and  the  Joint  Programme 
in  Transportation  are  three  such  ar- 
rangements with  other  universities 
that  have  formal  institutional  struc- 
tures. Other  inter-university  arrange- 
ments take  different  forms,  as  for 
example  the  collaborative  program 
in  welding  engineering  and  the  On- 
tario Universities  Plant  Engineering 
Group. 

Special-focus  centres  or  groups  can 
clearly  exist  with  or  without  exter- 
nal partners  and  in  a variety  of  insti- 
tutional forms.  However,  in  our  ex- 
perience there  is  an  element  that  must 
be  present  if  such  centres  are  to 
rise  above  mediocrity  and  achieve 
true  excellence:  the  activity  must  be 
solidly  based  on  pre-existing  disci- 
plinary excellence.  To  understand 
why  this  is  so  is  to  understand  the 
nature  of  research  and  discovery. 


Research  does  not  consist  solely 
or  even  mainly  of  creating  good 
ideas.  Research  certainly  has  to  be- 
gin with  an  idea,  but  most  research 
activity  consists  of  attempts  to  deter- 
mine, one  way  or  another,  whether 
an  idea,  a hypothesis,  is  valid  or 
not.  Research  consists  primarily  of 
filtering  ideas  through  very  formal 
processes  of  experimentation  or  disci- 
plined argument.  It  is  not  the  en- 
tire truth,  but  it  is  close  to  true  to  say 
that  ideas  abound;  there  are  many 
ideas.  The  problem  is  to  decide  which 
of  these  ideas  are  good  and  worth 
keeping  and  which  should  be  dis- 
carded. 

The  University,  almost  alone 
among  research  establishments,  culti- 
vates intellectual  disciplines  and  uses 
these  disciplines  as  the  principal  bases 
for  sorting  good  from  bad  ideas.  This 
research  technique  can  sometimes 
give  universities  the  reputation  for 
conservatism,  for  the  basis  of  aca- 
demic judgement,  like  the  structure 
of  law  or  social  judgement,  must  have 
a degree  of  stability  and  must  rely 
upon  its  acceptability  by  a majority  of 
researchers.  The  system  is  by  no 
means  foolproof,  but  there  is  no  better 
system  that  has  yet  been  devised. 
Knowledge  and  understanding  are 
not  advanced  by  voting  on  the  merits 
of  a scientific  idea. 

This  brings  us  back  to  the  question  of 
centres  of  specialization  or  designated- 
purpose  institutes.  In  our  view,  such 
a centre  or  institute  would  only  - 
could  only  - achieve  the  standard  of 
excellence  sought  by  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  Province  if  it  is  built 
upon  strengths  in  the  associated 
academic  disciplines.  This  means  that 
they  should  not  be  created  accord- 
ing to  criteria  such  as  a need  for  re- 
gional distribution  and  they  cannot 
be  successfully  created  other  than  in 
intimate  association  with  existing  peer- 
acknowledged  academic  strength. 

In  order  to  maintain  and  to  build 
excellence  at  the  University  of  Tor- 
onto, infrastructural  or  overhead 
support  for  research  is  very  much 
needed.  This,  more  than  additional 
support  for  specialized  centres  or 
designated-purpose  institutes,  is  our 
principal  requirement.  The  problem 
and  the  need  may  be, illustrated  by 
reference  to  two  areas,  library  sup- 
port for  humanities  and  social  science 
research  and  computing  support 
for  medical,  scientific  and  engineer- 
ing research. 

The  University  of  Toronto  Library 
(UTL)  system  is  one  of  the  major 
academic  resources  of  the  University 
and  indeed  many  other  universi- 
ties in  Ontario  and  Canada.  The  UTL 
book  collection  contains  nearly  five 
million  volumes  and  a microform  col- 
lection of  over  one  and  three-quarter 
million  items  housed  in  43  locations; 
an  additional  million  volumes  and  a 
quarter  million  microforms  are  held 
by  the  libraries  of  our  federated  and 
affiliated  institutions.  It  is  the  largest 
and  oldest  library  in  Canada  and  in 
size  is  among  the  top  ten  in  North 
America.  It  covers  all  fields  of  study 
and  research  and  contains  material  in 
over  100  languages.  Many  of  the 
materials  are  unique  items  which  can 
never  be  replaced  or  are  the  only 
available  copies  in  Canada.  As  library 
budgets  shrink  across  the  country, 
many  institutions  are  reducing  their 
expenditures  particularly  on  serial 
subscriptions  only  after  determining 
that  such  material  will  be  available 
at  the  University  of  Toronto  library. 

The  existence  of  this  collection  is 
vital  not  just  to  the  teaching  staff, 
readers  and  students  at  Toronto  but 
to  researchers  throughout  Canada. 
The  accessibility  of  this  collection  has 
made  a substantial  contribution  to 
the  success  of  many  important  re- 
search and  publication  projects  in- 
cluding the  Canadian  Dictionary  of 
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National  Biography,  the  Zola  Pro- 
ject, the  Encyclopaedia  of  Music  in 
Canada,  York  University's  "An- 
notated Bibliography  of  Canada's 
Major  Authors,"  Carleton  University's 
centre  for  editing  early  Canadian 
texts  and  the  Canadian  Institute  of 
Historical  Microreproduction  (CIHM). 

The  Canadiana  collection,  both 
English  and  French,  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  finest  in  the  country.  The 
resources  of  the  Library  for  histori- 
cal research  are  almost  limitless;  the 
broad  area  of  medieval  studies  is  one 
of  the  chief  strengths  of  the  humani- 
ties collection.  The  University  of 
Toronto  Library  and  the  University 
of  Montreal  Library  have  the  only 
French  medieval  collections  in  Cana- 
da that  are  large  enough  to  sup- 
port advanced  research.  Scholars 
from  across  Canada  are  attracted  by  a 
host  of  other  areas  of  strength  in  the 
collection  from  the  history  of  medical 
science  through  maps  and  music  to 
Hungarian  and  Ukrainian  studies. 

This  resource  is  in  jeopardy  in  a 
number  of  ways.  It  is  increasingly 
difficult  to  retain  our  policy,  close 
to  unique  in  Canada,  of  providing 
through  our  operating  budget  an 
inflation-adjusted  constant  level  of 
funds  for  new  acquisitions.  The 
Library  does  not  have  an  automated 
circulation  and  enquiry  system.  There 
is  a recommendation  for  the  installa- 
tion of  such  a system  but  financing  it 
is  extremely  difficult.  Most  serious  of 
all  is  the  deterioration  of  the  collec- 
tion that  is  occurring  mainly  because 
of  the  high  acid  content  of  paper  used 
in  books  produced  after  the  middle  of 
last  century.  A recent  survey  esti- 
mated that  more  than  one  million 
volumes  in  the  library  need  repair, 
rebinding  or  replacement  and  that 
of  this  number  more  than  700,000 
volumes  are  printed  on  paper  that  is 
now  in  brittle  or  advanced-brittle 
condition.  We  have  a plan  for  restor- 
ing the  collection  but  it  will  cost 
$12  million  fully  to  implement. 

The  University  of  Toronto  Library 
is  indeed  a provincial  and  national 
resource.  It  should  be  supported, 
both  financially  and  technologically 
on  that  basis  to  enhance  both  in- 
stitutional and  inter-institutional 
quality. 

The  range  of  disciplines  and  re- 
search activities  served  by  our  uni- 
versity computing  resources,  both 
centrally  and  locally  managed,  is  as 
extensive  and  impressive  as  the  re- 
citation of  high  level  research  areas 
served  by  the  library  system.  We 
have  become  aware,  however,  that 
even  with  the  size  of  our  current 
computing  capacity  it  is  far  below 
what  is  now  needed  to  support  re- 
search in  areas  that  range  from  work 
on  galaxy  formation  in  astronomy  and 
the  Canadian  Institute  for  Theoretical 
Astrophysics  through  fluid  dynamics 
and  turbulence  studies  to  magnetic 
resonance  imaging  and  cell  surface 
recognition  in  cancer  research.  All 
of  these  areas  and  others  such  as 
theoretical  and  experimental  particle 
physics,  quantum  chemistry,  catal- 
ysis, very  large-scale  circuit  integra- 
tion, large  clinical  data-base  studies, 
protein  structures  and  recombinant 
DNA  research  are  fields  in  which 
either  extremely  large  data  processing 
capacities  or  computer  modelling  and 
fine-grained  simulation  (or  both)  are 
requirements  of  front-line  research. 
These  needs  are  not  hypothetical; 
they  exist  at  the  University  of  Toron- 
to right  now  and  must  be  met  if  the 
University  is  to  remain  an  interna- 
tional-class institution  in  these  fields. 
The  capacity  of  a supercomputer  or 
current  generation  parallel  or  vector 
processing  machines  is  necessary. 

It  is  extremely  important  that  the  pro- 
vision of  such  a facility  or  facilities  in 
Ontario  be  made  where  the  user  com- 
munity - the  researchers  - work.  This 
is  an  illustration  of  the  point  alluded 
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to  above,  that  it  is  not  a "Supercom- 
puter Institute"  that  is  needed  sepa- 
rate from  the  researchers.  What  is 
needed  is  the  research  infrastructure 
in  close  association  with  the  scien- 
tists and  engineers  who  are  doing  the 
research. 

Special  funding  to  support  better 
the  achievement  of  excellence  in  On- 
tario universities  must  be  allocated 
in  ways  that  build  upon  basic,  core 
academic  strengths.  This  is  easily  the 
most  efficient  way  to  achieve  re- 
sults. There  are  different  mechanisms 
for  such  an  allocation,  one  of  which  is 
through  differential  core-funding  or 
block  grants  that  are  distributed  in  re- 
sponse to  a differentiated,  restructured 
university  system  and  university- 
financing system.  Such  special  or  dif- 
ferentiated funding  could  also  be 
used  to  support  the  development  of 
local-area  computer  networks  and 
extra-institutional  communications 
needs,  both  of  which  are  highly  de- 
sirable but  retarded  in  their  growth 
and  use  through  lack  of  funding. 

Summary 

1 The  highest  priority  should  be 
given  to  "a  strong  thrust  towards 
excellence". 

2 Quality  should  be  assessed  in  terms 
of  each  university's  role  and  par- 
ticular objectives,  and  in  terms  of 
basic  institutional  strengths. 

3 The  basic  resources  for  which  the 
University  of  Toronto  most  needs 
additional  support  are:  libraries, 
equipment,  buildings  and  facilities, 
and  funding  for  faculty  renewal. 

4 Centres  of  specialization  - of 
which  the  University  has  several 
excellent  and  successful  ones  - de- 
pend on  solid  excellence  in  basic 
disciplines.  First-rate  centres  of 
specialization  cannot  be  developed 
in  isolation. 

5 The  University  of  Toronto  Library 
should  be  supported  - financially 
and  technologically  - as  a pro- 
vincial and  national  resource. 

6 The  University  of  Toronto  needs 
a supercomputer  to  support  on- 
going research  in  several  basic  dis- 
ciplinary areas. 

Chapter  7 
ACCESSIBILITY 

Enrolment  and  Capacity  and  Ac- 
cessibility to  General  Education 

The  most  recent  report  of  the  Council 
of  Ontario  Universities'  Committee 
on  Enrolment  Statistics  and  Projec- 
tions (CESP)  is  a reliable  basis  for 
projecting  overall  enrolment  for  uni- 
versities in  Ontario  into  the  1990's. 
The  "constant"  and  "high"  ranges  of 
the  CESP  projection  are  more  prob- 
able than  the  "low"  range,  partly  be- 
cause of  the  studies  cited  by  the  Com- 
mission and  partly  because  of  the 
probable  effects  of  the  planned  re- 
organization of  the  secondary  school 
curriculum. 

Regarding  other  studies,  we  note 
that  the  CESP's  projection  is  based 
on  a methodology  which  makes  a 
series  of  separate  projections  that 
take  into  account  age  (by  single 
years),  sex  and  sub-groups  of  univer- 
sity populations  (for  example,  part- 
time  graduate  students).  That  meth- 
odology is  consistent  with  most  re- 
cent studies,  including  those  referred 
to  by  the  Commission. 

The  CESP  projection  seems  to  be 
the  most  reliable  of  those  made  so  far. 
But  it  does  not  vary  dramatically 
from  previous  projections.  The  uni- 
versities of  Ontario  seem  to  be  enter- 
ing a period  which  will  begin  with 
modest  expansion  over  record  high 
levels,  level  off  towards  the  end  of 
the  1980's,  decline  through  the  1990's, 
and  rebound  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. 


There,  of  course,  will  be  influences 
that  could  produce  results  differ- 
ent from  those  which  are  projected, 
but  with  two  or  three  exceptions, 
those  influences  will  affect  mainly  the 
distribution  of  students  to  programs 
and  possibly  institutions;  overall  en- 
rolment probably  will  be  largely  unaf- 
fected. That  point  should  be  kept 
in  mind  when  urgent  demands  ap- 
pear for  more  places  in  this  or  that 
program.  As  the  Commission  ob- 
serves, flexibility  and  adaptation  are 
very  important  but  in  terms  of  enrol- 
ment their  importance  in  the  next 
few  years  will  be  mainly  as  a means  of 
coping  with  shifts  in  interest  as 
opposed  to  an  overall  expansion  of 
demand. 

The  possible  exceptions  have  more 
to  do  with  educational  changes  than 
with  social  or  economic  influences. 

An  obvious  consequence  of  educa- 
tional change  is  the  possibility  of  a 
"double  cohort"  as  Grade  13  is  elimi- 
nated from  the  secondary  school  sys- 
tem. We  believe  that  the  CESP  pro- 
jection takes  the  "double  cohort" 
phenomenon  in  account  well  - or  as 
well  as  it  can  be,  given  what  is 
now  known  about  the  reorganization 
of  the  secondary  school  curriculum. 

Coping  with  the  "double  cohort"  is 
mainly  a matter  of  funding  and  alloca- 
tion. An  allocation  scheme  like  the 
one  proposed  by  the  University 
could  deal  effectively  with  the  alloca- 
tion dimension  of  the  "double  co- 
hort" problem.  Since  the  most  prob- 
able effect  of  the  "double  cohort"  is 
the  maintenance  of  comparatively 
high  levels  of  enrolment  to  the  end  of 
the  1980's,  "quick  fix"  solutions  will 
be  impractical.  For  this  reason, 
among  others,  we  have  noted  with 
respect  to  the  proposed  Adjustment 
Fund  that  the  Fund  would  be  better 
used  to  support  the  appointment 
of  new  staff  instead  of  accelerating  the 
attrition  of  existing  staff,  and  that 
forcing  the  extraction  of  savings  via 
Adjustment  Fund  spending  is  neither 
realistic  nor  desirable. 

The  challenge  posed  by  the  "double 
cohort"  can  also  be  met  by  further  dif- 
ferentiation of  institutional  roles.  At 
the  moment,  the  system  as  defined 
by  the  Operating  Grant  Formula  is 
operating  on  the  premise  - a pre- 
tense, really  - that  all  universities 
will  respond  equally  and  uniformly  to 
the  demands  that  a double  cohort  will 
impose.  Even  if  that  were  possible,  it 
would  hardly  amount  to  progress. 

Although  the  universities  have  not 
been  as  involved  as  we  wanted  to 
be  in  the  restructuring  of  the  second- 
ary school  curriculum,  particularly 
as  it  pertains  to  preparation  for  uni- 
versity, we  do  note  factors  that  may 
affect  university  enrolment.  The  elim- 
ination of  Grade  13  and  the  conse- 
quent "double  cohort"  is  mainly  a 
structural  change.  But  there  may  be 
changes  in  orientation  as  well.  The 
new  secondary  school  curriculum 
may  invite  students  to  remain  longer 
in  courses  and  programs  that  will 
qualify  them  for  university  admis- 
sion, whether  or  not  they  are  com- 
mitted to  attend  university.  Thus  the 
number  of  nominally  qualified  appli- 
cants may  grow,  whether  they  spend 
four  or  five  years  in  secondary  school. 

More  extensive  and  more  formal 
coordination  between  universities 
and  colleges  of  applied  art  and  tech- 
nology (CAAT's)  could  also  pro- 
duce enrolment  results  that  are  differ- 
ent from  those  now  projected.  The 
Commission  refers  to  this  possibility 
by  suggesting  that  fixed  numbers  for 
university  places  should  be  reserved 
for  students  from  CAAT's.  That 
would  indeed  lead  to  greater  dif- 
ferentiation, but  would  not  go  to  the 
heart  of  the  issue.  The  issue  is  not 
about  the  reservation  of  spaces;  it  is 
about  transferability  and  the  recogni- 
tion of  credit.  The  relationship  be- 
tween colleges  and  universities  in 


Ontario  is  deliberately  uncoordinated 
and  unintegrated;  the  systems  are 
separate.  That  may  be  a good  thing 
generally,  but  in  some  areas,  co- 
ordination might  be  helpful,  not  so 
much  as  to  influence  numbers  as  to 
promote  flexibility  and  adaptability. 
The  most  highly  differentiated  sys- 
tems of  higher  education  in  other 
jurisdictions  usually  are  based  on  a 
vertical  integration  extending  from 
two  year  colleges  to  graduate  studies 
in  universities. 

The  probable  effects  of  greater  co- 
ordination between  colleges  and  uni- 
versities are  difficult  to  predict.  One 
can  imagine  conditions  that  would 
increase  university  enrolments  and 
those  which  would  decrease  them. 
But  in  any  case,  assumptions  about 
enrolment  would  have  to  be  recon- 
sidered. 

The  third  educational  factor  that 
could  upset  enrolment  projections  is 
an  expansion  of  what  generally  is 
called  "lifelong  learning".  This  would 
amount  to  more  than  an  expansion 
of  continuing  education  and  exten- 
sion opportunities.  It  might  entail 
deliberately  discontiguous  courses  of 
study,  including  degree  courses, 
and  courses  of  study  that  more  dis- 
tinctly separate  general  education 
and  preparation  from  specific  applica- 
tions to  professions  so  that  there  is 
a base  of  education  on  which  the 
student  can  build  and  rebuild  as  en- 
vironments change.  It  is  in  this  area 
of  higher  education  that  "distance 
education"  can  play  an  important 
role,  not  only  to  overcome  geo- 
graphical distance  but  also  the  func- 
tional distance  that  often  separates 
adults  from  conventional  university 
programs. 

Questions  about  procedures  and 
standards  by  which  students  are 
selected  for  admission  to  universities 
are  recurrent,  particularly  in  sys- 
tems of  higher  education  that  have 
shifted  as  a result  of  government 
policy  to  mass  accessibility  but  which 
have  limited  funding,  also  because 
of  government  policy.  This  is  plainly 
the  case  in  Ontario.  The  tension  be- 
tween accessibility  and  quality  which 
the  lack  of  funding  has  stretched 
to  its  breaking  point  is  the  primary 
problem  before  the  Commission. 
WithouLknowing  how  that  tension 
will  be  resolved,  it  is  somewhat  un- 
realistic to  address  many  of  the  ques- 
tions associated  with  accessibility 
and  selection  specifically.  Moreover, 
the  series  of  reviews  of  secondary 
education  in  Ontario  and  the  pros- 
pective reforms  that  may  follow 
from  them  add  new  dimensions  to 
those  questions  and  make  them  even 
more  awkward  to  deal  with  now. 
Perhaps  it  is  best  for  the  University  of 
Toronto  to  make  some  observations 
and  indicate  what  we  hope  will  hap- 
pen: 

1 Accessibility  should  be  viewed  as  a 
series  of  separate  objectives  and 
policies,  as  our  proposal  for  a re- 
organized Formula  fee  schedule  in- 
dicates. 

2 Universities  should  be  closely  arid 
systematically  involved  in  the  re- 
newal of  the  secondary  school  cur- 
riculum, particularly  as  it  affects 
preparation  and  selection  for  uni- 
versity. 

3 Preparation  and  selection  are 
separate  concepts.  Preparation  is 
the  more  important,  and  calls  for  an 
emphasis  on  the  recognition  and 
encouragement  of  sound  prepara- 
tion and  good  scholastic  habits. 

4 Grade  deflation  may  be  as  preva- 
lent as  grade  inflation,  perhaps 
more  so.  (10) 


10.  Stephen  Hawkins,  "The  Relation  Between 
High  School  and  University  Performance", 
unpublished  manuscript.  Department  of 
Sociology,  University  of  Toronto,  1984. 


5 A program  of  achievement  testing 
should  be  introduced  to  supple- 
ment - not  replace  - secondary 
school  marks  as  selection  criteria 
for  university  admission. 

6 Grade  13  courses  and  their  succes- 
sors (the  OAC's)  should  be  de- 
signed as  preparation  for  univer- 
sity specifically  and  exclusively. 

The  preparatory  and  selective 
capabilities  of  these  courses  will 
suffer  if  they  are  designed  to  serve 
multiple  purposes. 

7 There  are,  in  addition  to  secondary 
school  grading,  several  factors  that 
influence  the  relationship  between 
secondary  school  preparation  and 
university  performance.  These 
include: 

- the  variety  of  secondary  school 
programs  and  university  pro- 
grams. 

- the  discontinuity  between 
secondary  school  programs  and 
university  programs. 

- variability  of  university  grading 
practices. 

- student  study  habits  and  motiva- 
tion. 

8 The  Commission  should  refrain 
from  making  any  recommendations 
about  the  alternatives  suggested 
for  university  admissions  process. 
That  is  and  should  remain  a uni- 
versity prerogative.  Where  the 
Commission  should  act  is  in  respect 
to  the  explicit  differentiation  of 
institutional  roles  as  they  relate  to 
accessibility.  The  reasons  for  re- 
serving admissions  as  an  institu- 
tional prerogative  extend  beyond  a 
respect  for  autonomy.  With  so 
many  factors  bearing  on  the  transi- 
tion from  secondary  school  to 
university,  it  is  clear  that  admis- 
sions decisions  should  be  keyed 
as  much  as  possible  to  individual 
programs.  What  may  indicate 
sound  preparation  and  a prob- 
ability of  success  for  one  program 
may  indicate  just  the  opposite 

for  another.  Even  with  respect  to 
general  education,  it  seems  that 
the  universities  already  are  so  dif- 
ferentiated that  it  would  be  un- 
wise to  generalize  about  selection 
procedures.  What  we  need  is 
greater  sophistication  and  variety 
in  selection  procedures,  not  more 
homogeneity. 

9 Geographic  and  regional  dis- 
parities do  exist,  and  no  student 
should  be  deterred  from  attend- 
ing university  by  logistical  impedi- 
ments. But  mobility  should  be  en- 
couraged, both  as  educational 
policy  and  general  public  policy. 
"Going  away"  to  university  should 
be  seen  as  an  opportunity,  not  as  a 
banishment  reserved  for  also  rans. 

Accessibility  to  Professional 
Programs 

We  believe  that  the  Commission  has 
received  very  sound  advice  from 
Professors  Stager  and  Meltz  in  their 
paper,  "Universities  and  the  Supply 
of  Graduates  to  the  Professions".  The 
paper  addresses  well  all  of  the  specific 
questions  raised  by  the  Commission. 
We  offer  a few  additional  notes: 
a The  University  has  proposed  that 
differentiation  and  system  organiza- 
tion should  extend  only  to  institu- 
tional roles,  and  not  to  programs. 
One  reason  for  this  proposal  is  the 
importance  of  avoiding  highly  cate- 
gorical definition  and  control  of 
programs.  Such  a restriction  would 
sharply  limit  flexibility.  Take 
forestry,  for  example.  It  is  an  in- 
dustry of  great  importance  to 
Ontario,  and  as  an  industry  is 
comparatively  cohesive.  But  from 
an  educational  perspective,  it 
draws  on  many  disciplines:  botany, 
geography,  zoology,  geology,  man- 
agement science  and,  of  course, 
forestry.  A margin  of  resource,  as 
referred  to  by  the  Commission,  is 


not  only  a surplus  capacity;  it  is  also 
more  importantly  a varied  and 
flexible  base  from  which  to  prepare 
students  for  varied  and  changing 
environments. 

b The  concept  of  comparatively  short 
"upgrading"  courses  is  worth  seri- 
ous consideration.  But  in  consider- 
ing this  type  of  course,  the  Commis- 
sion should  recognize  the  courses 
may  not  be  expedient  and  the  need 
for  them  may  extend  beyond  "short 
term  surges".  Upgrading  courses 
may  become  more  prevalent  and 
part  of  the  warp  and  woof  of 
university  programs  for  the  profes- 
sions. If  provisions  are  to  be  made 
for  upgrading  courses,  they  should 
be  permanent  instead  of  temporary . 
We  should  emphasize  that  in  advo- 
cating permanent  provisions,  we 
are  not  referring  to  course  con- 
tent but  to  upgrading  courses  in 
general.  Moreover,  we  would  ex- 
pect that  recurrent  upgrading  pro- 
grams would  derive  to  at  least  some 
extent  from  an  industrial  strategy, 
and  that  the  cost  of  the  programs 
would  be  met  to  a considerable 
extent  by  industry, 
c Whether  or  not  there  is  an  over- 
production of  graduates  in  some 
fields,  any  action  to  curb  enrolment 
in  specific  fields  should  include 
funding  for  the  costs  of  transition  as 
programs  are  rationalized  between 
universities.  We  should  attempt  to 
transfer  programs  before  consider- 
ing discontinuation.  Transfer,  in 
turn,  is  preferable  to  either  propor- 
tional decreases  across  all  programs 
or  discontinuation, 
d Adjustment  through  regulation  by 
any  agency  need  not  be  extensive. 
Whatever  is  necessary  should  i)  be 
part  of  a larger  scheme  of  institu- 
tional differentiation;  ii)  be  based 
primarily  on  educational  objectives; 

iii)  respect  the  normal  and  neces- 
sary cycles  of  academic  programs; 

iv)  be  supported  by  financial  incen- 
tives. 

e Various  access  policies  could 
change  the  "economic  realities"  to 
which  the  Commission's  terms  of 
reference  refer.  Accessibility  need 
not  be  a one-way  adjustment  of  the 
university  system  (in  broader  terms, 
any  educational  system)  to  the 
economic  system  and,  more  particu- 
larly, the  labour  market.  One  might 
prefer  to  assume  that  there  is  or 
should  be  a dynamic  two-way 
relationship  between  the  labour 
market  and  the  educational  system. 
A dynamic  relationship  would  in- 
volve, in  addition  to  the  conven- 
tional adaptation  of  universities  to 
manpower  requirements,  the  reli- 
ance of  industry  on  new  ideas  and 
new  types  of  employees  which 
universities  create, 
f Some  pragmatic  problems  that  any 
application  of  manpower  planning 
to  accessibility  policies  will  have  to 
address  and  resolve  are: 

- the  nearly  chronic  unreliability  of 
manpower  projections; 

- the  breadth  of  jurisdiction  that 
an  effective  and  realistic  educa- 
tion cum  manpower  plan  would 
require;  it  may  be  more  national 
than  provincial; 

- the  tension  between  the  need 
for  coordination  of  various  ele- 
ments of  a plan  and  the  funda- 
mental autonomy  of  various  insti- 
tutions on  which  the  plan's  rea- 
lization will  depend; 

- the  lack  of  synchronization  be- 
tween educational  cycles  and 
market  cycles,  and  possibly  be- 
tween some  industrial  cycles  and 
market  cycles; 

- the  inability  of  universities  and 
possibly  some  industries  to  rede- 
ploy resources  as  rapidly  as 
market  demands  change. 


Supply  and  Demand — Graduate 
Programs 

No  aspect  of  higher  education  in 
Ontario  has  been  studied,  planned, 
reviewed  and  regulated  as  much  as 
graduate  education.  It  is  hard  to 
imagine  that  further  measures  are 
needed  to  control  the  evolution  of 
graduate  programs  and  enrolment  in 
them.  The  preferable  course  of  action 
is  a clear  definition  of  a university 
system  and  institutional  roles  within 
it.  The  consequent  differentiation  will 
probably  have  a strong  effect  on 
graduate  studies.  But  once  institu- 
tional roles  are  defined,  further  con- 
trol will  be  unnecessary. 

Just  as  the  Commission  is  concerned 
about  the  introduction  of  new  faculty 
to  replace  staff  who  will  retire  in 
disproportionately  large  numbers  in 
the  1990's,  it  should  also  be  concerned 
about  the  supply  of  advanced  gradu- 
ate students  from  the  ranks  of  which 
new  faculty  will  come.  High  rates  of 
staff  attrition  are  five  to  six  years 
away,  but  now  is  the  time  to  ensure 
that  doctoral  programs  are  properly 
supported.  Manpower  planning  is 
not  needed,  but  other  steps  are.  An 
expansion  of  the  Ontario  Graduate 
Scholarship  program  would  produce 
benefits  substantially  in  excess  of 
costs.  Reorganization  of  the  Formula 
fee  schedule  would  separate  doctoral 
stream  programs  from  other  graduate 
programs  and  set  fees  accordingly. 

Special  Accessibility  Concerns 

Other  universities  are  in  a better 
position  than  Toronto  to  comment  on 
providing  access  for  Franco-Ontarians 
to  university  education  by  technologi- 
cal means.  But  we  would  observe  that 
this  is  an  area  that  would  gain  from  a 
strongly  differentiated  organization 
of  the  university  system.  For  highly 
specialized  "high  cost-low  demand" 
programs,  a national  perspective 
would  offer  advantages  as  well. 

Graduates  of  French  immersion 
courses  in  secondary  schools  pose  a 
different  challenge  about  which  all 
universities  should  be  concerned  but 
not  to  equal  extents.  We  would 
presume  that  if  one  university  were  to 
offer  as  part  of  a distinctive  role  within 
a system  of  higher  education  a full 
array  of  programs  in  French,  many 
graduates  of  French  immersion  pro- 
grams would  be  attracted  to  it.  For 
other  universities,  a small  modifica- 
tion in  Operating  Grant  Formula 
weights  would  be  effective  if  it  is 
backed  by  additional  funding.  Since 
all  universities  should  be  encouraged 
to  respond  to  this  challenge  to  some 
extent,  allocation  is  not  a major  issue; 
funding  is,  but  probably  not  to  a major 
extent.  For  example,  it  would  be 
sufficient  if  each  university  could 
offer  perhaps  one  half  of  one  per  cent 
of  its  courses  in  French. 

With  respect  to  students  with  physi- 
cal disabilities,  limiting  their  access  to 
only  one  or  two  universities  - even  if 
they  are  especially  equipped  - pro- 
bably would  not  expand  participation 
or  enhance  the  university  experience 
for  them.  Disabled  students  will  profit 
most  from  university  education  when 
they  have  opportunities  for  full  inte- 
gration into  university  life.  This  posi- 
tion may  seem  inordinately  expen- 
sive, but  note  should  be  taken  that 
universities  often  play  such  wide 
roles  in  their  communities  that  the 
number  of  disabled  persons  who 
would  benefit  from  improved  physical 
access  far  exceeds  the  number  of 
registered  students  who  are  disabled. 
The  issue,  then,  goes  beyond  higher 
education  to  include  access  to  public 
facilities  generally,  and  should  be 
addressed  in  that  context. 


Summary 

1 The  tension  between  accessibility 
and  quality,  occasioned  by  lack  of 
funding,  is  at  breaking  point,  and  is 
the  primary  problem  before  the 
Commission. 

2 Council  of  Ontario  Universities' 
projections  seem  the  most  reliable. 
They  indicate  a modest  expansion 
of  enrolments  beyond  record  high 
levels,  levelling  off  in  late  1980's, 
declining  through  1990's,  rebound- 
ing at  the  turn  of  the  century. 

3 Most  influences  which  might 
change  these  projections  will  affect 
mainly  the  distribution  of  students 
to  programs  and  perhaps  institu- 
tions. Flexibility  and  adaptation  are 
important  for  coping  with  shifts  of 
interest. 

4 The  projections  could  be  affected  by 
educational  changes: 

a Coping  with  the  "double  cohort" 
phenomenon  is  mainly  a matter  of 
funding  and  allocation;  "quick 
fix"  solutions  will  be  impractical, 
b New  secondary  school  curricu- 
lum changes  may  increase  the 
number  of  students  qualified  for 
university  admission;  greater  co- 
ordination between  universities 
and  colleges  could  be  reason  for 
redistribution  of  enrolments  in 
either  direction. 

c Expansion  of  "lifelong  learning" 
opportunities  also  could  dimi- 
nish not  only  geographical  but 
also  the  functional  distance  sepa- 
rating adults  from  university  pro- 
grams. 

5 Accessibility  need  not  be  a one-way 
adjustment  of  the  university  sys- 
tem to  the  economic  system.  A 
dynamic  two-way  relationship  be- 
tween the  labour  market  and  the 
educational  system  is  preferable. 

6 To  be  effective,  an  educational  cum 
manpower  plan  may  have  to  be 
more  national  than  provincial. 

Chapter  8 
A ROLE  FOR 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
TORONTO 

Ontario  should  organize  its  universi- 
ties to  form  a differentiated  system. 
Each  university's  role  - at  least  to  the 
extent  that  it  depends  on  public 
funding  - should  be  defined  within 
the  context  of  the  system,  particularly 
in  terms  of  objectives. 

The  issue  of  funding  is  inescapable. 
The  modern  university  has  evolved 
into  an  institution  with  broad  capabil- 
ities and  remarkable  flexibility.  For 
the  best  universities,  flux  is  the  steady 
state.  Societies  respond  by  setting 
high  expectations  and  numerous  ob- 
jectives for  universities.  The  current 
sense  of  constraint  in  Ontario  is  due 
neither  to  a lack  of  opportunity  or  to 
a lack  of  a strong  base  on  which  to 
build,  nor  to  an  unwillingness  on  the 
part  of  our  universities  to  respond  to 
new  challenges.  The  initiative  and 
ingenuity  are  present  but  the  funding 
is  not.  That  is  why  restructuring  and 
differentiation  are  needed. 

The  Committee  on  the  Future  Role 
of  Universities  in  Ontario  was  right  in 
its  conclusions  that: 

1 Ontario's  universities  are  not  ade- 
quately funded  to  achieve  excel- 
lence while  also  meeting  all  of  the 
objectives  that  are  set  for  them. 

2 Further  "muddling  through"  will 
produce  nothing  but  mediocrity. 

3 In  the  absence  of  adequate  funding, 
restructuring  is  the  only  means  of 
righting  the  balance  between  fund- 
ing and  quality. 
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The  Committee  went  on  to  propose 
a restructured  and  more  differentiated 
system  that  would  comprise: 

i one  comprehensive  university  "ca- 
pable of  offering  a very  broad 
range  of  high  quality  programs  at 
all  degree  levels"; 

ii  not  more  than  four  "full  service 
universities  offering  a more  re- 
stricted range  of  high-quality  pro- 
grams at  all  levels"; 

iii  four  or  five  special-purpose  insti- 
tutions; 

iv  institutions  that  would  respond 
mainly  to  demands  for  accessibility 
to  undergraduate  arts  and  science 
programs,  and  perhaps  the 
initial  years  of  engineering  and 
business  programs. 

The  size  and  composition  of  some 
of  these  categories  may  be  debatable, 
but  the  status  and  qualifications  of 
the  University  of  Toronto  are  not. 
Toronto  is  a comprehensive  univer- 
sity in  every  sense  of  the  word.  The 
University  offers  a broad  range  of 
programs,  sets  high  standards  for  all 
of  them,  and  offers  most  of  its  pro- 
grams at  all  degree  levels. 

The  following  tables  present  facts 
that  speak  for  themselves. 

These  facts  represent  the  broad  and 
deep  strength  of  the  University  of 
Toronto.  It  is  neither  inaccurate  nor 
immodest  to  observe  that  no  other 
university  in  Canada  can  match  the 
depth  and  breadth  of  quality  at  the 
University  of  Toronto.  In  a differen- 
tiated system  of  universities,  deep- 
rooted,  broad-based  excellence  would 
be  Toronto's  most  distinguishing 
characteristic. 

The  distinction  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  extends  beyond  the  breadth 
and  quality  of  its  programs  indivi- 
dually. Historically,  the  University's 
strengths  were  based  mainly  in  the 
humanities,  social  sciences  and  physi- 
cal sciences.  The  professional  facul- 
ties of  the  University  have  emerged 
naturally  from  these  strengths  in  the 
basic  disciplines.  The  professional 
faculties  have  developed  distinctive 
identities  but  their  links  to  the  basic 
disciplines  remain  strong  and  un- 
severed. By  forging  and  maintaining 
strong  links  between  the  arts  and 
sciences  and  professional  faculties, 
the  University  of  Toronto  has  been 
able  to  create  a whole  that  is  substan- 
tially greater  than  the  sum  of  its  parts, 
and  considerably  beyond  what  other 
universities  can  achieve.  Moreover, 
this  tight  integration  of  programs  has 
produced  extremely  high  internal 
standards  of  quality  which  all  facul- 
ties must  meet,  and  in  doing  so  must 
rely  on  one  another. 

This  sort  of  quality  serves  other 
distinctive  ends.  The  Commission 
indicated  an  interest  in  "innovation 
centres".  Because  of  its  breadth  and 
depth,  the  University  of  Toronto  has 
many  disciplinary  configurations 
which  are  in  effect  centres  of  innova- 
tion. Consider,  for  example: 

Institute  of  Biomedical  Engineering 
Centre  of  Criminology 
Institute  of  Environmental  Studies 
Institute  for  Policy  Analysis 
Centre  for  Russian  and  East 
European  Studies 
Joint  Program  in  Transportation 
Centre  for  Urban  and  Community 
Studies 

Institute  of  Child  Study 
Cockburn  Centre  for  Engineering 
Design 

Computer  Systems  Research 
Institute 

Graduate  Centre  for  Medieval 
Studies 

Banting  and  Best  Diabetes  Centre 
Playfair  Neuroscience  Unit 
Lipid  Research  Clinic 
Centre  for  Research  in  Human 
Development 
Program  in  Gerontology 


Table  9:  Doctoral  Programs  at  the  University  of  Toronto 

Aerospace  Science  and  Engineering 

M.A.Sc. 

M.Eng. 

Ph.D. 

Anatomy 

M.Sc. 

Ph.D. 

Anthropology 

M.A. 

Phil.M. 

Ph.D. 

Astronomy 

M.Sc. 

Ph.D. 

Biochemistry 

M.Sc. 

Ph.D. 

Biomedical  Engineering 

M.Sc. 

M.A.Sc. 

Ph.D. 

Botany 

M.Sc. 

Ph.D. 

Chemical  Engineering  and  Applied  Chemistry 

M.A.Sc. 

M.Eng. 

Ph.D. 

Chemistry 

M.Sc. 

Ph.D. 

Civil  Engineering 

M.A.Sc. 

M.Eng. 

Ph.D. 

Classical  Studies 

M.A. 

Ph.D. 

Clinical  Biochemistry 

M.Sc. 

Ph.D. 

Community  Health 

M.Sc. 

M.H.Sc. 

Ph.D. 

Comparative  Literature 

M.A. 

Ph.D. 

Computer  Science 

M.Sc. 

Ph.D. 

Criminology 

M.A. 

Ph.D. 

Dentistry 

M.Sc. 

Ph.D. 

Drama 

M.A. 

Phil.M. 

Ph.D. 

East  Asian  Studies 

M.A. 

Ph.D. 

Economics 

M.A. 

Phil.M. 

Ph.D. 

Education 

M.A. 

M.Ed. 

Ph.D. 

Ed.D. 

Electrical  Engineering 

M.A.Sc. 

M.Eng. 

Ph.D. 

English 

M.A. 

M.A.(T.) 

Ph.D. 

Forestry 

M.Sc.F. 

Ph.D. 

French  Language  and  Literature 

M.A. 

Ph.D. 

Geography 

M.A. /M.Sc. 
M.A.(T.) 

Ph.D. 

Geology 

M.Sc. 

M.A.Sc. 

Ph.D. 

Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures 

M.A. 

Phil.M. 

Ph.D. 

History 

M.A. 

Ph.D. 

History  of  Art 

M.A. 

Phil.M. 

Ph.D. 

History  and  Philosophy  of  Science  and 

Ph.D. 

Technology 

M.A. 

Immunology 

M.Sc. 

Ph.D. 

Industrial  Engineering 

M.A.Sc. 

M.Eng. 

Ph.D. 

International  Relations 

M.A. 

Ph.D. 

Italian  Studies 

M.A. 

Phil.M. 

Ph.D. 

Law 

LL.M. 

S.J.D. 

Library  and  Information  Science 

M.L.S. 

Ph.D. 

Linguistics 

M.A. 

Ph.D. 

Management  Studies 

M.B.A. 

Ph.D. 

Mathematics  and  Applied  Mathematics 

M.Sc. 

M.Sc.fT.) 

Ph.D. 

Mechanical  Engineering 

M.A.Sc. 

M.Eng. 

Ph.D. 

Medical  Biophysics 

M.Sc. 

Ph.D. 

Medical  Science 

M.Sc. 

Ph.D. 

Medieval  Studies 

M.A. 

Ph.D. 

Metallurgy  and  Materials  Science 

M.A.Sc. 

M.Eng. 

Ph.D. 

Microbiology 

M.Sc. 

Ph.D. 

Middle  East  and  Islamic  Studies 

M.A. 

Phil.M. 

Ph.D. 

Music 

M.A. 

Mus.M. 

Ph.D. 

Mus.D 

Near  Eastern  Studies 

M.A. 

Phil.M. 

Ph.D. 

Nutritional  Sciences 

M.Sc. 

Ph.D. 

Pathology 

M.Sc. 

Ph.D. 

Pharmacology 

M.Sc. 

Ph.D. 

Pharmacy 

M.Sc.Phm. 

Ph.D. 

Philosophy 

M.A. 

Ph.D. 

Physics 

M.Sc. 

M.Sc.(T.) 

Ph.D. 

Physiology 

M.Sc. 

Ph.D. 

Political  Science 

M.A. 

Phil.M. 

Ph.D. 

Psychology 

M.A. 

Ph.D. 

Religious  Studies 

M.A. 

Ph.D. 

Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures 

M.A. 

Ph.D. 

Social  Work 

M.S.W. 

Ph.D. 

Sociology 

M.A. 

Phil.M. 

Ph.D. 

South  Asian  Studies 

M.A. 

Ph.D. 

Spanish  and  Portuguese 

M.A. 

Phil.M. 

Ph.D. 

Statistics 

M.Sc. 

Ph.D. 

Zoology 

M.Sc.  , 

Ph.D. 

Table  xo:  Ontario  Graduate  Programs  in  which  University  of  Toronto  Share  of 
Full-Time  Enrolment  Exceeds  30  Per  Cent,  1983-84 


Program 

% Share 

N umber  of  Programs 

Toronto  Enrolment 

Architecture 

100.0 

1 

36 

Child  Study 

99.2 

2 

120 

Dentistry 

89.2 

2 

66 

Education 

77.6 

7 

589 

Engineering 

30.6 

9 

636 

Forestry 

70.3 

2 

52 

Humanities 

41.6 

13 

866 

Hygiene  and  Public 
Health 

95-5 

2 

231 

Library  Science 

52.7 

2 

136 

Medicine 

39.1 

5 

404 

Music 

50.0 

4 

6 7 

Nursing 

70.5 

2 

43 

Pharmacy 

100.0 

1 

22 

Social  Work 

49-3 

5 

266 

Theology 

40.8 

3 

168 

Table  11:  University  of  Toronto  doctoral  programs 
that  are  unique  in  Ontario 

Aerospace  Science  and  Engineering 
Clinical  Biochemistry 
Community  Health 
Comparative  Literature 
Dentistry 
Drama 

East  Asian  Studies 
Forestry 
History  of  Art 

History  and  Philosophy  of  Science  and  Technology 

Immunology 

Italian  Studies 

Medieval  Studies 

Middle  East  and  Islamic  Studies 

Music 

Near  Eastern  Studies 
Pharmacy 

South  Asian  Studies 
Spanish  and  Portuguese 


Table  12:  University  of  Toronto  Share  of  Ontario  Doctoral  Enrolment  by 
Program  Area,  1979-80  to  1982-83 


1979/80 

1980/81 

1981/82 

1982/83 

All  Programs 

32.5% 

32.2% 

31.2% 

30.4% 

(7863) 

(7938) 

(7880) 

(7865) 

Hums.  (A) 

56.8% 

55.3% 

54.0% 

54.0% 

(674) 

(646) 

(634) 

(632) 

Soc.  Sci.  (B) 

47.2% 

47.4% 

46.2% 

44.7% 

(845) 

(865) 

(859) 

(835) 

Phys.  Sci.  (C) 

33.1% 

35.5% 

34.2% 

33.1% 

(390) 

(425) 

(432) 

(49i) 

Life  Sci.  (D) 

36.9% 

38.0% 

36.7% 

36.8% 

(239) 

(262) 

(268) 

(316) 

Table  13:  University  of  Toronto  Shares  of  Ontario  Undergraduate  Enrolment, 


1983-84 

Full-Time 

Part-Time 

O/ 

/o 

No. 

% 

No. 

U of  T's  total  share: 

19.6 

18.9 

Programs  with  a more-than-20%  share: 

Architecture 

30.4 

(273) 

51.2 

(22) 

Dentistry 

67.2 

(45i) 

80.0 

(4) 

Education 

27.0 

(1058) 

n.a. 

Engineering 

20.4 

(2640) 

n.a. 

Forestry 

47.8 

(239) 

82.6 

(19) 

Landscape  Architecture 

51.3 

(115) 

33-3 

(10) 

Medicine 

48.4 

(985) 

n.a. 

Medical  Interns 

53-7 

(1681) 

n.a. 

Music 

21.9 

(381) 

n.a. 

Pharmacy 

100.0 

(646) 

100.0 

(74) 

Physio  and  Occupational  Therapy 

40.1 

(3i7) 

n.a. 

Theology 

52.9 

(5i7) 

34 -7 

(222) 

ZOOLOGY 


Table  14:  External  Appraisals  of  University  Programs 

Since  1981-82,  24  of  the  University's  69  graduate  departments  have  been  rated 
by  the  Ontario  Council  on  Graduate  Studies  (OCGS).  Of  the  rated  programs, 
twenty  received  an  A rating,  three  a B rating,  and  one  a C rating;  none  received 
a D rating,  which  would  have  called  for  an  embargo  on  admissions.  The 
rated  programs  were  in  a wide  range  of  areas:  humanities,  health  science, 
physical  science,  social  science  and  administrative  studies.  The  ratings  thus 
are  indicative  of  the  general  strength  of  graduate  studies  and  research  at  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

Certain  of  the  University's  graduate  programs  were  granted  an  A rating 
without  being  subjected  to  a new  appraisal.  Based  on  previous  appraisals, 
these  were  departments  judged  to  be  of  sufficiently  high  quality  - including  no 
risk  of  developing  deficiencies  needing  attention  in  the  forthcoming  quin- 
quennium - as  not  to  require  appraisal  for  another  five  years.  These  programs 
were:  Comparative  Literature,  Immunology,  Medical  Biophysics,  Medical 
Science,  Geology  and  three  Management  Studies  programs. 

Although  the  OCGS  rating  system  is  a recent  development,  the  University 
is  quite  accustomed  to  having  its  departments  subjected  to  appraisal.  Beginning 
with  a concern  for  planning  for  disciplinary  development  at  the  graduate 
level  in  the  early  1970's,  OCGS  undertook  planning  appraisals  (ACAP  reviews) 
across  the  Province  and  the  published  ACAP  studies  have  been  of  help  to 
the  University  in  planning  for  program  improvements  where  needed.  Certain 
professional  disciplines  regularly  do  appraisals  of  professional  programs  and 
advise  us  on  strengths  and  weaknesses  from  the  professional  point  of  view; 
professional  programs  are  also  normally  subject  to  accreditation  reviews.  We 
have  ourselves  undertaken  cyclical  reviews  and  external  appraisals  on  many  of 
our  programs.  The  comments  of  consultants,  some  of  which  are  paraphrased 
here,  can  be  very  revealing.  We  have  selected  - not  randomly,  but  consciously 
- from  commentaries  which  in  all  cases  come  from  external  consultants,  promi- 
nent scholars  from  universities  throughout  the  world. 

ITALIAN 

It  would  be  wrong  to  think  that  the  Department  of  Italian  at  Toronto  serves  only  local 
interests  for  it  belongs  with  the  top  three  or  four  on  the  continent.  In  Canada,  it  is 
one  - and  certainly  the  more  important  - of  only  two  departments  granting  the  Ph.D.  in 
Italian.  ...  In  attracting  students,  the  extraordinary  collections  of  the  Thomas  Fisher 
Rare  Book  Library  could  play  a pivotal  role.  . . . The  situation  is  one  of  the  best  in  North 
America  for  the  size  and  the  quality  of  book  collections,  the  effectiveness  of  consulta- 
tion and  circulation  systems,  the  competence  and  courtesy  of  personnel.  ... 

CLINICAL  BIOCHEMISTRY 

The  admission  standards  are  those  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  . . . and  I believe 
they  are  stringent.  I had  detailed  discussions  with  the  students  and  listened  to 
seminars  prepared  by  eight.  ...  Students  are  of  high  quality  and  I believe  they 
are  equal  or  better,  from  an  intellectual  point  of  view  than  students  in  other 
North  American  institutions. 

Laboratories  at  the  hospital  [for  Sick  Children]  are  excellent,  but  at  the  Banting 
Institute  general  facilities  are  very  poor  due  to  their  age  and  their  old  fashioned 
design.  In  particular,  the  fume-hood  situation  would  not  pass  safety  inspec- 
tion by  any  local  safety  authority.  That  such  research  can  be  done  in  such 

antiquated  facilities  is  amazing.  Dr is  an  energetic,  imaginative  and  devoted 

leader  of  a complex  department,  where  he  has  developed  an  impressive  graduate  pro- 
gram and  training  in  clinical  biochemistry  that  is  the  best  in  Canada. 

The  Department's  performance  makes  it  a leader  of  the  field  in  North  America,  and  it 
could  be  developed  as  a national  'high  technology'  resource  . . . 

ENGLISH 

It  is  unlikely  that  there  are  more  than  six  or  eight  English  Departments  in  the  entire 
world  that  could  claim  equal  or  greater  representation  of  excellence  across  the  range  of 
studies  of  English,  American  and  Canadian  literature. 

The  Department's  medieval  and  renaissance  areas  are  of  international  excellence,  and 
others  all  achieve  national  standards  of  excellence.  In  the  specific  fields  of  medieval 
and  renaissance  drama,  Toronto  leads  the  world,  with  only  the  University  of  Virginia 
being  capable  of  being  considered  a rival. 

Since  its  inception  in  1916,  the  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  programs  ...  have  come  to  be  recognized 
as  among  the  most  demanding  and  often  the  most  prestigious  in  the  international 
academic  community. 

LIBRARY  SCIENCE 

The  quality  of  their  graduates  appeared  to  be  equal  with  those  coming  out  of  what  are 
generally  considered  to  be  the  top-ranking  library  schools  in  the  United  States,  i.e., 
Berkeley,  Illinois,  Michigan,  North  Carolina,  UCLA.  ...  In  terms  of  office  space,  labora- 
tories (computers  as  well  as  audiovisual),  classrooms,  seminar  rooms,  and  other  facilities, 
Toronto's  Faculty  of  Library  Science  is  a model. 

The  University's  program  in  library  science  resembles  its  counterparts  in  the  United 
States.  The  school  in  general  and  the  doctoral  program  in  particular,  are  well  thought  of 
by  Americans  and  Canadians  alike.  ...  A recent  perception  study  provides  evidence 
that  Toronto's  program  is  among  the  top-ranked  schools  at  the  doctoral  level. 

PHARMACOLOGY 

That  many  of  the  members  of  the  department  are  recognized  both  nationally  and  interna- 
tionally is  shown  by  the  awards  won,  invitations  to  national  and  international  symposia, 
contributions  to  monographs,  and  membership  on  editorial  boards  of  important  scientific 
journals  and  grant  review  committees. 

CHINESE  STUDIES 

I would  classify  the  Chinese  Studies  program  somewhere  between  'international  dis- 
tinction' and  'national  distinction'. 

PHYSIOLOGY 

The  Toronto  Department  of  Physiology  is  an  outstanding  department  and  is  a credit  to 
the  university,  the  province  and  the  country. 

BOTANY 

I have  no  hesitation  in  ranking  the  Toronto  Botany  Department  in  the  top  ten  of  North 
American  botany  departments. 


The  Zoology  Department  at  Toronto  has  a long-standing  international  reputation  as 
one  of  the  best  centres  in  Canada  for  graduate  studies  in  this  science.  Yet,  if  anything, 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  quality  of  this  program  over  recent  years. 

GEOGRAPHY 

That  the  Toronto  department  has  the  greatest  across-the-board  strength  is  no  surprise. 
Although  particularly  strong  in  urban-economic  geography,  in  which  its  reputation  is 
international,  it  is  capable  of  undertaking  doctoral  work  in  all  the  other  major 
sub-fields  we  have  described.  In  the  area  of  resource  analysis  its  work  on  environmental 
hazards  is  particularly  outstanding. 

INSTITUTE  FOR  AEROSPACE  STUDIES 

The  quality  of  an  academic  program  of  a college  or  university  is  determined  primarily 
by  the  quality  of  faculty  and  the  extent  to  which  that  faculty  is  grouped  into  steeples  of 
excellence.  We  view  UTIAS  as  a high  steeple  not  just  in  Ontario  but  in  the  whole  of 
Canada.  It  was  created  out  of  a national  need  and  nurtured  in  its  early  years  by  the 
Defence  Research  Board.  ...  We  view  this  operation  as  being  quite  unique  in  Canadian 
education  and  we  do  not  foresee  similar  centres  arising  elsewhere. 

METALLURGICAL  AND  MATERIALS  SCIENCE 

The  Department  at  Toronto  has  for  many  years  had  an  international  reputation  for  its 
graduate  work  in  extractive  metallurgy.  Under  the  present  department  chairman  its 
reputation  is  admirably  maintained.  The  range  of  research  being  done,  the  quality  of 
individual  programs  and  the  general  level  of  activity  are  all  excellent  ...  We  recom- 
mend that  the  outstanding  program  in  extractive  metallurgy  at  Toronto  be  recognized 
and  used  as  a base  on  which  to  build  a larger  and  broader  program  in  mineral 
engineering  and  extractive  metallurgy  ...  Individual  faculty  members  in  physical  metal- 
lurgy and  materials  research  are  excellent. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

A review  of  the  publication  and  research  activities  of  the  faculty  within  the  last  five 
years  indicates  a large  number  of  stars  in  the  department. 

CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 

At  least  half  a dozen  faculty  members  have  an  outstanding  publication  record  and 
around  fifteen  others  have  a very  good  one  . . . The  department  is  certainly  one  of  the 
best  in  Ontario.  The  number  of  patents  held  by  staff  members  is  very  impressive  by 
Canadian  standards. 

HISTORY 

Toronto  is  clearly  pre-eminent  in  both  the  Province  and  Canada.  Among  its  large 
faculty  are  many  historians  of  international  distinction;  they  and  its  superb  library 
resources  ensure  its  pre-eminence. 

ASTRONOMY 

Toronto  has  an  excellent  Astronomy  department,  to  be  compared  with  the  better 
graduate  schools  in  Britain,  Australia  and  the  U.S.A. 

PHYSICS 

The  Department  of  Physics  of  the  University  of  Toronto  is  the  largest  in  the  Province 
and  its  research  activities  cover  the  broadest  range  of  subjects.  There  are  several 
members  of  the  faculty  who  have  achieved  a truly  international  reputation. 

FRENCH 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  graduate  faculty  in  French  at  the  University  of  Toronto  has 
become  the  most  impressive  in  range,  depth,  and  achievement  in  North  America. 

PREVENTIVE  MEDICINE  AND  BIOSTATISTICS 

The  University  portion  of  the  budget  of  the  Department  of  Preventive  Medicine  and 
Biostatistics  is  in  the  region  of  $700,000  per  year.  The  budget  has  remained  low  as  have 
all  the  budgets  of  the  rest  of  the  University.  The  Department's  budget  cannot  be  further 
reduced  without  severe  destruction  to  the  high  quality  of  what  is  being  provided  ... 

OBSTETRICS  AND  GYNAECOLOGY 

This  is  a large  department  of  high  reputation  with  an  air  of  excitement  and  of  change. 
The  quite  obvious  and  infectious  enthusiasm  of  the  chairman  and  director  of  postgradu- 
ate education  - for  a program  which  is  being  redesigned  to  accommodate  the  realities 
of  the  1980's  - was  refreshing.  The  plans  for  change  are  an  innovative  effort  to  deal  with 
the  realities  of  current  political,  demographic,  medical  and  academic  needs. 

SPANISH  AND  PORTUGUESE 

This  program  should  be  ranked  among  those  of  the  most  prestigious  schools  in  North 
America;  although  classifications  are  difficult  and  embarassing  to  make  I would  place  it 
among  the  top  ten. 

FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE 

The  University  of  Toronto's  Faculty  of  Medicine  is  a unique  Canadian  resource  and  it  is 
fully  appreciative  of  its  national  responsibility.  The  Faculty's  record  is  the  more  impres- 
sive in  view  of  the  constraints  implicit  in  its  reliance  on  provincial  funding.  Moreover, 
its  resolve  to  maintain  and  enhance  its  international  reputation  in  teaching  and  research 
is  highly  commended  by  this  team.  It  would  be  most  regrettable  if  financial  restraints 
over  the  coming  years  were  to  interrupt  in  any  way  the  fulfilment  of  the  present  thrust . . . 
The  parent  university  has  a strong  tradition  of  excellence  and  is  distinguished  in 
many  disciplines  ...  It  has  a large  talented  faculty  that  is  dedicated  to  teaching  and 
research  in  the  improvement  of  medical  education. 

BANTING  AND  BEST  DEPARTMENT  OF  MEDICAL  RESEARCH 

The  Department  represents  an  excellent  and  valuable  resource  to  the  University, 
both  for  research  and  for  teaching  in  specialized  areas  in  regulatory  biology.  In  spite  of 
constrictions  imposed  within  the  University,  the  Department  has  managed  to  remain 
at  the  forefront  of  many  research  endeavours  in  regulatory  biology,  and  morale  is  both 
gratifyingly  and  surprisingly  high. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

The  graduate  program  in  psychology  at  the  University  of  Toronto  has  for  many  years 
been  the  leading  program  in  the  Province,  and  one  of  the  leading  programs  in  the  whole 
of  Canada.  It  continues  to  hold  that  place,  with  world  status  in  one  area  and  with 
distinction  in  several  other  areas  of  specialization. 
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This  is  not  an  exhaustive  list,  but  it 
clearly  indicates  the  adaptive  capabili- 
ties that  the  breadth,  depth  and 
quality  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
can  produce.  The  list  also  indicates 
the  extent  of  differentiation  and  spe- 
cialization that  can  be  achieved  with- 
out external  control  and  prescription. 
Appendix  A makes  the  same  indica- 
tion more  extensively. 

Development  and  expansion  in  a 
university  whose  role  is  comprehen- 
sive and  based  on  broad  and  deep 
quality  are  concepts  that  cannot  be 
expressed  with  precision.  Protection 
and  enhancement  of  quality  must  be 
objectives  for  development.  For  this 
reason,  we  advocate  wider  applica- 
tions of  adjustment  funding,  and 
emphasize  the  importance  of  appoint- 
ing new  staff.  Research  and  graduate 
studies  will  remain  high  and  distinc- 
tive priorities.  The  Robarts  Library 
should  be  better  supported  as  a 
provincial  and  national  resource. 

Contraction  and  elimination  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  will  occur, 
where  necessary,  according  to  criteria 
consistent  with  its  role.  Programs  that 
are  not  of  high  quality  should  either 
be  improved,  removed  or  restructured 
to  configurations  in  which  high  quali- 
ty can  be  realized.  The  same  will  be 
the  case  with  respect  to  programs  that 
do  not  meet  institutional  objectives  for 
research  and  graduate  studies. 

Enrolment  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  is  about  ten  per  cent  above 
planned  and  preferred  levels.  If  con- 
traction could  occur  without  major 
financial  penalties,  the  University 
would  reduce  its  overall  enrolment, 
mainly  in  undergraduate  areas.  We 
should  here  note  again  that  the 
University  of  Toronto  has  no  open 
enrolment  programs;  70  per  cent  or  its 
equivalent  is  the  lowest  Grade  13 
average  generally  acceptable  for  ad- 
mission to  the  University. 

We  make  this  note  to  emphasize 
that  if  the  University  does  reduce  its 
enrolment  it  will  do  so  as  a matter  of 
choice,  not  demographic  necessity. 
The  number  of  qualified  students  who 
wish  to  attend  the  University  far 
exceeds  our  capacity  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  There  are  several  areas 

- Architecture,  Dentistry,  Education, 
Landscape  Architecture,  and  Nursing 

- in  which,  despite  large  numbers  of 
qualified  applicants,  the  University 


has  deliberately  reduced  enrolment  in 
order  to  improve  program  quality. 

Wherever  contraction  and  elimina- 
tion might  occur,  process  will  be 
important.  To  avoid  outright  discon- 
tinuation and  to  strengthen  Ontario's 
university  system  through  planned 
differentiation,  the  University  of 
Toronto  will  be  prepared  to  consider 
and  encourage  collaborative  means 
for  making  the  transition  to  a differen- 
tiated university  system.  For  example, 
the  transfer  of  programs  between 
institutions  would  be  much  preferable 
to  outright  and  unilateral  discontinu- 
ation. 

Excellence  is  a word  that  has  been 
so  overworked  in  recent  years  that  it 
sometime  seems  platitudinous.  But 
today,  in  Ontario  and  in  Canada,  it 
means  more  than  it  ever  has.  Quality 
counts  - in  people,  in  ideas,  in 
products  and  in  leadership.  The 
middle  ground  is  disappearing;  we 
must  either  excel  or  fall  back.  The 
University  of  Toronto,  through  initia- 
tive, ingenuity  and  industry,  has 
moved  into  the  front  rank  of  universi- 
ties in  Canada  and  the  world.  Keep- 
ing the  University  there  will  require 
financial  support  and,  in  order  to 
achieve  real  differentiation,  an  act  of 
uncommon  political  will  and  courage 
on  the  part  of  the  Province  of  Ontario 
and  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Summary 

1 Ontario's  universities  are  not  ade- 
quately funded  to  achieve  excel- 
lence while  also  meeting  all  of  the 
objectives  that  are  set  for  them. 

2 'Further  "muddling  through"  will 
produce  nothing  but  mediocrity. 

3 Restructuring  is  the  only  means  of 
righting  the  balance  between  fund- 
ing and  quality. 

4 The  proposal  made  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Future  Role  of  Universi- 
ties in  Ontario  that  there  should  be 
one  comprehensive  university  of 
high  quality  offering  degree  pro- 
grams at  all  levels  should  be 
followed.  The  University  already 
is  and  should  be  that  institution. 

5 Deep-rooted,  broad-based  excel- 
lence would  be  Toronto's  most 
distinguishing  characteristic,  un- 
matched in  Canada. 


6 Many  centres  of  innovation  at  the 
University  indicate  both  the  adap- 
tive capabilities  that  the  University 
is  capable  of  by  reason  of  its 
breadth,  depth,  and  quality,  and 
the  differentiation  and  specializa- 
tion that  can  be  achieved  without 
external  control  and  prescription. 

7 The  University  seeks  to  expand 
and  develop  in  the  areas  of  protec- 
tion and  enhancement  of  quality; 
programs  that  are  not  high  quality 
and  do  not  function  at  all  program 
levels  should  either  be  improved, 
removed  or  restructured  to  confi- 
gurations in  which  quality  can  be 
realized. 

8 Enrolment  could  be  contracted 
about  ten  per  cent  if  there  were  no 
major  financial  penalties,  but  a 
decision  to  reduce  enrolment 
would  be  made  as  a matter  of  choice 
and  not  as  a matter  of  demographic 
necessity:  more  students  want  to 
attend  the  University  than  it 

can  accommodate. 

9 Process  is  important  wherever  con- 
traction and  elimination  might 
occur.  The  University  is  prepared 
to  favour  collaborative  means  of 
achieving  a differentiated  system, 
for  example  by  transferring  pro- 
grams to  and  from  universities. 

10  The  University  of  Toronto  is  in  the 
front  rank  of  universities  in  Canada 
and  the  world.  Maintaining  its  ex- 
cellence and  achieving  real  dif- 
ferentiation will  require  financial 
support,  strong  political  will,  and 
courage  on  the  part  of  the  Province 
and  the  University. 

Chapter  9 

SUMMARY  AND  INDEX 

[A  Summary  of  Chapters  and  an  Index  of 
Responses  to  the  Commission's  Questions] 
As  the  Commission  itself  noted,  many 
of  the  questions  raised  in  its  discus- 
sion paper,  "Issues  and  Alternatives", 
are  intertwined,  making  many  of  them 
difficult  to  deal  with  separately  from 
others.  The  Commission  therefore 
invited  universities  to  organize  their 
responses  as  they  wished.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto's  submission,  in 
consequence,  follows  an  organization 
unlike  the  Commission's,  but  never- 
theless addresses  all  of  the  Commis- 
sion's questions. 

The  following  index,  ordered  in  the 
sequence  of  the  Commission's 
chapters,  locates  the  University's  re- 
sponses by  major  chapters  and  pro- 
vides a summary  for  each  chapter. 
Following  the  chapter  summary,  we 
list  other  chapters  where  further 
significant  dimensions  of  the  Commis- 
sion's questions  are  discussed. 

PREFACE:  The  "Prior  Question" 
CHAPTER  8 "A  ROLE  FOR  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO" 

Summary 

1 Ontario's  universities  are  not  ade- 
quately funded  to  achieve  excel- 
lence while  also  meeting  all  of  the 
objectives  that  are  set  for  them. 

2 Further  "muddling  through"  will 
produce  nothing  but  mediocrity. 

3 Restructuring  is  the  only  means  of 
righting  the  balance  between  fund- 
ing and  quality. 

4 The  proposal  made  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Future  Role  of  Universi- 
ties in  Ontario  that  there  should  be 
one  comprehensive  university  of 
high  quality  offering  degree  pro- 
grams at  all  levels  should  be 
followed.  The  University  already 
is  and  should  be  that  institution. 

5 Deep-rooted,  broad-based  excel- 
lence would  be  Toronto's  most 
distinguishing  characteristic,  un- 
matched in  Canada. 


6 Many  centres  of  innovation  at  the 
University  indicate  both  the  adap- 
tive capabilities  that  the  University 
is  capable  of  by  reason  of  its 
breadth,  depth,  and  quality,  and 
the  differentiation  and  specializa- 
tion that  can  be  achieved  without 
external  control  and  prescription. 

7 The  University  seeks  to  expand 
and  develop  in  the  areas  of  protec- 
tion and  enhancement  of  quality; 
programs  that  are  not  high  quality 
and  do  not  function  at  all  program 
levels  should  either  be  improved, 
removed  or  restructured  to  confi- 
gurations in  which  quality  can  be 
realized. 

8 Enrolment  could  be  contracted 
about  ten  per  cent  if  there  were  no 
major  financial  penalties,  but  a deci- 
sion to  reduce  enrolment  would  be 
made  as  a matter  of  choice  and  not 
as  a matter  of  demographic  neces- 
sity: more  students  want  to  attend 
than  the  University  can  accommo- 
date. 

9 Process  is  important  wherever  con- 
traction and  elimination  might 
occur.  The  University  is  prepared 
to  favour  collaborative  means  of 
achieving  a differentiated  system, 
for  example  by  transferring  pro- 
grams to  and  from  universities. 

10  The  University  of  Toronto  is  in  the 
front  rank  of  universities  in  Cana- 
da and  the  world.  Maintaining  its 
excellence  and  achieving  real  dif- 
ferentiation will  require  financial 
support,  strong  political  will,  and 
courage  on  the  part  of  the  Province 
and  the  University. 

See  also: 

Preamble 
Chapter  1 


1.0  INTRODUCTION 

CHAPTER  1 "INTRODUCTION" 

Summary 

1 The  University  of  Toronto's  primary 
aspiration  is  for  excellence;  in  a gen- 
eral sense  the  University  agrees  with 
the  objectives  listed  for  universi- 
ties, but  urges  that  there  be  careful 
thought  about  the  specific  func- 
tional applications  of  some: 

a General  education  and  profes- 
sional training  should  not  be  cate- 
gorically distinguished:  profes- 
sional degrees  should  certify  more 
than  professional  competence; 
arts  and  science  programs  should 
develop  skills  and  abilities,  in- 
cluding especially  the  skill  of 
adaptation,  in  a world  of  expo- 
nentially expanding  knowledge, 
b Accessibility  should  be  under- 
stood in  terms  of  a number  of 
other  forces  which  can  influence 
participation  in  higher  education, 
c The  Commission  may  have  im- 
plied stronger  links  between  grad- 
uate study  and  employment  mar- 
kets than  the  University  would 
support. 

d The  model  of  a partnership  among 
universities,  government,  and  in- 
dustry for  the  support  of  re- 
search should  not  be  extended 
too  far. 

e The  University  has  reservations 
about  why  public  service  should 
be  stated  as  a wholly  separate 
objective. 

2 How  should  goals  be  met?  The 
Commission  and  the  government 
must  not  assume  the  objectives  for 
universities  can  be  met  without 
adequate  funding. 

3 The  universities'  raison  d'etre,  the 
discovery  and  transformation  of 
knowledge,  must  not  be  subject  to  a 
"steady-state". 
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4  Perhaps  the  most  serious  issue  of  all 
- absence  of  growth  - has  not  been 
fully  recognized  and  may  render 
expectations  about  meeting  new 
demands  seriously  unrealistic. 


2.0  QUALITY  (Questions  1 to  6) 
CHAPTER  6 "QUALITY" 

Summary 

1 The  highest  priority  should  be 
given  to  "a  strong  thrust  towards 
excellence". 

2 Quality  should  be  assessed  in  terms 
of  each  university's  role  and  partic- 
ular objectives,  and  in  terms  of  basic 
institutional  strengths. 

3 The  basic  resources  for  which  the 
University  of  Toronto  most  needs 
additional  support  are:  libraries, 
equipment,  buildings  and  facilities, 
and  funding  for  faculty  renewal. 

4 Centres  of  specialization  - of  which 
the  University  has  several  excellent 
and  successful  ones  - depends  on 
solid  excellence  in  basic  disciplines. 
First-rate  centres  of  specialization 
cannot  be  developed  in  isolation. 

5 The  University  of  Toronto  Library 
should  be  supported  - financially 
and  technologically  - as  a provin- 
cial and  national  resource. 

6 The  University  of  Toronto  needs  a 
supercomputer  to  support  ongoing 
research  in  several  basic  disciplinary 
areas. 

See  also: 

Chapter  i (objectives,  no  steady- 
state  for  knowledge,  overstating  part- 
nership model,  adequate  funding, 
absence  of  growth,  public  service 
objective) 

Chapter  2 (questions  of  balance,  un- 
derfunding, undifferentiated  system, 
funding  on  basis  of  differentiation, 
centres  of  specialization,  autonomy 
and  control,  financial  incentives) 
Chapter  3 (program  imbalance, 
adaptability.  Adaptation  Fund  uses) 
Chapter  5 (core  undertakings,  ac- 
countability and  autonomy,  block 
grant  concept,  basic  research  needs, 
separation  of  research  funding,  re- 
direction of  research,  indirect  costs  of 
research,  preservation  of  openness, 
proper  balance  of  funding  for  growth, 
role  of  private  sector,  entrepreneurial 
activities,  increased  tuition  fees,  meth- 
ods of  allocation  of  operating  funds, 
capital  funding) 

Chapter  7 (tension  between  accessi- 
bility and  quality,  enrolment  projec- 
tions, flexibility  and  adaptation) 
Chapter  8 (excellence  of  Univer- 
sity, inadequate  funding,  "muddling 
through",  need  for  restructuring,  ex- 
pansion and  contraction,  centres  of 
innovation) 


3.0  ACCESSIBILITY  (Questions  7 

through  23) 

CHAPTER  7 "ACCESSIBILITY" 

Summary 

1 The  tension  between  accessibility 
and  quality,  occasioned  by  lack  of 
funding,  is  at  breaking  point,  and  is 
the  primary  problem  before  the 
Commission. 

2 Council  of  Ontario  Universities' 
projections  seem  the  most  reliable. 
They  indicate  a modest  expansion 
of  enrolments  beyond  record  high 
levels,  levelling  off  in  late  1980's, 
declining  through  1990's,  rebound- 
ing at  the  turn  of  the  century. 

3 Most  influences  which  might  change 
these  projections  will  affect  mainly 
the  distribution  of  students  to  pro- 
grams and  perhaps  institutions. 
Flexibility  and  adaptation  are  impor- 
tant for  coping  with  shifts  of  interest. 


4 The  projections  could  be  affected  by 
educational  changes: 

a Coping  with  the  "double  cohort" 
phenomenon  is  mainly  a matter 
of  funding  and  allocation; 

"quick  fix"  solutions  will  be  im- 
practical. 

b New  secondary  school  curriculum 
changes  may  increase  the  num- 
ber of  students  qualified  for  uni- 
versity admission;  greater  co- 
ordination between  universities 
and  colleges  could  be  reason  for 
redistribution  of  enrolments  in 
either  direction. 

c Expansion  of  "lifelong  learning" 
opportunities  also  could  diminish 
not  only  geographical  but  also 
the  functional  distance  separat- 
ing adults  from  university 
programs. 

5 Accessibility  need  not  be  a one-way 
adjustment  of  the  university  system 
to  the  economic  system.  A dynamic 
two-way  relationship  between  the 
labour  market  and  the  educational 
system  is  preferable. 

6 To  be  effective,  an  educational  cum 
manpower  plan  may  have  to  be 
more  national  than  provincial. 

See  also: 

Chapter  1 (objectives,  general  edu- 
cation and  professional  training, 
graduate  programs  linked  to  employ- 
ment markets) 

Chapter  4 (cooperation  between 
universities  and  colleges  on 
curriculum) 

Chapter  5 (tuition  fees,  allocation  of 
operating  funds,  adjustment  of  pro- 
gram weights,  supplementary  grants, 
capital  funding) 

Chapter  6 (cost  of  increased  use  of 
equipment) 

Chapter  8 (excellence,  restructur- 
ing, centres  of  innovation,  enrolment 
contraction,  program  closures  as  an 
alternative  to  development,  collabora- 
tive differentiation,  CFRUO  proposal) 


4.0  ADAPTABILITY  (Questions 

24  to  28) 

CHAPTER  3 "ADAPTABILITY" 

Summary 

1 Universities  by  nature  are  highly 
adaptive.  The  urgency  of  this  issue 
stems  from  underfunding  and  from 
the  absence  of  systematic  coordina- 
tion and  deliberate  institutional 
differentiation. 

2 To  achieve  a perfect  age  balance  in 
all  the  Ontario  universities  would 
cost  as  much  as  $250,000,000  and 
possibly  more.  Deferment  of  some 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  of 
Rights  regarding  retirement  ages 
would  be  advisable. 

3 The  University's  studies  suggest 
that  imbalances  in  program  areas 
are  not  major  problems.  Although 
Ontario  staff/student  ratios  are  less 
favourable  than  in  other  provinces, 
they  are  not  highly  variable  by 
program  areas.  Few  of  the  Univer- 
sity's programs  are  seriously  over- 
staffed, and  its  enrolment  is  com- 
paratively stable. 

4 The  immediate  problems  are:  a 
general  shortage  of  new  staff  and 
the  need  for  further  institutional 
differentiation.  Replacement  of 
staff  as  attrition  rates  increase  will 
be  a serious  problem  in  the  follow- 
ing two  decades,  but  not  in  the  next 
few  years. 

5 An  Adjustment  Fund  should  be 
applicable  to  a wider  variety  of 
purposes:  equipment  replacement, 
library  acquisitions,  building  alter- 
ations for  new  or  evolving  pro- 
grams, the  transitional  costs  of 
differentiation,  cost  reduction  in- 
vestments, and  bridge  funding  for 
new  appointments. 


6 Savings  achieved  by  cost  reduc- 
tions or  redistributions  must  not  be 
used  to  create  a second  fund  but 
should  be  retained  for  discretionary 
uses  in  the  universities  in  order  to 
enhance  the  universities'  capacities 
for  adaptation. 

7 Special  funding  for  innovation 
centres  is  not  the  route  to  achieving 
real  differentiation.  The  University 
would  prefer  a more  overt  and 
fundamental  form  of  differentiation 
with  funding  provided  directly  for 
that  purpose. 

See  also: 

Chapter  1 (importance  of  adapta- 
tion, growth  of  knowledge) 

Chapter  2 (questions  of  balance, 
differentiation,  role  definition) 

Chapter  4 (planning  and  coordina- 
tion, commitment) 

Chapter  5 (accountability  and  auto- 
nomy, block  grant  concept,  stability  of 
funding,  tuition  fees  flexibility,  capi- 
tal funding) 

Chapter  6 (centres  of  specialization, 
quality  assessment,  enhancement  of 
quality) 

Chapter  8 (University  role,  centres 
of  innovation) 


5.0  BALANCE  AND  DIFFEREN- 
TIATION (Questions  29  to  33) 

CHAPTER  2 "BALANCE  AND 

DIFFERENTIATION" 

Summary 

1 The  existence  of  a formal  university 
system  in  Ontario  should  not  be 
presupposed.  The  University  of 
Toronto  favours  the  establishment 
of  a university  system  that  is  de- 
liberately planned  and  funded  on 
the  basis  of  institutional  differen- 
tiation. 

2 The  question  of  balance  is  a ques- 
tion about  autonomy  and  control, 
and  relates  to  competing  responsi- 
bilities of  universities  and  govern- 
ments: universities  need  autonomy 
to  fulfill  their  responsibilities; 
government's  responsibility  is  to 
determine  the  scope  and  scale  of  the 
university  system.  Autonomy  can 
contribute  to  sound  management  by 
locating  decision-making  at  levels 
of  greatest  competence. 

3 In  determining  what  should  be  the 
balance,  alternatives  should  in- 
clude consideration  of  certain 
points:  how  to  maintain  variety  and 
excellence,  effective  institutional 
management  of  resources,  the 
needs  for  flexibility  and  budgetary 
predictability  and  stability,  separa- 
tion of  a "buffer"  advisory  body 
from  executive  control,  the  effects 
of  funding  and  allocation  formulas, 
and  the  areas  which  universities 
should  individually  control. 

4 Development  of  a university  system 
would  be  a fundamental  change, 
requiring  orientation  to  the  future, 
and  consideration  of  the  demog- 
raphy of  universities  and  how  they 
really  work.  Real  change  must  be 
expressed  as  structural  change;  dif- 
ferentiation should  be  an  institu- 
tional concept 

5 Planning,  coordination  and  legiti- 
mization of  institutional  forms  will 
be  necessary.  An  external  agency 
should  determine  and  plan  for  the 
characteristics  the  system  should 
have,  but  universities  should  then 
define  the  specific  ways  and  means 
by  which  they  would  move  to 
realize  their  characteristics.  Finan- 
cial incentives  through  a funding 
formula  should  constitute  the 
means  of  implementation  which  will 
induce  institutional  initiatives  and 
commitment  to  change.  Legislative 
intervention  is  not  needed. 


See  also: 

Chapter  1 (objectives) 

Chapter  3 (normalizing  age  distri- 
bution, other  needs,  centres  of  inno- 
vation, need  for  redefinition  of  roles, 
autonomy  and  role  definition) 

Chapter  4 (inter-institutional  coor- 
dination, development  of  a plan,  defi- 
nition of  institutional  roles,  need  for 
commitment,  regulation  and  co- 
ordination) 

Chapter  5 (modes  of  implementa- 
tion: passim) 

Chapter  6 (maintenance  and  en- 
hancement of  quality) 

Chapter  8 (University  role,  differ- 
entiation by  quality,  determination 
and  the  need  for  exercise  of  will) 


6.0  FUNDING  ARRANGE- 
MENTS FOR  DIFFEREN- 
TIATION AND  ADAPTABILITY 

(Questions  34  to  49) 

CHAPTER  5 "FUNDING  ARRANGE- 
MENTS FOR  DIFFERENTIATION 
AND  ADAPTABILITY" 

Summary 

Accountability  and  Autonomy 

1 Core  undertakings  are  all  those 
activities  which  are  fundamental 
to  the  purpose  of  a university,  the 
intellectual  infrastructure.  Core 
funding  is  funding  in  support  of 
the  universities'  core  undertaking. 
Four  principles  should  govern 
funding  arrangements:  assurance 
of  adequacy,  accountability 
accompanied  by  institutional  auto- 
nomy, stability,  mutually  support- 
ive roles  for  federal  and  provincial 
governments. 

2 The  University  favours  continu- 
ance of  formula  funding  with  some 
sensitivity  to  enrolment  and  a 
strong  commitment  to  the  block 
grant  concept,  which  would  pro- 
vide flexibility  in  developing  dif- 
ferentiation. In  the  absence  of  a 
block  grant,  the  universities  will 
tend  toward  homogeneity  and 
stagnation  of  programs  and  effi- 
ciency and  effectiveness  will 
suffer. 

3 Composite  funding  formulas  are 
effective  in  determining  global 
support  levels,  but  are  less  useful 
in  allocating  funds  to  individual 
universities.  The  University 
recommends  that  the  Government 
of  Ontario  use  a composite  formula 
to  determine  the  size  of  the  annual 
Operating  Grant,  but  use  an  enrol- 
ment sensitive  formula  with  dis- 
counts to  allocate  it,  or  alternative- 
ly use  an  allocation  formula  keyed 
to  different  generic  groups  of 
universities. 

4 The  core  undertaking  includes 
both  teaching  and  research. 

Separation  of  Research  and  Instructional 
Funding 

5 Evolving  science  and  technology 
policy  encourages  universities  to 
redirect  resources  toward  supple- 
mentary, rather  than  core,  re- 
search. This  direction  is  not 
beneficial. 

6 Canada  already  ranks  low  in  gov- 
ernment support  of  research  and 
development  in  universities,  as 
well  as  very  low  in  support  of  the 
advancement  of  basic  knowledge; 
universities  themselves  increas- 
ingly deploy  operating  funds  in 
support  of  research.  There  is  an 
inadequate  appreciation  of  the 
relationship  between  basic  science 
and  technological  change.  The  sine 
qua  non  of  successful  technology 
transfer  is  a healthy  research  base. 

7 The  argument  for  separation  of 
instructional  and  research  funding 
is  weak  on  grounds  of  both  princi- 
ple and  practicality:  they  are  fused 
activities;  separation  would  intro- 
duce variability  or  instability. 
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8  How  well  the  Macdonald  scheme 
(or  another  scheme  that  would 
base  operating  funding  on  the 
ability  to  attract  graduate  funding) 
would  work  would  depend  on  the 
concept  of  system  adopted:  If 
differentiated  so  that  some  univer- 
sities are  heavily  oriented  toward 
research,  the  current  formula 
would  work  well.  If  undifferen- 
tiated, the  current  formula  is  an 
incentive  to  add  graduate  pro- 
grams. The  basic  question  is 
whether  universities  without 
graduate  programs  should  be 
doing  more  research. 

Funding  Indirect  Costs  of  Research 

9  Indirect  costs  are  not  now  being 
met  and  are  a drain  on  university 
operating  budgets.  The  University 
has  serious  doubts  about  altering 
the  program  weight  for  doctoral 
programs.  The  suggestion  is  a 
restatement  of  the  Macdonald  RIU 
scheme,  which  is  itself  not  very 
different  from  the  current  scheme. 

Tuition  Fees 

10  The  University  would  favour  re- 
commendations: i)  that  would 
continue  a Formula  fee  schedule 
but  considerably  revise  it  and 
permit  institutional  discretion;  2) 
that  would  allow  increases  that 
were  at  least  equivalent  to  annual 
increases  in  the  Operating  Grant; 
and,  if  increased  demand  for 
financial  aid  were  to  result,  3)  that 
OSAP  funding  be  increased. 

11  The  schedule  should  be  reorgan- 
ized to  reflect  the  various  concepts 
of  accessibility  and  program  cost 
(the  University  proposes  five  pro- 
gram groups),  with  visa  fees  vary- 
ing in  the  same  ratios.  Accessibility 
would  be  emphasized  for  pro- 
grams that  enrol  students  directly 
from  secondary  school. 

12  Universities  should  have  discre- 
tion to  set  fees  at  up  to  120%  of  the 
Formula  fee,  and  these  should  be 
recognized  by  OSAP.  Compulsory 
academic  incidental  fees  should  be 
prohibited  and  the  discretionary 
allowance  used  to  replace  inciden- 
tal fee  income  with  tuition  fee 
income. 

13  Any  fee  increases  must  be  used  to 
enhance  support  for  universities, 
not  to  displace  existing  govern- 
ment funding. 

Federal  Support  of  Universities 

14  The  federal  government  has  an 
interest  in  higher  education  ex- 
tending as  far  back  as  1910.  The 
federal  government's  first  and 
foremost  objective  should  be  to 
assist  in  developing  strong  univer- 
sity infrastructures. 

15  Funding  for  special  initiatives 
should  be  provided  at  full-cost. 
Funding  for  core  activities  should 
be  stable. 


16  Current  federal-provincial  trans- 
fer mechanisms  are  satisfactory, 
but  need  a clear  set  of  national  and 
provincial  goals  and  objectives  to 
function  well. 

Role  of  Private  Sector  and  Entrepreneurial 

Activities 

17  Government  expectations  that  the 
universities  should  be  more  pro- 
motional represent  a problem  of 
balance  in  terms  of  the  Univer- 
sity's mandate  to  serve  the  public 
good  before  the  private  good. 

18  The  University  established  the 
Innovations  Foundation  to  estab- 
lish a link  between  University 
research  and  the  marketplace.  The 
University  has  also  established 
specifically  focussed  research  an- 
cillaries  which  provide  for  closer 
relationships  with  industry  and 
government.  These  ventures  pre- 
sent some  risks  for  the  University's 
basic  research  effort.  The  Uni- 
versity has  made  efforts  to  build 
into  these  enterprises  some  con- 
siderations of  social  and  economic 
effects  of  new  technologies. 

19  In  its  growing  contract  research 
efforts,  the  University  has  sought 
to  ensure  coherence  with  formal 
policies  and  with  principles  pro- 
tecting openness  of  contract  doc- 
uments, publication  and  owner- 
ship of  results  of  research,  setting 
of  salaries  in  accordance  with 
publicly  available  research  output, 
and  separation  of  the  commercial- 
ization of  research  from  normal 
University  operations. 

20  The  desirability  of  preserving 
openness  in  research  is  fundamen- 
tal to  the  universities  and  has 
significant  benefits  for  society. 

Operating  Funds:  Methods  of  Allocation 

21  The  University  favours  continu- 
ance of  an  open  allocative  formula 
in  order  to  achieve  objectives  that 
would  not  be  realized  by  the  other 
alternatives  envisioned  by  the 
Commission. 

22  The  specific  composite  funding 
formula  alternative  posed  by  the 
Commission  is  really  very  much 
like  the  current  situation.  There  is 
already  a supplement  scheme  for 
most  categories  of  expense  cited: 
The  University  would  prefer  as 
few  supplementary  grants  as  pos- 
sible, reserved  for  recurrent  pro- 
gram requirements,  and  not  used 
temporarily  for  special  purposes. 
Some  areas  now  funded  on  a sup- 
plementary basis  should  be 
funded  under  the  Operating 
Grants  Formula.  Any  further  sup- 
plementary funding  should  be  in 
addition  to  the  Operating  Grant, 
and  should  be  awarded  com- 
petitively. 

23  Matching  grants  are  a new  con- 
cept, but  are  not  an  effective 
substitute  for  recurrent  support  of 
university  operations. 

24  Deregulation  and  a voucher 
scheme  would  not  solve  the  fund- 
ing problem. 


25  The  University  proposes  an  alloca- 
tion scheme  for  the  Operating 
Grant,  with:  a six-year  base  and 
three-year  moving  average;  a two- 
tier  discount  scheme  (one  tier  a 
"buffered  tier");  and  modification 
of  the  Formula  fee  schedule. 

26  The  CFRUO  proposal  for  the  orga- 
nization of  the  universities  into 
several  generic  groups  of  institu- 
tions with  common  roles  and  ob- 
jectives was  both  progressive  and 
realistic.  If  a system  were  to  be 
defined  in  that  manner,  a series  of 
funding  and  allocation  schemes 
should  be  designed  for  each  insti- 
tutional group.  Differentiation  of 
funding  and  allocation  schemes 
would  accord  with  differentiation 
of  institutions. 

Capital  Funding 

27  The  University  of  Toronto's  costs 
for  deferred  maintenance  are  prob- 
ably higher  than  those  of  any  other 
institution,  but  the  problem  must 
be  very  serious  for  all  universities. 
The  problem  is  even  more  serious, 
because  deferred  maintenance 
costs  do  not  include  the  expense 
for  space  alterations  or  new  con- 
struction for  purposes  of  adapta- 
tion, conservation,  and  compli- 
ance with  new  regulations. 

28  Virtually  every  operation  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  is  affected 
by  lack  of  adequate  capital  fun- 
ding. The  situation  with  respect  to 
teaching  and  research  equipment 
is  equally  serious.  The  University 
would  favour  a recommendation 
regarding  the  adjustment  fund 
which  would  allow  equipment 
replacement  as  a legitimate  cost  of 
adaptation  and  adjustment.  The 
University  would  not  favour  a 
shift  in  balance  away  from  capital 
funds  to  operating  funds. 

29  The  University  believes  that  capi- 
tal funding  should  increase  to 
provide  adequately  for  plant  main- 
tenance and  for  the  alterations  and 
renovations  needed  to  adapt 
physical  plants  to  their  most  effec- 
tive uses.  If  capital  funding  were 
considerably  enlarged,  a return  to 
an  allocation  formula  would  merit 
consideration. 

30  The  distinction  accorded  renova- 
tions is  artificial.  The  University 
believes  there  should  be  a higher 
or  at  least  equal  priority  for  altera- 
tions, which  could  achieve  savings 
on  new  construction,  on  differen- 
tiation of  space  uses,  on  operating 
costs,  and  the  like.  In  any  case, 
university  priorities  should  be  fol- 
lowed. The  current  scheme  directs 
scarce  resources  to  less  important 
projects  while  more  important  pro- 
jects go  unfunded. 

31  Incentives  are  already  in  place  that 
would  encourage  private  firms  to 
support  capital  improvements  in 
universities.  But  the  possibility  of 
shifting  responsibility  for  capital 
funding  from  public  to  private 
sources  should  be  viewed  with 
caution;  it  would  solve  only  a small 
part  of  the  capital  funding 
problem. 


See  also: 

Chapter  1 (objectives  and  public 
service,  underfunding) 

Chapter  2 (balance,  autonomy  and 
flexibility) 

Chapter  3 (absence  of  coordination 
and  differentiation,  adaptive  capa- 
city, centres  of  innovation,  allocation 
of  an  Adjustment  Fund) 

Chapter  6 (assessment  of  quality, 
maintenance  and  enhancement  of 
quality) 

Chapter  7 (accessibility  issues) 
Chapter  8 (University  role,  commit- 
ment to  excellence,  centres  of 
innovation) 

7.0  INTER-INSTITUTIONAL 
PLANNING  AND 
COORDINATION  (Question  50) 
CHAPTER  4 "INTER- 
INSTITUTIONAL  PLANNING  AND 
COORDINATION" 

Summary 

3  The  University  of  Toronto  strongly 
supports  the  idea  of  expanding  the 
concept  of  a system  of  higher 
education  beyond  a common 
scheme  for  the  allocation  of  fund- 
ing. The  system  should  first  and 
foremost  be  based  on  a deliberate 
and  clear  differentiation  of  institu- 
tional roles. 

2 The  system  and  its  purposes  should 
be  described  formally  and 
definitively. 

3 There  must  be  a commitment  to  the 
plan,  including  stable  and  predicta- 
ble funding,  and  a formal  recogni- 
tion of  institutional  roles.  The  com- 
mitment should  extend  at  least  into 
the  1990's. 

4 Taking  into  account  the  comple- 
mentary roles  of  secondary  schools 
and  community  colleges,  the  Uni- 
versity proposes  a council  to  over- 
see the  development  of  secondary 
school  curricula  and  standards. 

5 In  regulating  and  coordinating  the 
new  system,  responsibilities  must 
be  defined  and  respected.  The 
development  of  the  plan  should  be 
a once-only  intervention,  changes 
in  it  confined  to  small-scale  amend- 
ments. A reconstituted  OCUA  or 
other  statutory  agency  should  have 
monitorial  and  advisory  powers, 
but  not  regulatory  or  executive 
powers.  The  agency  should  be 
allowed  to  take  the  initiative  in 
advising  government,  and  make  its 
advice  public. 

See  also : 

Chapter  1 (objectives) 

Chapter  2 (autonomy  and  control, 
coordination  and  legitimization) 
Chapter  3 (adaptive  qualities  of 
universities) 

Chapter  5 (accountability  and 
autonomy) 

Chapter  6 (Robarts  Library  as  a 
provincial  and  national  resource) 
Chapter  8 (University  role,  collabo- 
rative differentiation) 


NOTE:  Appendices  A and  B,  provided  to  the  Commission,  are  not  herein 
reprinted. 


Dr.  Casullo’s  fabulous  fibre  bread 

Panacea  or  not,  it  may  cure  some  funding  ills  at  medicine 


by  Arthur  Kaptainis 

CCI  axatives?  My  bread  is  going  to  put  them  out 
Lof  business,”  said  Dr.  Olindo  Casullo,  his 
steely  eyes  making  contact  across  the  cluttered  desk 
of  his  St.  Clair  Avenue  office.  “And  within  10  years 
it  is  going  to  be  the  only  bread  in  the  world.” 

The  object  of  Dr.  Casullo’s  extravagant  optimism 
is  bread  made  from  his  own  recipe.  It  can  be  bought 
fresh  every  day,  for  $1.90  per  one  kg.  loaf,  from 
LaRose  Bakery,  which  is  owned  by  one  of  Dr. 
Casullo’s  thousands  of  former  patients  from  Toron- 
to’s Italian  community.  However,  if  all  goes  ac- 
cording to  plan,  “Doctor  Olindo’s  High  Fibre 
Bread”  will  soon  be  manufactured  by  Maple  Leaf 
Mills  and  available  at  corner  stores.  It  will  sport  on 
its  label  the  slogan,  THE  BREAD  WITH  A 
MESSAGE  TO  PROMOTE  GOOD  HEALTH.  If  you 
eat  this  bread  every  day,  Dr.  Casullo  promises, 

“your  bowels  will  move  sweetly  and  abundantly”. 

Even  if  Dr.  Casullo  falls  short  of  cornering  the 
entire  world  market  in  bread,  his  recipe  has  un- 
doubtedly emerged  at  a time  when  knowledge  of  the 
dietary  benefits  of  vegetable  fibre  is  just  trickling 
down  to  the  average  citizen.  Recently,  he  recounted, 
the  chief  baker  for  a familiar  supermarket  brand 
was  at  his  house  to  taste  the  bread.  “He  said,  ‘This 
bread  has  the  sales  potential  you  say,  and  more.’  ” 

Here  is  where  U of  T enters  the  picture.  Proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  the  bread  will  go  towards  research 
at  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  through  the  soon-to-be- 
established  Olindo  Casullo  Foundation.  Of  seven 
members  of  the  foundation  board,  four  will  be  from 
the  faculty,  and  these  will  include 
“some  of  the  deans  and  chairmen,” 
says  Dr.  Brian  Underdown,  associate 
dean  (research)  at  the  faculty. 

Despite  this  participation  by  U of  T 
staff  in  the  foundation  — and  despite 
the  fact  that  Dr.  Casullo  is  a U of  T 
research  associate  who  gave  the  fac- 
ulty $32,000  early  last  year  for  the 
purchase  of  a laser  useful  in  cell- 
sorting research  — there  is  no  official 
University  endorsement  of  the  bread. 

The  faculty  staged  a press  conference 
in  July  to  clarify  its  position.  Yes,  fibre 
is  good,  and  Dr.  Casullo’s  magnan- 
imity is  appreciated  and  applauded. 

But  the  University  cannot,  in  the 
absence  of  fully  documented  proof, 
back  all  the  claims  made  for  the  bread 
by  its  inventor. 

What  does  Dr.  Casullo  say  his  bread 
is  good  for?  “Weight  control, 
atherosclerosis,  appetite  control,  gall 
stones,  ulcers,  cancer  of  the  bowel, 
hemorrhoids,  Crohn’s  disease,  regional 
ileitis,  intestinal  spasms  — ” 

Again,  the  commanding  stare. 

“Everything.” 


Dr.  Olindo  Casullo 
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Dr.  Casullo,  however,  is  well  aware 
that  “officially,  the  University  cannot 
endorse  the  nutritional  qualities  of  the 
bread  unless  it  has  been  proven  by 
scientific  trial  within  the  University”. 

But,  he  says,  the  medical  community 
is  quickly  reaching  a consensus  on  the 
benefits  of  fibre.  The  research  ground- 
work that  influenced  him  so  pro- 
foundly was  done  by  British  medical 
researcher  Denis  Burkitt,  “the 
preacher  of  fibres”.  Also  mentioned  is 
Dr.  David  Jenkins  of  U of  T’s  Depart- 
ment of  Nutritional  Sciences,  whom 
Dr.  Casullo  regards  as  “one  of  the 
greatest  experts  on  fibre  in  the 
world”. 

A recent  paper  by  Dr.  Jenkins, 
“Fibre  and  Colonic  Disease”,  was 
distributed  at  the  faculty’s  press  con- 
ference. Jenkins  concludes  that  for 
constipation  and  diverticular  disease 
“dietary  fibre  is  generally  accepted  as 
having  a useful  role  in  treatment”.  As 
a medication  for  irritable  bowel  it 
“merits  attention  in  the  absence  of 
more  successful  therapies”.  Its  value 
for  Crohn’s  disease  patients  “remains 
to  be  confirmed.”  Its  capacity  to  pre- 
vent colonic  cancer  “continues  to  be  of 
great  speculative  interest”. 

Scientists  and  doctors  writing  in 
popular  journals  have  started  to 
recommend  foods  rich  in  vegetable 
fibres  such  as  cellulose,  legnin  and 
pectin.  Essentially  the  cell-wall 
material  of  plants,  these  substances 
are  not  broken  down  by  human  alimen- 
tary enzymes  and  thus  pass  through 
the  digestive  tract  quickly,  also 
dramatically  increasing  the  transit 
time  of  food  consumed  with  them.  (Dr. 
Casullo  says  his  bread  will  reduce  the 
transit  time  of  a mouthful  of  food  from 
a typical  North  American  interlude  of 
72  hours  to  14  hours.)  Quick  digestion 
is  in  turn  thought  to  reduce  the  in- 
cidence of  intestinal  disorders  as  well 
as  the  colonic  diseases  Dr.  Jenkins 
reviews. 

But  fibres  have  other,  extra-laxative 
effects.  Certain  fibres,  it  has  been 
proven,  reduce  serum  cholesterol 
levels.  Others  slow  the  absorption  of 
refined  carbohydrates,  and  thus  may 


deter  obesity.  (Dr.  Casullo,  still  an 
ardent  long-distance  runner  at  61,  and 
a former  member  of  the  American 
Association  of  Bariatric  Medicine,  is 
particularly  interested  in  this  property 
of  fibre.)  Since  obesity,  as  a symptom 
of  overnutrition,  is  connected  with 
diabetes,  heart  disease  and  gallstones, 
many  nutritionists  argue  that  fibre 
helps  to  prevent  these  conditions  as 
well. 

Whether  fibre  has  more  dramatic 
beneficial  qualities,  such  as  the  cap- 
acity to  reduce  colonic  cancer,  is  the 
question  that  tends  to  divide  the 
enthusiasts  from  the  sceptics.  Estab- 
lishing direct  links,  through  observa- 
tion, between  increased  fibre  con- 
sumption and  the  reduced  incidence  of 
certain  diseases  is  troublesome:  high- 
fibre  diets  tend  also  to  be  low  in  fat. 
Who  is  to  say  a person  with  improving 
health  is  not  showing  the  benefits  of 
low-fat  rather  than  high-fibre?  Or  that 
a person  with  worsening  health  is  not 
showing  the  effects  of  a smoking  habit 
rather  than  a fibre-depleted  diet? 

Dr.  Casullo  has  done  some  record- 
keeping of  his  own  among  patients 
who  prepare  the  bread,  from  his 
recipe,  at  home.  Whether  or  not  his 
observations  constitute  proof  of  the 
health  benefits  of  fibre,  they  have  at 
least  convinced  him  that  his  bread  does 
a better  job  of  increasing  transit  time 
than  whole  wheat  bread,  which,  in 
terms  of  availability  and  palatability, 
has  become  the  high-fibre  food  source 
par  excellence. 

“Ah,  whole  wheat  bread,”  says  Dr. 
Casullo.  “It’s  written  all  over  the 
nutrition  books.  I know  that  many 
people  prepare  what  they  call  high- 
fibre  bread  with  20  percent  of  bran  in 
the  mix.  This  is  the  maximum  that  can 
work.  The  difficulty  in  adding  any- 
thing beyond  20  percent  bran  is,  you 
can’t  keep  it  up.  It  goes  down.  The 
yeast  doesn’t  have  the  proper  action. 
You  have  a board. 

“My  bread  has  a lot  more  bran  than 
even  the  20  percent  bread  — more 
than  double.  How  to  make  it  bread, 
and  not  a board,  is  the  gimmick  of  the 
whole  discovery.” 


This  gimmick,  in  fact,  does  not 
depend  on  one  magic  procedure  or  in- 
gredient, but  on  the  correct  execution 
of  a number  of  steps.  Precise  amounts 
of  water  and  yeast  must  be  added  to 
the  mix,  and  detailed  instructions  for 
spinning  the  dough  must  be  followed. 
(The  mix  itself,  along  with  the  baking 
instructions,  will  be  provided  to  bakers 
by  Maple  Leaf  Mills.) 

Although  Dr.  Casullo  refers  to  his 
recipe  as  a discovery,  it  was  not  so 
much  an  unexpected  disclosure  as  a 
long  process  of  development  in  his  own 
complete  kitchen.  “I  have  been  by 
trade,”  he  explained,  “since  a child,  a 
very  good  chef  and  a creative  one.” 

Continued  on  Page  12 
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Fire  damages  MSB  lab 


A fire  sparked  by  a faulty  electrical 
outlet  caused  approximately  $30,000 
damage  to  a molecular  biology  lab  in 
the  Medical  Sciences  Building  at 
4.35  a.m.  on  Aug.  22.  No  one  was  in 
the  lab  at  the  time,  and  no  animals 
were  affected. 

“The  fire  was  detected  by  the  heat 
detector  in  the  lab,”  said  Herb 
Gladney,  manager  of  the  Protective 
Services  & Communications  Division 
of  the  Physical  Plant  Department. 
“All  of  our  campus  alarms  are  con- 
nected to  the  U of  T Police  head- 
quarters. They  contacted  the  fire 


department,  who  were  on  the  scene 
quickly.” 

Gladney  said  smoke  damage  to  ceil- 
ing and  wall  tiles  was  extensive,  and 
some  lab  equipment  was  also  dam- 
aged. The  sum  of  $30,000,  he  said,  was 
based  on  the  cost  of  cleaning  and  re- 
placing tiles  and  equipment,  but 
replacement  of  chemicals  and  other 
supplies  may  add  to  the  cost. 

Prof.  Paul  Sadowski,  a medical 
genetics  professor,  said  there  were  no 
notes  or  records  lost.  “The  only  set- 
back will  be  the  time  it  takes  to  get  the 
new  equipment  and  the  lab  fixed  up.” 


Bread 

Continued  from  Page  1 1 


This  rare  combination  — knowledge 
of  nutrition  and  biochemistry  and 
practical  experience  as  a chef  — is 
what  enabled  Dr.  Casullo  to  pilot  his 
discovery  right  from  the  blueprint 
stage  to  the  dinner  table. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  Dr. 
Casullo  is  no  dilettante  in  the  field  of 
gastronomy.  He  was  a professional 
restaurateur,  who  opened  a successful 
trattoria  in  the  Yorkville  area  in  1976, 
moonlighting  daily  from  his  family 
practice  to  act  as  head  chef  in  the 
kitchen. 

He  closed  the  trattoria  because  his 
growing  interest  in  preventive 
medicine  and  pure  medical  research 
did  not  leave  enough  time  for  cooking 
— and  it  would  not  do  to  run  a 
restaurant  and  not  supervise  the 
menu.  In  any  event,  his  mercurial  in- 
tellect does  not  stay  fixed  long  on  any 
one  pursuit.  During  his  childhood  near 
Naples,  he  apprenticed  with  a cobbler, 
a tailor  and  a carpenter,  all  in  the 
space  of  18  months. 

At  the  University  of  Naples,  Dr. 
Casullo  chose  to  study  medicine,  later 
earning  a “boring”  specialist’s  degree 
in  gynaecology.  But  he  frequently 
found  himself  sidetracked  by  the 
studies  of  his  engineer  roommates. 

Now  he  proudly  tells  visitors  how  he 
involved  himself  directly  with  the 
design  and  construction  of  his  clinic  on 
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St.  Clair.  “I  nailed  the  partition,  and 
finished  the  concrete.  In  four  months, 
the  building  was  up.  And  seven  years 
after  the  building  was  finished,  I got 
the  permit  to  build.” 

Dr.  Casullo  is  frequently  ahead  of 
schedule.  In  1971,  a decade  before  the 
microcomputer  age,  he  installed  a 16  K 
computer  in  his  office  that  presented 
350  questions  to  patients  in  the 
language  of  their  choice.  The  answers 
were  then  condensed  into  a report  that 
enabled  the  patient’s  doctor  to  focus 
examinations  directly  on  problem 
areas.  (OHIP  would  not  accept  the  $50 
charge  for  the  assessment.) 

Dr.  Casullo’s  current  interest  is  the 
promotion  of  medical  research,  a cause 
which  dates  from  the  late  70s.  That  is 
when  discussions  with  his  children  — 
two  of  whom  are  medical  students  — 
revealed  to  him  how  profoundly  recent 
developments  in  immunology  and 
nutritional  science  could  affect  general 
medical  practice. 

U of  T was  clearly  the  place  to  get 
involved.  Dr.  Casullo  began  attending 
seminars,  eventually  joining  a Depart- 
ment of  Pathology  research  group, 
headed  by  Dr.  Jack  Hay,  that  was 
working  on  lymph  nodes. 

But  he  quickly  became  frustrated 
with  underfunding,  obsolete  in- 
struments, and  the  complicated 
application  procedures  required  by 
government  research  councils,  of 
whose  motives  he  was,  in  any  event, 
deeply  suspicious.  Thus  a new  laser  for 
pathology,  and  a foundation  for  faculty 
research  in  general. 

“We  have  to  go  ahead  and  do  new 
things.  We  shouldn’t  have  to  watch  the 
Americans  and  Japanese  do  the 
original  research  while  we  repeat  the 
experiments. 

“I  think  there  is  enough  intelligence 
and  ability  for' discovery  and  study 
here  in  Ontario.  It  is  a sin  to  leave 
things  going  the  way  they  are.” 


CORRECTION 


Faculty  of  Dentistry 

Department  of  Admissions’ 
phone  number  will  remain 
978-5306  until  further  notice. 
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Geology  professor  Steven  Scott 
(. Bulletin , July  23)  hit  pay  dirt  during 
five  dives  in  the  submersible  Pisces 
IV  last  month  off  the  coast  of  Van- 
couver Island.  An  estimated  1.5 
million  tonnes  of  copper  and  zinc 
sulphide  gleaming  brilliant  red  and 
orange  greeted  geologists’  eyes 
1,800  metres  down  along  the 
Southern  Explorer  Ridge. 

Calling  the  find  “ ...  by  far  the 
largest  deposit  ever  seen  on  any 
ridge,”  Scott  adds  that  it  “ ...  is 
dense,  just  like  the  ores  found 
around  Timmins.” 

The  challenge  remains  to  find  a 
practical  way  to  mine  the  deposits. 

★ 

“It  was  a great  way  to  see  the 
States,”  says  Marie  Huxter,  assist- 
ant dean  and  director  of  admissions 
at  the  Faculty  of  Law.  “Colorado, 
Utah  and  California  — parts  of  them 
- were  breathtaking.  In  Iowa  and 
Nebraska,  all  we  saw  were 
cornfields.” 

It  wasn’t  a Greyhound  excursion 
or  a drive  along  Route  66  in  a Win- 
nebago. Marie  Huxter  ran  — 3,200 
miles,  in  relay  with  nine  other  run- 
ners, all  the  way  from  Montreal  to 
Los  Angeles. 

This  marathon  to  end  all 
marathons  — it  went  by  the  name 
“The  Spirit  of  the  Marathon”  — was 
intended  to  promote  fitness  for  “the 
average  person”,  as  opposed  to  the 


Marie  Huxter 
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“elite  athlete”  on  view  at  the  Los 
Angeles  Olympic  Games,  Huxter 
says.  The  10  runners  also  carried 
messages  of  goodwill  to  the  Can- 
adian Olympic  team.  Sponsors  of  the 
$90,000  project  were  The  Toronto 
Star,  Burger  King,  Adidas  Canada, 
Molson’s  Breweries,  Myoflex 
Analgesic  Creme  and  theJVIinistry  of 
Tourism  and  Recreation. 

A lunch-hour  runner,  Huxter 
learned  about  the  project  at  a north- 
of-campus  butcher  shop  she  fre- 
quently patronizes  in  her  running 
gear.  One  day  last  January,  the 
butcher  asked  Huxter  whether  she 
was  experienced  as  a long-distance  : 
runner.  A member  of  a long-distance 
running  team  had  just  dropped  out 
of  the  summer  plans,  he  said,  and  it 
would  be  nice  to  have  a woman  take 
part.  Eight  of  the  nine  runners  were 
elementary  school  teachers.  All  were 
men. 

“I  suppose  it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  more  women  on  the 
team,”  says  Huxter,  “but  at  that 
point  they  had  all  the  runners  they 
needed.  But  it  was  easier  than  I ex- 
pected, because  we  had  that  common 
goal,  and  we  all  wanted  to  succeed. 

The  team  effort,  and  the  spirit  of  | 
camaraderie,  made  it  a great 
experience.” 

Weather  conditions  tended  to  ex- 
treme heat  — often  over  100  degrees 
— and  a route  that  steered  clear  of 
large  urban  areas  often  left  the  crew 
searching  for  campsites  and  water 
facilities  to  service  their  three  ; 

mobile  homes. 

But  Huxter  still  regards  the 
forgotten  byways  route  as 
preferable  to  running  through  big 
cities.  Media  coverage,  in  small 
towns,  was  always  ready  and 
waiting;  so  locals  knew  about  the 
team  from  advance  radio  and  press 
interviews.  “Everybody  was  very 
friendly,”  says  Huxter.  “The  people 
were  terrific.” 

On  arrival,  July  30,  at  the  Los 
Angeles  Coliseum,  the  team  was  met 
by  a delegation  of  Olympic,  civic  and 
Canadian  consulate  officials,  treated 
to  breakfast  with  members  of  the 
Canadian  team,  and  given  a tour  of 
the  village.  They  had  not  only  made 
it,  but  beaten  their  own  38-day 
schedule  by  six  days. 

★ 

Workers  at  Concordia  University 
dug  a hole  the  size  of  an  Olympic 
swimming  pool  last  month.  But  it  : 
will  never  see  chlorinated  water.  In  ' 
fact,  it’s  already  been  refilled  with 
earth. 

Digging  under  the  watchful  eye  of 
chemical  waste  disposal  experts  and 
Montreal  firefighters,  the  workers  I 
were  looking  for  buried  chemicals. 
They  never  found  them,  and  the  uni- 
versity has  since  suspended  the  : 
search. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  record  : 
of  either  the  substances,  their 
precise  location  or  why  they  were 
stored  in  glass  bottles,  packed  in 
three  cardboard  cartons  and  buried 
near  the  football  field  12  years  ago. 

All  that’s  known  is  that  the 
chemicals  were  used  in  under- 
graduate labs  and  that  none  are 
“really  hazardous”  in  their  own 
right.  University  officials  say  they 
pose  no  threat  to  the  surrounding 
community  and  that  attempts  to  dig 
up  the  chemicals  and  properly 
dispose  of  them  were  motivated  by 
the  presence  of  repair  crews  on  the 
adjacent  playing  field. 

J 
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Political  passion,  piety  and  pleasure 
discovered  in  early  French  Canadian  drama 


A father  of  Confederation, 
Georges-Etienne  Cartier, 
fought  two  duels  over  satirical 
dramas  printed  in  a local 
newspaper.  The  incidents  are 
described  in  a new  book  by 
Scarborough  College  pro- 
fessor Leonard  Doucette. 


by  Janet  Dunbrack 

When  Quebec  satirist  Yvon 

Deschamps  performs  one  of  his 
famous  monologues,  “Une  job  steady 
puis  un  bon  boss”  or  “Le  bonheur”, 
the  biting  commentaries  on  social 
inequity  leave  his  audience  deeply 
moved,  some  howling  with  laughter, 
others  close  to  tears  at  the  bitter 
truths  he’s  exposed. 

This  incisive  wit  is  at  the  heart  of 
French  entertainment  in  Canada,  from 
the  popular  songs  of  Robert 
Charlebois  to  most  contemporary 
plays:  Roch  Carrier’s  “La  Guerre,  Yes 
Sir!”;  Denise  Boucher’s  “Les  fees  ont 
soif”,  which  the  Catholic  church  tried 
to  have  banned  in  1978  because  of  its 
feminist  attack  on  the  cult  of  the 
Virgin  Mary;  and  Antonine  Maillet’s 
“La  Sagouine”  series  dealing  with  the 
lives  of  poor  Acadians,  to  name  a few. 

Shooting  barbs  at  sacred  cows  is 
nothing  new  to  Canada’s  French 
theatre;  the  tradition,  in  fact,  was  well 
established  in  pre-Confederation  days, 
when  bribes  were  paid  and  duels 
fought  over  political  messages 
proclaimed  from  the  page  or  stage. 

The  story  is  told  in  a new  book  by 
Leonard  Doucette,  professor  of 
French  at  Scarborough  College  and 
faculty  member  of  the  Graduate 
Centre  for  the  Study  of  Drama.  The 
book,  Theatre  in  French  Canada, 
1606-1867,  will  be  published  this  month 
by  the  University  of  Toronto  Press. 

Drawing  on  original  sources  which 
have  come  to  light  in  the  past  decade, 
Doucette’s  book  reveals  a strong 
tradition  of  political  and  religious 
theatre  in  French  Canada  but  a weak 
social  theatre. 

The  play  that  raised  the  curtain  on 
politics  in  entertainment  was 
performed  at  Port  Royal  (Nova  Scotia) 
in  1606.  Marc  Lescarbot’s  “Theatre  de 
Neptune  en  la  Nouvelle-France”  later 
gave  Halifax’s  Neptune  Theatre  its 
name. 

An  aquatic  celebration  focusing  on 
Neptune,  god  of  the  sea,  and  attendant 
tritons  in  boats,  the  play  welcomed 
back  Champlain  and  Poutrincourt 
from  a trip  to  what  is  now  New 
England.  But  Lescarbot  also  wrote  it 
with  Henry  IV  of  France  in  mind, 
hoping  Poutrincourt  would  show  the 
text  to  his  friend  the  king,  who  might 
then  renew  the  grant  of  Port  Royal. 
Henry  did  not  renew  the  grant,  but 
theatre  in  New  France  was  born. 

Dramatic  productions  flourished  in 
Quebec  until  the  Church,  distrustful  of 
social  theatre,  found  a planned 
production  of  Moliere’s  “Tartuffe”, 
about  a hypocritical  cleric,  the  last 
straw.  In  1694  the  Bishop  of  Quebec 
paid  the  governor  a persuasive  100 
pistoles  (today  about  $5,000)  and  the 
performance  was  killed.  The  Church, 
however,  often  used  drama  as  a tool 
for  teaching  morality  and  piety  in  the 
religious  colleges  classiques,  where 
members  of  the  middle  and  upper 
classes  were  educated.  Once  acquired, 
this  taste  for  drama  persisted. 

“The  Church  might  make  it  difficult 
for  amateur  companies  to  enact  plays, 
and  impossible  for  those  companies  to 
last  beyond  a performance  or  two,  but 
the  natural  or,  more  likely,  the 
ingrained  theatricality  of  the  French 
Canadian  had  to  express  itself  in  some 
other  fashion,”  writes  Doucette. 
“Politics,  with  its  innate  drama,  was  a 
natural  outlet  for  that  theatrical 
training.”  And  newspapers,  which 
jumped  into  the  political  fray  with 


gusto,  became  outlets  for  a peculiar 
form  of  political  theatre. 

Satirical  plays  meant  to  ridicule  and 
attack  political  opponents  appeared  in 
rival  dailies  during  the  tensions  in 
Lower  Canada  leading  to  the  rebellion 
of  1837,  and  again  in  1848  during  the 
fight  for  responsible  government. 

They  were  written  to  be  read  rather 
than  performed. 

“Georges-Etienne  Cartier,  later  a 
father  of  Confederation,  was  a 
particular  butt  of  some  vituperative 
plays,”  says  Doucette/“Today  they 
would  constitute  libel.” 

The  plots  consisted  of  meetings  of 
the  papers’  enemies,  identified  by 
their  first  names.  A sample  of  their 
tone  from  an  1848  edition  of  the 
newspaper  L ’ Avenir : 

(Discussing  a letter  to  discredit  an 
opponent) 

DOCTOR:  All  right.  Any  other 
changes  to  be  made? 

GEORGES:  My  word,  yes:  let’s 
correct  the  mistakes  in  French. 

OCTAVE : Are  you  serious?  What  a 
dumb  thing  that  would  be:  we  should 
multiply  them,  rather  than  making 
them  fewer! 

LUDGER:  Why? 

OCTAVE:  Quite  simple:  How  do  you 
expect  people  to  believe  it’s  our  brave 
Doctor  writing,  if  there  are  no 
mistakes  in  French? 

After  a second  such  play  appeared, 
Cartier  got  angry  enough  to  challenge 
a member  of  L’Avenir’s  editorial  staff 
to  a duel  on  Mount  Royal.  When  the 
police  intervened  in  the  nick  of  time, 
the  paper  publicly  accused  Cartier  of 
setting  up  the  intervention.  Cartier 
demanded  a second  duel:  his  bullet 
pierced  his  opponent’s  hat,  causing  no 
bodily  harm;  honour  was  satisfied  and 
the  matter  closed. 

The  last  political  play  Doucette 
considers,  Elzear  Labelle’s 
“Conversion  of  a Nova  Scotia 
Fisherman”  (1867),  was  an  operetta 
with  a long  and  successful  run.  The 
fisherman,  Morufort  (Strong  Cod), 
debates  and  sings  the  politics  of 
Confederation  with  a Quebecois 
farmer.  After  the  Quebecois’ 
exuberant  praise  of  the  federal 
system,  the  Nova  Scotian  is  persuaded 


to  give  up  his  opposition  to  Con- 
federation and  accept  a job  with  the 
new  regime  as  Inspector  of  Cod 
Livers.  Doucette  says  the  drama  is 
“ ...  as  devastating  for  one  side  of  the 
political  question  as  the  other  and  in 
fact  is  a clever  assault  on  the  well 
known,  long-ingrained  traditions  of 
graft  and  corruption  in  Canada.” 

From  Lescarbot  on,  French 
expatriots  gave  impetus  to  Canadian 
theatre,  and,  more  recently,  to 
Doucette’s  book.  Three  rebels 
escaping  from  the  aftermath  of  the 
1830  revolution  in  France  sought  exile 
in  Canada  and  two  soon  became  active 
in  theatre.  One  of  them,  Hyacinthe 
Leblanc  de  Marconnay,  sent  copies  of 
his  work  home  to  the  Bibliotheque 
Imperial  e in  Paris.  During  sabbatical 
leave  in  Paris  in  1979,  Doucette  came 
across  the  text  while  researching 
something  else.  This  discovery  led  to 
his  finding  hitherto  unknown  plays 
written  in  Canada.  More  research 
revealed  texts  in  the  British  Museum 
in  London. 

The  British  played  an  important  part 


in  keeping  French  theatre  alive  in 
Canada.  After  l’affaire  Tartuffe  in 
1694,  theatre  outside  the  religious 
colleges  dried  up,  to  be  revived  again 
by  the  British  soldiers  who  moved  in 
after  the  Peace  of  Paris  in  1763. 

British  officers,  like  all  educated 
people  of  the  day,  spoke  French  and 
knew  French  theatre.  The  garrison 
theatre  staged  plays  in  French, 
including  those  of  Moliere  (but  never 
Tartuffe);  the  Church,  in  a delicate 
political  situation,  went  underground 
with  its  opposition,  resorting  to 
denunciation  in  the  confessional  rather 
than  in  public. 

The  British  presence  paradoxically 
stimulated  local  theatre  in  another 
way:  because  French  Canadians  were 
cut  off  from  their  cultural  source  in 
France,  they  fell  back  on  their  own 
resources  and  created  a lively 
indigenous,  if  often  amateur,  theatre. 
In  English  Canada,  on  the  other  hand, 
a wealth  of  touring  British  and 
American  companies  resulted  in  a 
paucity  of  native  playwrights  and 
players,  and  a stronger  tradition  of 
light,  social  theatre. 

Doucette  began  writing  this  history 
in  French,  then  changed  to  English. 

“There  is  so  little  accessible  now  to 
the  English-only  readers,”  he  said.  “I 
want  to  fill  this  gap,  and  also  reach  a 
broader  public.  Those  who  read  the 
Saturday  entertainment  section  of  The 
Globe  and  Mail  or  Le  Devoir  will  enjoy 
it  and  so  will  those  who  love  theatre.  I 
belong  to  the  Association  for  Canadian 
Theatre  History,  and  one-third  of  its 
members  are  not  academics  — some 
are  not  involved  in  theatre  at  all. 

“There  is  a generation  of  English 
Canadians  growing  up  who  are  famil- 
iar with  French-Canadian  plays  — 
most  English  high  schools  in  Canada 
study  them  in  translation:  Gratien 
Gelinas’  “Hier  les  enfants  dansaient” 
(Yesterday  the  Children  Were 
Dancing)  and  Michel  Tremblay’s  “Les 
Belles  Soeurs”  are  popular.” 

Doucette  plans  two  more  volumes 
about  French  theatre  in  Canada,  from 
1867  to  1937,  and  1937  to  the  present. 


THE 

ROYAL  CONSERVATORY 
ORCHESTRA 

1984-1985  Concert  Series 

10  outstanding  concerts  for  as  little  as  $25.00! 
Students  & seniors  for  as  little  as  $20.00. 

Conveniently  held  at  the 

Church  of  the  Redeemer,  Bloor  and  Avenue  Road. 

Guest  conductors  include: 

SIMON  STREATFEILD,  CHARLES  BORNSTEIN,  ALEXIS  HAUSER, 
LEV  MARKIZ,  ROBERT  GERLE,  ROBERT  MARCELLUS, 
VICTOR  YAMPOLSKY,  FRANCO  MANNINO. 

Call  or  write  for  your  subscription  brochure: 

978-3771  or  978-3797 

273  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1W2 
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ALEXIS  WALLRICH 


The  Toronto  Passion  Play  was  performed  before  capacity  audiences  at  the  Church  of  the 
Redeemer  last  spring  before  going  on  to  an  Easter  festival  in  Rome.  Robert  Bruce  Latimer 
portrayed  Christ  and  Victoria  College  principal  Alexandra  Johnston  (upper  right)  played  the 
Virgin  Mary.  The  PLS  performance  was  praised  by  a Roman  newspaper  as  “ . . a great 
historical  document  which  attests  to  the  profound  spirituality  of  the  Middle  Ages.” 


a 


The  University  of  Toronto’s 
renowned  medieval  and 
renaissance  drama  group,  Poculi 
Ludique  Societas  (PLS),  has  found  a 
patron  in  the  University  President. 

The  troupe  will  henceforth  be  known 
by  the  sub-title  “The  President’s 
Players”. 

Alexandra  Johnston,  PLS  board 
chairman  and  principal  of  Victoria 
College,  is  delighted  by  the  arrange- 
ment. “Like  medieval  and  renaissance 
retained  players,  we  will  provide 
entertainment  for  our  patron  at  home 
— at  ceremonial  occasions,  con- 
ferences and  other  special  events  — 
and  carry  the  name  of  our  patron 
abroad  when  we  tour.  We  expect  to 
play  for  alumni  groups  in  Toronto  and 
elsewhere  and  so  be  part  of  the  ex- 
ternal relations  of  the  University.” 
Under  a three-year  agreement,  PLS 
will  receive  an  annual  grant  of  $30,000 
which  Johnston  says  will  pay  for  “half 
a secretary  and  three-quarters  of  a 
theatrical  administrator,  thus  giving 
the  group  much-needed  stability.”  The 
arrangement  is  similar  to  one  U of  T 
maintains  with  the  Orford  Quartet. 

Poculi  Ludique  Societas  is  one  of  the 
reasons  U of  T is  considered  by  many 
scholars  to  be  the  world  leader  in 
medieval  and  renaissance  drama. 
Started  20  years  ago  as  Professor 
(John)  Leyerle’s  (graduate)  Seminar  in 
early  drama,  it  matured  until  members 
thought  a more  interesting  name  was 
needed.  A search  through  the  Latin 
dictionary  came  up  with  three  words 
that  would  fit  the  initials,  and  so  the 
title  Poculi  Ludique  Societas  (Cup  and 
Game  Club)  sprang  into  being. 

From  the  early  days  of  discussing 
drama  came  the  desire  to  perform  it. 
Slowly  the  troupe’s  fame  spread  as 
scholars  and  festivals  invited  PLS  to 
perform  throughout  North  America 
and  Great  Britain  and,  last  Easter,  in 
Rome.  A review  in  the  Roman  news- 
paper II  Tempo  called  the  performance 
of  the  Toronto  Passion  Play  “fast- 


PLS 

finds 

patron 

paced . . . extremely  colourful  . . . 
faithful  to  the  medieval  dramatization 
of  the  text. . .” 

Command  performances  for  their 
new  presidential  patron  include  the 
Sept.  13  dinner  for  President  David 
Strangway  and  possibly  the  installa- 
tion of  incoming  President  George 
Connell. 

Toronto  audiences  will  be  able  to  see 
PLS  perform  in  Christopher 
Marlowe’s  “Doctor  Faustus”  from 
Sept.  19  to  30  in  the  George  Ignatieff 
Theatre.  Using  one  of  five  extant  ver- 
sions of  the  play,  the  company  will 
follow  the  custom  of  1604  by  having  12 
male  actors  play  more  than  30  roles, 
including  those  of  female  characters. 
This  full-scale  production  of  the  story 
of  a scholar  who  trades  his  place  in 
heaven  for  24  years  of  god-like  power 
on  earth  will  be  Toronto’s  first  in  more 
than  25  years. 

“Man’s  Desire  and  Fleeting 
Beauty”,  a 16th-century  Dutch  play,  in 
a new  English  translation,  will  be 
presented  in  November,  followed  by  a 
Christmas  production  of  the  Coventry 
Pageant  of  Shearmen  and  Tailors. 
March  brings  Shakespeare’s  “Comedy 
of  Errors”  and  May  the  Towneley 
Cycle,  named  after  the  Yorkshire 
family  who  owned  the  manuscript. 

Called  a “cycle”  because  it  portrays 
the  circle  of  human  history  from  Crea- 
tion to  Last  Judgement,  the  series  is 
divided  into  27  units  which  have  been 
assigned  to  drama  groups  across 
North  America.  Each  unit  will  be  per- 
formed four  times  on  pageant  wagons 
in  the  Victoria  College  quad.  A 
seminar  and  public  festival  will  also 
take  place. 

The  person  responsible  for  keeping 
this  band  of  players  together  is  artistic 
director  David  Parry,  or  master  of  the 
revels,  as  he  would  have  been  called  in 
medieval  times.  Originally  a member 
of  Leyerle’s  seminars,  Parry  received 
his  doctorate  at  U of  T and  became  in- 
volved full-time  with  PLS  in  1977.  He 
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Organ  concerts  will  celebrate 
Bach  tricentenary 


As  part  of  Toronto’s  celebration  of  the 
300th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  University 
organist  John  Tuttle  will  play  the 
organ  works  of  Bach  in  a series  of  12 
concerts  in  St.  Paul’s  Anglican  Church 
on  Sunday  afternoons  at  4 p.m. 

Each  concert  will  include  some  of 
the  popular  Toccatas,  Preludes,  Fan- 
tasies and  Fugues  as  well  as  works 
based  on  the  great  chorales  of  the 
church  appropriate  to  the  liturgical 
season. 

Tuttle,  who  has  an  international 
reputation  as  an  organist  and  choral 
conductor,  has  undertaken  this  series 
to  raise  funds  for  the  Charles  Peaker 


music  scholarship  fund  for  church 
musicians. 

Concert  dates  are:  Oct.  28,  Nov.  18, 
Dec.  9 and  23,  Jan.  6 and  20,  Feb.  10 
and  24,  March  24,  April  14  and  May  5 
and  19. 

Tickets  are  $5  for  each  concert,  $15 
for  any  four  concerts  of  your  choice, 
and  $40  for  the  entire  series.  To  buy 
tickets,  send  a self-addressed  stamped 
envelope  to  St.  Paul’s  Church,  227 
Bloor  St.  E.,  Toronto,  M4W  1C8. 

For  more  information,  call  Rose 
Carey  at  961-8116  or  John  Tuttle  at 
961-8119. 


Scarborough  classes  open 
to  unemployed 


Scarborough  College  this  year  will 
again  offer  free  instruction  for  local 
residents  who  are  unemployed.  This  is 
the  third  year  of  the  program,  which 
has  attracted  about  150  people.  Last 
term,  65  courses  were  open  to  the 
unemployed.  No  academic  qualifica- 
tions are  required. 

This  year,  some  professors  are  will- 
ing to  accept  written  work  from  those 
participating,  says  the  program’s 


volunteer  coordinator,  sociology  pro- 
fessor John  Alan  Lee.  It  won’t  be 
marked  and  there  is  no  credit  toward  a 
degree,  but  faculty  will  comment  on 
the  work,  and  possibly  provide  a letter 
of  reference  for  job-hunting. 

The  expenses  of  advertising  and 
running  the  program  are  paid  by  dona- 
tions from  faculty.  For  more  informa- 
tion, telephone  Lee  at  284-3109. 


PLS 

Continued  from  Page  14 


returns  to  Toronto  after  a year  spent 
at  the  University  of  Cambridge  acting 
as  “expert-in-residence”  on  early 
drama. 

“It  was  useful  to  travel  to  small 
towns  in  England,  to  see  the  squares 
and  commons  where  medieval  dama 
was  performed,”  he  said.  “I  also  en- 
joyed exchanges  with  colleagues  — the 
British  sensitivity  to  nuances  of  the 
English  language  makes  discussion  of 
texts  particularly  stimulating.” 

From  his  basement  office  in  the 
Centre  for  Medieval  Studies  on 
Queen’s  Park  Crescent,  Parry 
oversees  the  “revels”  and  all  the 
matter  needed  to  make  them  succeed: 
several  hundred  renaissance  costumes, 
all  carefully  made  replicas;  the  gates  of 


hell,  carts  and  crucifixes  — among  the 
many  props  made  by  PLS  members; 
and  a company  of  enthusiastic  actors 
and  production  crew  — graduate 
students,  community  members  and  the 
occasional  professional. 

Under  the  aegis  of  their  new  patron, 
the  merry  troupe  of  revellers  will  con- 
tinue to  “make  bold  to  present”  plays 
which  “edify  most  pleasantly”. 

* * * 

PLS  performs  “Doctor  Faustus”  at 
the  George  Ignatieff  Theatre  on  Sept. 
19,  20,  22  and  25  to  30  at  8 p.m., 
(tickets  $6,  students  and  senior 
citizens  $3),  matinee  Sunday,  Sept.  23 
at  2 p.m.  (pay-what-you-can).  Reserva- 
tions can  be  made  at  978-8668. 


Photo,  writing  awards 


Photographer  Steve  Behai  received  the  top  award  for  best  achievement  for  photography 
of  a sports, mews  or  general  subject  in  a 1983  university  publication  from  the  Public  Affairs 
Council  for  Education  (PACE)  for  the  photograph  in  the  Bulletin  (Jan.  24,  1983)  of  Donald 
Forster  arriving  at  Hart  House  the  day  after  the  announcement  of  his  appointment  as 

president  of  U of  T 
Staff  writer  Judith 
Knelman  won  the  top  award 
for  best  achievement  in  a 
single  article  or  series  of 
articles  for  her  story 
"Bobechko  and  Son”  in 
the  U of  T Graduate 
(March/April  1983).  PACE 
is  a national  organization 
of  university  news  and  public 
relations  departments,  until 
this  year  called  the  Associa- 
tion of  Canadian  College  & 
University  Information 
Bureaus. 
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During  the  1984-85  academic  year,  the  Bulletin  will  be  published  on  the 
following  dates: 


X 


September  24 
October  9 

(Tuesday;  editorial  deadline 
Friday,  Sept.  28) 

October  22 
November  5 
November  19 
December  3 
December  17 
January  7 
January  21 
February  4 

(Please  note  three-week 
interval  to  next  paper) 


Deadlines  for  receipt  of 
material  at  the  offices  of  the 
Bulletin,  Department  of 
Communications,  45  Willcocks 
St.,  are: 

Events  listings,  5 p.m.,  two 
weeks  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
paper  in  which  they  are  to 
appear; 

Editorial  material,  noon,  10  days 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  paper. 


Advertising 

Space  for  display  advertising 
must  be  booked  at  least  two 
weeks  in  advance  of  the  issue  in 
which  the  ad  is  to  appear.  Copy 
for  the  ad  must  be  at  the  Bulletin 
offices  no  later  than  10  days 
before  publication  date. 

Classified  advertisements  must 
be  submitted  in  writing  with  pay- 
ment no  later  than  10  days  before 
publication  date. 


February  25 
March  11 
March  25 
April  8 
April  22 
May  6 
May  21 

(Tuesday;  editorial  deadline, 
Friday  May  10) 

(Please  note  three-week 
interval  to  next  paper) 

June  10 
June  24 


For  information  about  both 
display  and  classified  advertising 
in  the  Bulletin,  please  call 
978-4933. 


The  University  Women’s  Club  of  Toronto 
invites  you  to  enjoy  a FREE  cup  of  coffee 
in  their  TERRACE  CAFE. 

1(12  St.  George  St.  at  Bloor,  10  a.m.  - 9:30  p.m. 

Membership  is  open  to  women  in  graduate  school, 

Degree  holders  from  any  accredited  University  in  the  world, 
or  a 2 year  post  secondary  diploma. 

PURPOSE 

To  encourage  fellowship  among  university  women 
graduates. 

To  provide  intellectual  recreation  and  to  stimulate 
interest  in  current  trends  of  thought. 

To  support  research,  scholarship  and  high  standards  of 
education. 

To  maintain  a Club  House  for  the  use  of  members  of  the 
979-2000  Club  and  for  such  activities  as  they  shall  approve.  9751-2000 
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Events 


Lectures 

F.E.  Beamish  Lectures: 
Frontiers  of  Research  in 
Analytical  Science. 

Prof.  Ingemar  Lundstrom, 
Linkoping  Institute  of 
Technology,  Sweden,  will 
give  inaugural  series  at 
Department  of  Chemistry. 
Chemical  Sensors  Based  on 
Catalytic  Metals  and 
Semiconductor  Structures. 
Monday,  September  10 
Surface  Analytical  Methods 
and  Interfacial  Protein 
Chemistry. 

Wednesday,  September  12 
158  Lash  Miller  Chemical 
Laboratories.  4 p.m. 


The  Failure  of  Nerve: 

A Danger  for  the  Future  of 
Psychiatry. 

Wednesday,  September  12 
Prof.  Vivian  M.  Rakoff, 
Department  of  Psychiatry. 
Auditorium,  Clarke  Institute 
of  Psychiatry.  12  noon. 


The  Impact  of  the 
Holocaust  on  American 
Judaism. 

Tuesday,  September  18 
University  Prof.  Em.  Emil 
Fackenheim,  Department  of 
Philosophy.  West  Hall,  Uni- 
versity College,  8 p.m. 


In-vitro  Fertilization. 

Thursday,  September  20 
Dr.  Firouz  Khamsi,  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine. 
Auditorium,  Hospital  for 
Sick  Children.  7 p.m. 
(Pathology) 


Seminars 

The  Reconstitution  of 
Intercompartmental  Pro- 
tein Transport  Mediated  by 
Transport  Vesicles. 

Monday,  September  1 0 
Prof.  J.E.  Rothman,  Stan- 
ford University.  2172 
Medical  Sciences  Building. 

4 p.m. 

(Anatomy) 


Implantable  Insulin 
Systems. 

Thursday,  September  13 
Dr.  J.P.  Gams,  Medtronic  of 
Canada  Ltd.  412  Rosebrugh 
Building.  4 p.m. 

(Biomedical  Engineering) 


Meetings  & 
Conferences 

Department  of  Psychiatry 
10th  Annual  Research  Day. 

Friday,  September  21 
Synopses  of  research  by 
faculty,  residents,  fellows 
and  graduate  students  of  the 
Department  of  Psychiatry. 
Main  auditorium,  Hospital 
for  Sick  Children. 

9 a.m.  to  4 p.m. 

Lecture:  “A  Scientist  in 
Search  of  an  Appropriate 
Research  Problem,”  Dr. 
Harvey  Stancer,  Department 
of  Psychiatry.  1.30  p.m. 
Registration  8.30  a.m., 
reception  area  outside  main 
auditorium. 


Sharon  Temple  and  the 
Children  of  Peace. 

Saturday,  September  22 
Conference  on  the  history, 
beliefs,  architecture  and 
music  of  the  Sharon  Temple 
and  the  Children  of  Peace. 
140  University  College. 

9.30  a.m.  to  6 p.m. 
Registration  fee  $10, 
students  and  senior  citizens 
$5. 

Information:  978-87 '4.6. 
(Canadian  Studies  UC, 
Victoria  College,  Centre  for 
Religious  Studies,  York 
Pioneer  & Historical  Society 
and  Ontario  Heritage 
Foundation) 
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Events  deadlines 

Please  note  that  information  for  Events 
listings  must  be  received  in  writing  at  the 
Bulletin  offices,  45  Willcocks  St.,  by  the 
following  times: 

Bulletin  Events  for  issue  of  September  24: 
Monday , September  10  at  5 p.m. 

Bulletin  Events  for  issue  of  October  9 
Monday,  September  24  at  5 p.m. 


FOREIGN  SERVICE 

EXAM  PREP  SEMINARS 


Offered  CANADA-WIDE:  SEPT.  22-OCT.  12 

SllO.oo  (Tax  Deductible) 

Small  Classes  Personal  Attention 
Experienced  Instructor 


For  Information,  Registration  Package 

CALL  TOLL-FREE 

MON.  - FRI.  10:00  - 5:00  E D T 


1-800-267-8289 

Alta.,  Sask., 

Man.,  N.W.  Ont., 

B.C.  (I I2-800-) 

Ottawa/ Hull  Residents  only:  232-3497 


1-800-267-2931 

Ont.,  Que.,  N.S., 
N.B.,  P.E.I.,  Nfld. 


TRINITY 

Search  For  A New  Provost 

The  term  of  Dr.  Kenneth  Hare  as  Provost  of  Trinity  College  comes 
to  an  end  on  June  30,  1986.  At  a meeting  in  April,  the  Executive 
Committee  of  Corporation  established  a Nominating  Committee 
under  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Most  Reverend  Robert  Seaborn  for 
the  purpose  of  recommending  a successor. 

The  Statutes  of  the  College  provide  that:  “The  Provost  may,  but 
need  not  necessarily,  be  the  holder  of  a professorship  or  other 
College  office,  and  may  be  either  a clergyman  or  a layman”.  The 
Nominating  Committee  hopes  to  be  able  to  make  a recommenda- 
tion to  the  Executive  Committee  before  the  end  of  March,  1985. 

Anyone  wishing  to  nominate  a candidate,  or  to  make  application 
for  the  office,  should  submit  the  name,  together  with  biographical 
details,  by  November  15th  to  George  O.  Shepherd,  Secretary  of 
the  Nominating  Committee,  Bursar’s  Office,  Trinity  College, 
6 Hoskin  Avenue,  Toronto,  M5S  1H8. 


Jyvaskyla  Rural  Parish  Church,  Finland,  1928,  Elsi  Borg,  architect,  from 
exhibition  at  Faculty  of  Architecture  & Landscape  Architecture.  See  Exhibitions 
for  details. 


Concerts 


FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON 
BUILDING 

11th  Annual  Donald 
McMurrich  Scholarship 
Concert. 

Sunday,  September  16 
Paul  Rogers,  double  bass. 
Scholarship  was  established 
to  assist  a promising  double 
bass  student  at  either  the 
Royal  Conservatory  of  Music 
or  the  Faculty  of  Music. 
Donations  may  be  made  to 
the  University  of  Toronto; 
receipts  will  be  forwarded 
for  income  tax  purposes. 
Walter  Hall.  3 p.m. 

Form  in  the  Chopin  G minor 
Ballade. 

Thursday,  September  20 
Prof.  William  Aide;  lecture 
in  Thursday  afternoon 
series.  Walter  Hall.  2.10  p.m. 

Faculty  Artists  Series. 

Saturday,  September  22 
Patricia  Parr,  piano;  Andrew 
Dawes,  violin;  Kenneth 
Perkins,  violin;  Terence 
Helmer,  viola;  Denis  Brott, 
cello;  Mark  Pedrotti, 
baritone;  Walter  Buczynski, 
piano;  Joachin  Valdepenas, 
clarinet.  First  of  four  con- 
certs planned  and  performed 
by  the  faculty’s  artists, 


works  by  Buczynski,  Brahms 
and  Mozart.  Walter  Hall. 

8 p.m. 

Tickets:  series  $30,  students 
and  senior  citizens  $17; 
single  tickets  $9,  students 
and  senior  citizens  $5. 

Information  on  all  concerts 
in  Edward  Johnson  Building 
available  from  box  office, 

97 8-37 kk- 


Academic  Affairs 
Committee. 

Thursday,  September  13 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
Hall.  4 p.m. 


Planning  & Resources 
Committee. 

Monday,  September  1 7 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
Hall.  4 p.m. 


ROYAL  CONSERVATORY 
OF  MUSIC 

Baroque  Vocal  Technique. 

Monday,  September  2k 
Julianne  Baird,  soprano: 
Bach  and  Handel;  first  in 
series  of  four  lecture/ 
demonstrations.  Concert 
Hall.  8 p.m. 

Tickets:  series  $30,  students 
and  senior  citizens  $15; 
single  lecture  $8,  students 
and  senior  citizens  $5. 
Information  on  all  Conser- 
vatory concerts  available 
from  publicity  office, 
978-3771. 


Governing  Council. 

Thursday,  September  20 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
Hall.  4.30  p.m. 


Governing  Council 
& Committees 


Business  Affairs 
Committee. 

Wednesday,  September  12 
Board  Room,  Simcoe  Hall. 
4 p.m. 


Committee  on  Campus  & 
Community  Affairs. 

Tuesday,  September  18 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
Hall.  4 p.m. 


Exhibitions 


You  and  Your  Hearing. 

To  September  30 
Display  case,  south 
entrance,  Robarts  Library. 
(Services  to  Disabled  Per- 
sons and  Canadian  Hearing 
Society) 


Justina  M.  Barnicke 
Gallery, 

Hart  House. 

To  October  k 

Hart  House  permanent  col- 
lection featuring  works  of 
Group  of  Seven. 

Gallery  hours:  Tuesday- 
Saturday,  11  a.m.  to  6 p.m. 


Profiles:  Pioneering 
Women  Architects  from 
Finland. 

September  13  to  October  5 
Photographs  and  original 
drawings  of  work  of  Finnish 
women  architects  from  1890 
to  1950,  from  Museum  of 
Finnish  Architecture, 
Helsinki;  first  of  two  exhibi- 
tions honouring  women  in  ar- 
chitecture in  celebration  of 
100th  anniversary  of  admis- 
sion of  women  to  U of  T. 
Faculty  of  Architecture  & 
Landscape  Architecture, 

230  College  St. 

Gallery  hours:  Monday  to 
Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 


The  Life  and  Work  of 
Jawaharlal  Nehru. 

September  18  to  October  3 
Main  display  area,  Robarts 
Library. 

(CIDA,  Shasri  Indo- 
Canadian  Institute,  Air- 
India  and  Caparo  Group 
Ltd.) 


Women  In  Toronto 
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Nothing 


by  Francis  E.  Sparshott 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  Convoca- 
tion address  delivered  by  Professor  of 
Philosophy  and  University  Professor 
Francis  Sparshott  to  Victoria  College 
and  bachelor  of  commerce  graduates 
June  20. 

There  are  many  jokes  about  con- 
vocation addresses.  Most  of  the 
jokes  are  bad.  Almost  all  of  them  are 
true.  Few  are  truer  than  what  Sir 
Peter  Medawar  said  in  this  very  hall 
last  winter.  The  purpose  of  a convo- 
cation address,  he  said,  is  to  say 
nothing;  and  that  is  why  they  are 
always  entrusted  to  people  with 
nothing  to  say. 

Certainly  there  is  nothing  that  I 
could  say  to  you,  the  graduating  class, 
on  this  occasion.  I can  give  you  no  ad- 
vice, offer  you  no  opinion.  How  could  I 
advise  youl  Your  presence  here  sug- 
gests that  you  have  discovered  for 
yourselves  the  important  thing  that  I 
never  learned:  how  to  get  out  of  the 
University.  If  I offered  you  advice,  I 
would  be  like  a hen,  who  had  been  set 
to  rear  a brood  of  duck  eggs,  telling 
her  former  charges  how  to  swim. 
Besides,  if  you  had  wanted  my  advice, 
you  would  have  asked  me  for  it.  You 
never  did.  It  would  be  grave  imperti- 
nence in  me  to  offer  it  to  you  now, 
when  you  could  only  avoid  it  by  leaving 
the  hall  en  masse  and  thus  missing  the 
bit  of  the  ceremony  you  came  here  for. 

If  I can’t  advise  you,  I am  in  no 
better  position  to  offer  my  opinions. 
Again,  if  you  had  wanted  my  opinions, 
you  would  have  asked  for  them.  And 
there  is  nothing  special  about  them.  I 
have  no  opinion,  on  anything,  that  is 
not  contradicted  by  people  who,  so  far 
as  the  public  record  shows,  are  at  least 
as  well-informed,  well-intentioned,  and 
intelligent  as  I am. 

Besides,  I remember  that  when  I 
was  a younger  man  everyone  used  to 
prefer  my  father’s  opinions  to  mine,  to 
the  point  where  my  mother  would 
often  request  me  to  be  silent  and  let 
my  father  continue  speaking.  And  yet 
I remember  distinctly  that  I thought 
much  more  highly  of  the  opinions  I 
held  then  than  I do  of  the  opinions  I 
hold  now.  So,  if  you  wanted  opinions, 
you  should  have  asked  my  father.  In 
short,  what  with  one  thing  and 
another,  I have  nothing  to  say. 

Perhaps  it  would  help  if  I repeated 
for  you  the  messages  of  the  last  two 
convocation  speakers  I heard.  One  of 
these,  a poet  and  a Victoria  graduate, 
seemed  to  suggest  that  the  world  is  a 
warm,  snug,  and  cosy  place,  whether 
your  own  position  be  on  the  right  or  on 
the  left.  Her  exact  words  were:  “I’m 
here  to  tell  you,  it’s  an  armpit  out 
there.”  But  the  other  speaker,  an  emi- 
nent scientist,  seemed  to  suggest 
rather  that  the  world  is  a dangerous 
place.  He  pointed  out,  with  facts  and 
figures  to  support  him,  that  nuclear 
weapons  are  dangerous  and  far  too 
numerous.  A measure  of  disarmament, 
he  felt,  would  be  in  order.  I am  sure  he 
is  right,  for  the  responsible  leaders  of 
the  world’s  great  powers  all  agree  that 
nuclear  disarmament  would  be  a good 
thing.  However,  my  father  told  me 
when  I was  young  that  how  much  a 
person  valued  a thing  was  shown  by 
how  much  that  person  was  prepared  to 
give  up  for  it.  Next  time  you  hear  a 
political  leader  speaking  in  favour  of 
nuclear  disarmament,  or  anything  else 
for  that  matter,  ask  yourself  this  ques- 
tion: what  price  is  this  politician  ready 
to  pay  for  what  he  says  he  wants?  If 
the  answer  is  nothing,  that  is  how 
much  the  politician’s  statement  is 


to  say 


worth.  Or  so  my  father  would  say.  And 
you  remember  how  good  his  opinions 
were.  Meanwhile,  one  of  those  two 
convocation  speakers  seems  to  think 
the  world  is  rather  a safe  place,  the 
other  that  it  is  rather  a dangerous 
place,  so  that  kind  of  cancels  out. 

I am  to  say  nothing,  then.  Fortun- 
ately, I am  a philosopher  by  trade,  and 
philosophers  know  better  than  anyone 
how  to  say  nothing.  It  is  a matter  of 
logic,  you  see.  The  surest  way  to  say 
nothing  is  to  contradict  oneself.  If  I 
say  the  world  is  a safe  place,  and  this  is 
the  best  of  times,  I have  said  some- 
thing, though  not  much.  If  I say  the 
world  is  a dangerous  place  and  thus 
not  safe  at  all,  so  that  this  is  the  worst 
of  times,  I have  said  something, 
though  very  little.  But  if  I say  that  the 
world  is  a safe  place  and  also  is  not  a 
safe  place,  I contradict  myself,  and  I 
have  said  nothing.  After  a contradic- 
tion, one  of  my  colleagues  was  saying 
the  other  day,  one  does  not  know  how 
to  go  on.  After  one  has  said  “It  was 
the  best  of  times;  it  was  the  worst  of 
times”,  how  could  one  possibly  con- 
tinue? If  one  were  a novelist,  perhaps 
one  could  go  on  to  write  a novel  about 
the  French  Revolution;  but  that  only 
shows  that  novelists  are  unreliable 
people  and  not  to  be  believed. 

I suppose  the  nearest  I can  decently 
come  to  actually  contradicting  myself 
is  to  utter,  separately,  two  equal  and 
opposite  truths.  If  we  keep  them 
separate,  we  are  all  right.  It  is  only  if 
we  put  them  together  that  we  get  a 
contradiction.  My  truths  will  be: 
“Whatever  is,  is  wrong”  and 
“Whatever  is,  is  right.” 

First,  whatever  is,  is  wrong.  That 
must  be  true.  The  present,  God’s 
unique  gift  to  us,  is  all  we  have;  but 
no  sooner  is  it  offered  to  us  than  it  is 
withdrawn  and  replaced  by  another, 
somewhat  different  and  therefore, 
presumably,  meant  to  be  an  improve- 
ment. Of  course,  the  changes  between 
successive  moments  are  not  very  big. 
The  world  is  like  a Volkswagen  Beetle, 
with  innumerable  very  small  modifica- 
tions leaving  the  basic  design  intact. 
Some  of  us  live  in  hopes  that  one  day 
the  world  will  be  withdrawn  altogether 
and  replaced  by  a rabbit.  But  what  is 
certain  is  that  the  world  is  constantly 
being  changed;  so,  presumably, 
whatever  is,  is  wrong. 

But  it  is  no  less  certain  that  what  is, 
is  right.  Whatever  happens  is  simply 
the  resultant  of  all  the  forces  actually 
effective  at  the  time,  including  all  the 
operative  interests.  How  could  it  be 
otherwise?  But  if  whatever  happens  is 
the  most  perfect  expression  of  the  sum 
of  the  prevailing  interests,  given  the 
totality  of  the  objective  conditions, 
how  could  that  be  improved  on? 
Whatever  is,  then,  is  right.  This  does 
not  imply  that  you  should  not  complain 
or  fight,  if  you  find  it  useful  or  com- 
forting to  do  so,  or  that  you  should  not 
try  to  bring  it  about  that  your  own  in- 
terests are  better  satisfied  at  some 
future  time. What  is  now  is  right  for 
now;  that  does  not  make  it  right  for 
the  future.  But,  if  it  is  true  that 
whatever  is,  is  right,  that  does  mean 
that  it  is  foolish  to  act  on  the  suppos- 
ition that  the  present  state  of  affairs, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  anything  other 
than  the  best  expression  of  the  pre- 
vailing interests.  It  is  foolish  for  two 
reasons:  first,  because  it  substitutes 
your  own  wishes  for  the  recognition  of 
reality;  and,  second,  because  it  makes 
you  ineffective.  If  you  want  to  change 
a situation  you  must  know  what  it  is; 


and,  in  any  social  or  economic  situa- 
tion, knowing  what  it  is  is  the  same  as 
knowing  why  it  is  right.  If  one  wishes 
to  promote  nuclear  disarmament,  it  is 
little  use  to  tell  oneself,  or  to  tell  the 
world,  that  the  conduct  of  the  major 
powers  is  lunatic  and  wicked.  What 
one  has  to  do  is  master  the  viewpoint 
from  which  what  they  are  doing  is  the 
best  possible  policy;  because  the  fac- 
tors that  go  to  make  up  that  viewpoint, 
and  nothing  else,  are  what  one  has  to 
change.  Or  again,  if  one  wishes  to 
change  the  policy,  current  here  and  in 
many  other  places,  of  continually 
reducing  expenditures  on  university 
education,  it  is  pointless  to  say  over 
and  over  again  that  the  policy  is 
wrong,  unless  one  has  a clear  idea  of 
just  why  it  is  right.  Personally,  I have 
never  seen  a public  plea  for  the  rever- 
sal of  this  trend  that  made  any 
realistic  attempt  to  understand  the 
justification  for  the  trend  that  was  to 
be  reversed.  Consequently,  since  the 
underfunders  are  never  shown  what  is 
wrong  with  their  reasons  for  under- 
funding,  they  see  no  reason  to  change 
their  policies. 

We  must  not,  however,  jump  to  con- 
clusions. Since  whatever  is  is  right, 
this  widespread  habit  of  calling  for 
change  without  understanding  what  it 
is  that  has  to  be  changed  must  be  right 
too.  Karl  Marx  once  said  that 
philosophers  had  sought  to  understand 
the  world  in  this  way  or  that,  but  the 
point  is,  he  said,  to  change  it.  Many 
people  quote  this  remark  with  ap- 
proval, so  there  are  obviously  a lot  of 
people  around  who  think  it  is  a good 
idea  to  change  things  without 


understanding  them.  The  history  of 
revolutions  and  their  aftermaths  in 
this  century  provides  bitter  food  for 
thought  here. 

Of  course,  it  is  really  not  worth 
saying  that  whatever  is,  is  right,  ex- 
cept to  console  or  hearten  oneself  at 
times  when  things  are,  to  all  appear- 
ances, going  very  badly  wrong.  In  his 
oratorio  Jephtha,  the  composer  George 
Frideric  Handel  sets  the  words 
“Whatever  is,  is  right”,  to  music.  The 
music  for  the  words  “whatever  is”,  as 
one  might  expect,  is  dreary  and 
despondent.  And  one  would  have  ex- 
pected that  the  following  words,  “is 
right”,  would  express  triumphant 
jubilation,  or  serene  confidence  in  the 
ultimate  goodness  of  the  world.  But 
they  don’t.  What  we  hear  from  the 
chorus  is  something  between  a defiant 
shout  and  a despairing  yell.  As  every 
condemned  criminal  knows,  the  fact 
that  something  is  right  does  not  mean 
that  you  have  to  like  it.  After  all,  as  I 
said  before,  it  appears  that  Providence 
does  not  like  it  either.  Every  state  of 
affairs  in  the  world  is  immediately 
replaced  by  a new,  improved  state  of 
affairs  in  a new  package.  So  whatever 

is,  is  wrong. 

Well,  there  you  have  it.  Whatever  is, 
is  right;  whatever  is,  is  wrong.  It  is  the 
best  of  times,  it  is  the  worst  of  times. 

Do  I contradict  myself?  Very  well, 
then,  I contradict  myself.  But  mind 
you,  as  they  say  in  Ireland  — mind 
you,  I’ve  said  nothing  . . . 

I wish  you  good  fortune  in  the  world,  f 
such  as  you  find  it,  such  as  you  make 

it. 
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In  the  news 
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Reverend  Doctor  Reginald 
Stackhouse,  principal  of  Wycliffe 
College,  rode  the  Tory  tide  to  take  the 
riding  of  Scarborough  West  from  the 
Liberals  by  a margin  of  close  to  5,000 
votes.  “I  ran  because  the  country  is  in 
a bad  state  and  we  need  a change,”  the 
freshman  MP  said  the  day  following 
the  election. 

Stackhouse  said  he  decided  to  run 
for  office  to  help  tackle  urgent 
problems  such  as  high  unemployment 
and  that  it’s  been  a good  experience. 

“I  also  hope  to  help  dispel  the 
general  disillusionment  with  the 
political  process.  Democracy  depends 


on  mutual  trust  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  people  — we  need  to 
restore  that  trust.” 

Not  surprisingly,  government  fund- 
ing of  post-secondary  education  will  be 
a priority  for  Stackhouse.  ‘‘The 
emphasis  should  be  on  excellence  with 
social  responsibility.  We  must  learn  to 
use  knowledge  and  skills  to  serve 
humanity.” 

As  an  Anglican  priest,  Stackhouse 
strongly  believes  that  clergy  shouldn’t 
be  inhibited  from  running.  ‘‘I  regret 
that  Robert  Ogle  (a  Roman  Catholic 
priest  in  Saskatchewan)  was  told  not 
to  run  by  the  Vatican.  The  right  to  run 


for  office  should  be  open  to  any 
Canadian,  and  should  be  guaranteed 
by  the  Charter  of  Rights  and 
Freedoms.” 

Whether  he  will  remain  principal  of 
Wycliffe  depends  on  upcoming 
discussions  with  the  college’s  trustees. 
He  does  have  job  security.  “Faculty 
can  run  and  hold  office  and  still  retain 
their  professorial  appointments,”  he 
said.  “I’d  like  to  see  this  extended  to 
every  occupation  to  make  political 
office  open  to  all.  Such  protection 
should  be  mandatory.”  J.B. 


A U of  T Liberal  candidate  — the  morning  after 
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Thursday,  Sept.  27th,  2p.m. 

How  Should  We  Speak  of  God? 

Thursday,  Sept.  27th,  7.30  p.m. 

Feminist  Theology,  the  Nuclear 
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Friday,  Sept.  28th,  11  a.m. 
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59  St.  George  Street 


Faculty  of  Law  professor  Bill  Graham 
was  in  remarkably  fine  spirits  last 
Wednesday  morning,  the  day  after  he 
ran  a distant  but  respectable  second  to 
the  formidable  Conservative  incum- 
bent David  Crombie  in  Toronto’s 
Rosedale  riding.  “So  you  want  an  in- 
terview on  why  not  to  run  as  a 
Liberal,”  he  chuckled. 

First  question:  was  he  disappointed 
with  what  was  portrayed  in  the  press 
as  a hopelessly  disorganized  Liberal 
campaign?  How  did  it  affect  his  effort 
to  get  elected? 

“Well,  (former  U of  T President) 
John  Evans,  who  ran  here  before,  told 
me,  ‘Look,  you  better  know  that  when 
you  run  in  an  election  you  are  kind  of 
on  your  own’.  So,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  our  own  campaign,  we  ran  it 
on  our  own,  and  the  national  thing  was 
just  ‘out  there’,  obviously  tremen- 
dously influencing  the  results,  but  not 
something  we  directly  related  to. 

“I  didn’t  really  know  what  to  expect 
from  them.  My  campaign  manager 
wasn’t  disappointed,  and  he’s  good. 

He  knew  the  people  in  the  national 
campaign  and  related  to  them  and 
talked  to  them.  Now,  that’s  not  to  say 
that  the  national  campaign  wasn’t 
disorganized,  because  you  and  I know 
it  was.” 

A practical  example  of  this,  noted 
Graham,  was  the  fact  that  Liberal 
leader  John  Turner  had  been  sched- 
uled to  visit  Rosedale  three  times. 
Each  visit  was  cancelled.  “But  that 
happens  a lot  in  campaigns,  I gather,” 
he  added. 

The  cancellations  may  have  been 


deliberate.  “It  was  put  off  once,  but 
then  I imagine  somebody  up  in  Ottawa 
decided  which  seats  were  winnable 
and  which  weren’t,  and  where  they 
were  going  to  concentrate  their 
efforts.  And  somebody  decided,  I 
guess,  that  Rosedale  was  not 
winnable. 

“However,  Geills  Turner  did  come, 
and  we  had  a great  day  together  and 
got  some  good  press.”  Marc  Lalonde 
and  Jean  Chretien  also  stopped  by; 
both  visits  earned  Graham  spots  on 
television. 

Publicity  was  particularly  important 
to  Graham  since  he  was  a rookie 
nominee  trying  to  topple  a former 
Toronto  mayor  and  Conservative 
party  leadership  candidate  with  a 
strong  public  profile.  He  said  the  visits 
by  ministers  helped  in  this  respect,  but 
the  efficiency  of  his  personal  cam- 
paigners in  turn  made  it  possible  for 
the  high-profile  Liberals  to  come. 
“They  knew  things  would  be  handled 
properly,”  Graham  said. 

“I’ll  tell  you,  it’s  an  enormous 
amount  of  work.  For  the  sake  of  the 
democratic  process,  we’re  lucky  to 
have  people  who  are  willing  to  do  it. 
You  get  up  at  six  every  morning  and 
go  to  bed  every  night  at  12  for  60  days. 
It’s  crazy.” 

Graham  said  the  perceived  invincib- 
ility of  David  Crombie  never  damp- 
ened the  energy  of  his  campaign.  “I 
guess  we  let  ourselves  get  romanced 
by  our  own  enthusiasm.  I mean,  ob- 
viously we  didn’t  understand  the 
numbers,  because  we  really  thought 
we  had  a chance.  At  different  parts  of 


the  campaign,  we  may  have.  Right 
down  to  the  wire  our  figures  told  us 
there  was  a big  undecided  vote  out 
there,  and  that  we  had  a chance  if  that 
vote  came  to  us.  In  fact,  it  all  went  to 
the  Tories.” 

Graham,  who  teaches  international 
public  law  at  U of  T and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Montreal,  started  political  life 
in  his  student  days  as  a Diefenbaker 
supporter. 

“A  few  years  of  Tory  rule  cured  me 
of  that  youthful  indiscretion.  Since 
then  I have  supported  the  Liberal 
party,  but  not  in  any  significant  way, 
just  as  a spear-carrier,  canvassing  and 
doing  those  things  one  has  to  do.” 

Graham  was  asked  by  Liberal  col- 
leagues to  run,  he  said,  because  he  was 
fully  bilingual  (his  doctoral  work  was 
done  at  the  University  of  Paris)  and 
because  the  international  trade  aspect 
of  his  career  would  “bring  an  extra 
dimension  to  bear  on  things  in  Ot- 
tawa”. He  had  practised  law  in  Nova 
Scotia,  Saskatchewan  and  the  North- 
west Territories  as  well  as  in  his  native 
Toronto  and  had  worked  in  the  Middle 
East,  Africa  and  South  America. 

Have  voters  seen  the  last  of  Bill 
Graham?  “Well,  as  I said  to  my  people 
last  night,  in  the  depths  of  their 
depression,  I don’t  think  anybody  does 
something  like  this  once.  I promised 
them  when  I went  in  that  I would  be  in 
it  for  the  long  haul.  They  all  put  a 
tremendous  effort  into  it  on  that  basis. 
So  yes,  I think  I am  committed  to 
having  a very  hard  look  at  it  next 
time.”  A.K. 


A summer  of  tornadoes  and  drought 


The  tornadoes  that  ripped  through 
North  York  in  August  and  London 
during  the  Labour  Day  weekend  were 
the  latest  in  a series  to  hit  southern 
Ontario  in  recent  years.  The  prairies 
are  suffering  the  worst  drought  since 
the  ’30s.  What’s  happening  to  our 
weather? 

“Actually,  we’ve  always  had  tor- 
nadoes in  Ontario,”  says  Professor 
Han-Ru  Cho  of  the  Department  of 
Physics,  who  studies  the  organization 
of  thunderstorms.  “Recently  they’ve 
been  hitting  populated  areas,  so  people 
are  more  aware  of  them. 

“We  don’t  completely  understand 
why  they  form,  but  we  know  they’re 
associated  with  severe  thunderstorms. 
The  more  violent  a thunderstorm,  the 


faster  air  rushes  into  the  low  pressure 
area  of  the  storm.  Because  the  earth 
rotates,  it  starts  this  air  spinning.  The 
faster  the  air  spins,  the  more  the 
pressure  drops  inside  the  storm.  This 
lets  the  air  expand  and  cool,  and  con- 
densation occurs.  That’s  why  twisters 
are  dark  — they’re  full  of  condensed 
water  vapour. 

“The  local  causes  are  hot,  moist  air 
near  the  ground  which  leads  to  atmos- 
pheric instability  and  thunderstorms. 
The  large-scale  causes  appear  to  be 
related  to  movement  of  air  masses 
north  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  to 
season.  Winter  tornadoes  are 
unknown  in  Ontario.” 

Meanwhile,  the  prairies  are  parched 
in  the  south  and  flooded  in  the  north 


because  of  a stagnant  mass  of  hot,  dry 
air  that  won’t  budge. 

“About  every  four  years  there’s  a 
drought  in  western  Canada,  but  this  is 
particularly  severe,”  says  Cho.  “The 
usual  summer  high  pressure  system  is 
pushed  much  farther  north,  up  to  the 
Yukon.  We  don’t  know  why  it’s  so 
stable  — it  appears  to  be  part  of  a 
large-scale  event.  Britain  is  also  dry 
this  summer  from  another  stationary 
system.  At  the  same  time,  in  northern 
Saskatchewan,  they’re  having  floods. 

“We  think  these  global  patterns 
depend  on  a complex  of  conditions  — 
no,  not  sunspots,  but  things  like  sea 
surface  temperatures  all  over  the 
world.”  J.B. 
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Summer  and  certification 


I was  rather  surprised  to  read,  in  the 
article  “UTFA  prepares  for  certifica- 
tion drive”  ( Bulletin , Aug.  20),  the 
following  statement  referring  to  the 


Masonic  foundation 
deserves  credit 


The  development  of  the  “bionic  ear” 
(cochlear  implant)  is  exciting  news, 
and  the  University  of  Toronto  should 
be  justly  proud  of  its  participation 
( Bulletin , Aug.  20).  It  is  fitting  that  we 
should  recognize  the  contributions 
made  by  various  scientists  across  cen- 
tral Canada,  coordinated  formerly  by 
Dr.  Ivan  Hunter  Duvar  and  now  by 
our  own  Professor  Robert  Harrison. 
Nevertheless,  medical  research  is  an 
expensive  proposition,  and  one  might 
have  hoped  that  the  funding  agencies 


would  receive  more  explicit  credit. 
One  of  them  is  the  Masonic  Founda- 
tion of  Ontario,  which  since  1980  has 
contributed  more  than  a quarter  of  a 
million  dollars  to  this  particular  pro- 
ject through  the  Ontario  Deafness 
Research  Foundation. 

Wallace  McLeod 
Classics 
Victoria  College 
( Director , MFO) 


City,  U of  T and  Ryerson 
consider  boost  to  high-tech  firms 


The  City  of  Toronto  should  develop  an 
“incubator”  project  to  provide  support 
services  and  space  at  affordable  cost  to 
small  firms  starting  up,  says  a recent 
report  to  City  Council  by  a three- 
person  committee  including  former 
U of  T president  David  Strangway. 

The  report,  The  Information 
Economy:  A Framework  for  an 
Economic  Development  Strategy,  sug- 
gests how  Toronto  can  stem  the  tide  of 
industry  moving  out  to  the  suburbs. 
The  committee,  whose  other  members 
are  Ryerson  president  Brian  Segal  and 
Bell  Canada  Metro  Toronto  general 
manager  Daniel  Braniff,  was  asked  by 
the  Communications  and  Information 
Technology  Team  of  City  Council  in 
January  to  study  and  report  on  ways 
in  which  Toronto  could  attract  high- 
tech  industries. 

A key  recommendation  is  the 
establishment  of  incubators,  which 
have  had  a success  rate  of  up  to  85  per- 
cent in  some  American  cases.  Basic 
services  such  as  telephone,  photo- 
copying and  microcomputers  are  pro- 
vided, with  the  firms  being  weaned 
away  from  support  over  a three  or 
four -year  period  as  costs  are  increased 


Arts  and  science 
council  by-election 

Nominations  open  Sept.  17  for  posi- 
tions on  the  general  committee  and 
other  committees  of  the  arts  and 
science  council. 

Nomination  forms  and  a list  of 
vacancies  will  be  available  beginning 
that  day  at  the  faculty  office,  room 
1006,  Sidney  Smith  Hall,  and  the 
registrars’,  departmental,  APUS  and 
ASSU  offices.  Completed  forms  must 
be  received  in  the  faculty  office  no 
later  than  4 p.m.,  Friday, 

September  28,  in  order  to  be  valid. 


to  market  levels.  In  some  cases,  the 
municipal  or  institutional  sponsor  also 
provides  marketing  and  organizational 
support,  and  may  supply  financing  for 
start-up  or  investment. 

U of  T and  Ryerson  are  both  con- 
sidering setting  up  an  incubator  facil- 
ity. “It’s  just  at  the  thinking  stage 
now,”  says  Strangway.  “It’s  a good 
idea  and  will  give  the  University  links 
to  industry.” 

Research  and  government  relations 
vice-president  David  Nowlan  said  that 
he  is  in  close  contact  with  the  city  and 
the  province,  which  expressed  support 
for  “enterprise  centres”  in  the  last 
provincial  budget. 

The  report  also  recommends  that 
Toronto  develop  quickly  a technology 
strategy  to  attract  7,500  new  jobs  by 
1990  in  the  high  technology  sector, 
focusing  particularly  on  the  commun- 
ications and  information  industry. 

Citing  an  ignorance  in  the  scientific 
and  technical  community  about  Toron- 
to’s desire  to  attract  high-tech  firms, 
the  committee  recommends  an  infor- 
mation program  to  get  the  word  out. 
They  also  suggest  interviewing  all 
firms  that  have  made  plant  location 
decisions  in  the  past  five  years  to  find 
out  how  discouragingly  high  real 
estate  prices  and  taxes  may  be 
counterbalanced  by  the  advantage  of 
being  close  to  the  market  in  the  city 
that  has  the  highest  concentration  of 
head  offices  and  information  activities 
in  Canada. 

The  committee  supports  Mayor  Art 
Eggleton’s  initiative  to  establish  a 
Centre  for  Communication  & Informa- 
tion Technologies  and  suggests  that 
technology  parks  be  considered  in  the 
King-Spadina  East  and  East  Bayfront 
areas,  and  in  the  Port  Industrial  Park 
at  Leslie  Street. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  City 
Council  adopted  the  report  Aug.  29.  It 
now  goes  to  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Committee,  chaired  by  the 
mayor,  for  study  and  implementation. 


president  of  the  faculty  association: 
“He  says  the  association  is  not  pre- 
pared to  have  its  members  come  back 
in  the  fall  and  be  told  that  things  are 
not  substantially  different  than  they 
were  in  May.” 

If  that  statement  is  true,  it  seems  to 
imply  that  the  members  of  the  faculty 
association,  or  most  of  them,  have 
been  away  since  May  (or  that  the  presi- 
dent of  UTFA  believes  that  they  have). 
In  either  case,  I find  the  implication 
disturbing.  I can  understand  that  some 
members  of  the  association  may  have 
been  involved  in  “field  work”  of 
various  kinds  which  would  require 
their  absence  from  the  campus  for 


much  of  the  summer,  but  I find  it  dif- 
ficult to  believe  that  the  proportion  of 
the  total  membership  would  be  large 
enough  to  justify  the  wording  of  the 
sentence  quoted.  I do  not  believe  that 
the  uttering  of  such  a statement,  in  a 
publicly  available  medium,  will  gain 
much  sympathy  for  the  faculty  associa- 
tion in  its  drive  for  certification.  I also 
suspect  that,  if  the  drive  leads  to  cer- 
tification, faculty  members  will  not 
have  to  come  back  in  the  fall  to  find 
out  what  has  been  going  on  since  May: 
they  will  not  have  been  away. 

Ian  McCausland 

Department  of  Electrical  Engineering  r 
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A classified  ad  costs  $5  for  up  to 
35  words  and  $.25  for  each  addi- 
tional word.  Your  name  counts  as 
one  word  as  does  your  phone 
number,  but  the  components  of 
your  address  will  each  be 
counted  as  a word.  No  charge  for 
postal  code. 

A cheque  or  money  order 
payable  to  University  of  Toronto 
must  accompany  your  ad. 

Ads  must  be  submitted  in 
writing,  10  days  before  Bulletin 
publication  date,  to  Marion  de 
Courcy-lreland,  Department  of 
Communications,  45  Willcocks 
St.  Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over 
the  phone. 


Accommodation 

Rentals  Available  — Metro 

Sept.  - June  — Quiet  lower 
duplex  in  modernised  Victorian 
home,  furnished  with  antiques 
(description  excludes  five  ap- 
pliances!) Rosenthal,  Canadian 
art  etc.;  fireplace,  1 + bedroom, 
minutes  to  campus.  Private  60' 
wilderness  garden/deck  for 
welcome  pets.  $975  inclusive. 
964-7270  before  10  a.m. 

Furnished  apartment  - Short- 
term rental,  St.  Clair-Spadina 
Rd.  area.  Luxury  1 bedroom 
apt.,  all  amenities,  adult 
building,  doorman,  perfect 
location  for  transportation  & 
shopping;  health  club. 
November  until  May 
References.  $750/mon.  Phone 
921-9682. 

Second  term,  January 
through  April  or  May.  Furnish- 
ed 2-bedroom  upper  duplex, 
luxury  renovation,  5 ap- 
pliances, fireplace,  skylight, 
6-piece  bath.  Walk  to  campus, 
close  to  Bloor  shopping,  sub- 
way. Extras.  $1000  plus  utilities, 
533-3301 . Ideal  for  visiting 
scholar. 


Broadview-Danforth.  Fur 

nished  3-bedroom  home, 
detached,  all  modern  ap- 
pliances, grand  piano,  garage, 
available  Jan.  1 to  July  31, 
1985.  $850/mo.  + utilities. 
466-7042,  evenings. 

Small  bachelor  apartment 

Furnished.  Avenue  Road/St. 
Clair.  Available  Sept.  15. 
$400/month  plus  utilities. 
Phone  857-2100  (days), 
1-880-5044  (nights). 

Furnished  lower  village 
home-  $2, 000/mo.  Short  term 
rental  (Oct. -Apr.)  - perfect  for 
professors!  Stone,  centre  hall,  2 
car  garage,  landscaped 
gardens.  Kevin  Loberg,  A.E. 
Lepage  Real  Estate.  483-7600. 

Riverdale  house  Broadview/ 
Gerrard,  large,  bright  2 
bedroom  flat  on  2 floors  in  love- 
ly house  furnished  with  English 
antiques.  Livingroom,  dining- 
room, 2 fireplaces,  garden, 
$840  p/m.  Call  Pat  at  978-7172 
(daytime)  or  465-3883  (even- 
ing). Available  Oct.  1 . 

Broadview/Gerrard  Garden 
apt.,  small  one  bedroom. 
Fireplace,  own  entrance,  near 
TTC  and  park.  $400  p/m.  Call 
Pat  at  978-7172  (daytime)  or 
465-3883  (evening).  Available 
Oct.  1 . 

Annex  - 1 bedroom  furnished 
apartment  for  rent  from  mid 
September  to  mid  July. 
Fireplace,  den,  parking.  $550 
+ hydro.  Telephone: 
924-2248. 

For  Rent:  min.  2 years.  Brand 
new  beautiful  six  bedroom  plus 
family  room,  den,  etc.  Rent 
negotiable  under  $999  for 
careful  tenant;  Vz  mile  GO  train 
or  401 ; West  Rouge,  Scar- 
borough. December  20  oc- 
cupancy. Dr.  McKinlay, 
291-7978. 


Spacious  1 Bedroom,  fully 
furnished,  luxury  building,  pool, 
central  air  & heat,  color  TV, 
dishwasher,  Bay  & Bloor 
Manulife,  minutes  walk  to  cam- 
pus, close  to  subway,  spec- 
tacular view  of  downtown 
Toronto  + lake.  Suitable  for 
academic,  non-smoker. 
References.  $900  per  month. 
Oct.  1 - June  1 . Phone 

968-1546. 

Luxury  duplex,  Oakwood-St. 
Clair,  17  Biggar  St.,  brdlm, 
parking,  laundry,  fireplaces,  ap- 
pliances. Lower  1 bedroom, 
deck  $750  + Upper  3 bed- 
rooms, 2 baths,  sunroom 
$900  + . Entire  house  - 5 
bedrooms  + den  + sunroom 
$1600.  Oct.  15.  223-6127. 

To  rent,  fully  furnished 

Guildwood  family  home,  4 
bedrooms,  living  room  & din- 
ing, family  room,  double 
garage,  large  basement,  five 
appliances  (fridge,  stove, 
dishwasher,  washing  machine, 
dryer),  bed  linen,  crockery,  etc. 
101  Catalina  Drive,  Scar- 
borough (Guildwood  area). 
$800/month  (utilities  extra), 
telephone:  261-6838. 

For  rent.  1 year  starting  Oct. 
1, 84.  Bloor-Ossington  subway. 
3 storey  single  family  dwelling, 
semi-furnished,  fireplace,  ap- 
pliances. $850  month. 
531-3979..  References 
required. 

Beautiful  completely 
renovated  3-storey  home  near 
university,  subway,  Yorkville, 
parks.  5-6  bedrooms,  3V2 
bathrooms,  5 appliances,  2 
decks,  private  yard,  air  condi- 
tioned. Perfect  for  professional 
with  family.  Short/long  term  ren- 
tal $1 500/month  + utilities. 
Available  Oct.  29.  Call  Tom 
978-6651/6177  (days), 
977-0006  (evenings). 


Ruth  Morawetz,  Gerald  Isaac,  Jo-Anne  Kirwan  Clark, 

Deborah  Jeans  February  1984 

Gifted  Canadian  singers  presenting  repertoire  from  accessible 
opera,  classics  and  popular,  entertaining  music  theatre 

Sunday  afternoons  at  3 p.m. 

George  Ignatieff  Theatre  (South  of  Varsity  Stadium) 


October  21 : Cristen  Gregory, 

Christopher  Cameron,  Denise  Fergusson 
November  18:  Barbara  Collier, 

Glyn  Evans,  Jayne  Lewis 
December  16:  Arlene  Meadows, 

David  Walden 

January  13:  Christine  McMahon, 

T.B.A.,  Alicia  Jeffery 

This  popular  on-campus  series  is  available  to  Faculty  and  Students  at  a discount  rate 
of  $40  for  7 concerts  ($1 0 at  the  door  for  adults,  $7  for  students) 
Subscriptions  are  selling  fast  and  we  urge  you  to  book  now. 


March  10:  Florence  Maltese, 

Michael  Shust,  Charlotte  Moore 

April  7:  Lois  McDonall,  Barrie  Wood, 
Cynthia  Dale 

May  5:  Carrol  Anne  Curry,  Henry 
Ingram,  Marie  Baron 


Please  send  me . 


MAIL  ORDER  FORM 

. subscription  tickets  for  CLASSICAL  CABARET. 


The  series  of  7 concerts  for  only  $40. 


Name  _ 
Address 
City  


. Apartment 


Province 


Postal  Code 


Telephone  (Home) . 


. (Business) . 


Send  cheques  to  CLASSICAL  CABARET,  55  Charles  St.  W.,  Suite  2201 , 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  2W9 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  — 925-0284  MASTERCARD  ACCEPTED 


For  rent:  House,  unfurnished 
three  bedrooms,  den,  living 
room,  dining  room  and  kitchen. 
$850,000  plus  utilities.  No  small 
children  or  pets.  Call  Gino  Mon- 
tanaro,  499-0400. 


Accommodation 

Rentals  Required 

Accommodation  wanted:  Do 

you  like  to  meet  people  from 
Quebec  or  other  countries? 
Language  school  requires 
room  and  board  in  friendly  set- 
ting for  students  and  working 
people  of  all  ages  coming  to 
Toronto  to  learn  English.  For 
info  call  968-1405  (The 
Language  Workshop). 

TGH  Doctor,  wife  and  2 
children  would  like  to  rent  a 
house  (furnished  or  unfurnish- 
ed) starting  Jan  1,  1985.  Call 
485-1720  after  5:00  p.m. 

Chinese  mathematician 

would  like  to  rent  an  inexpen- 
sive quiet  room  with  kitchen 
privileges  not  far  from  St. 
George  campus  starting 
around  October  1 for  about  6 
months.  He  is  45,  doesn't 
smoke,  speaks  English  ade- 
quately, previously  spent  two 
years  in  Norh  America.  Contact 
Prof.  F.  Tall,  828-5359. 

Two  females  seek  clean, 
bright  two-bedroom  apartment 
for  Oct.  1 or  earlier.  Annex, 
Broadview-Danforth,  or  Yonge 
up  to  Eglinton.  537-6405. 

Visiting  Prof,  would  like  to  rent 
a small  house  (wife  and  child) 
for  a one-year  period,  starting 
Jan.  1,  1985.  Call  978-2040, 
Mrs.  Khatchadourian. 


Accommodation 

Houses  & Property  for  Sale 

Annex  - totally  renovated 
3-storey  with  family  room,  park- 
ing, fireplaces,  gourmet  kitchen 
- $229,000.  Republic  of 
Rathnelly  - Charming  triplex, 
prime  rental  location,  fireplaces, 
decks,  parking  - $259,900. 
Geeske  Cruickshank,  A.E. 
LePage  Real  Estate  Services 
Ltd.,  487-4311. 


Accommodation 

Shared 


Summerhill/Yonge.  2 females 
seeking  third  for  2 floors  of  love- 
ly old  home.  3 bedroom,  laun- 
dry facilties,  fireplace,  sundeck. 
5 minute  walk  to  TTC. 
$420/month.  Starting  Sept.  15 
or  Oct.  1.968-2034,  925-9091. 

Lawyer/writer  has  furnished 

house  to  share  at  Royal  York 
subway.  3 bedrooms,  2 bath- 
rooms, 2 fireplaces,  parking, 
laundry,  backyard.  $500.00  per 
month  and  share  utilities.  Prefer 
quiet  non-smoker.  Bus.: 
299-2218,  Home:  233-4321. 


Charming  two  bedrooms 

plus  den  apartment  to  share 
Avenue  Road / St.  Clair  within 
walking  distance  University  of 
Toronto.  Spacious  well- 
furnished  living  room  with 
fireplace,  separate  dining  ro'orn 
overlooking  Amsterdam  Park. 
Located  on  streetcar,  bus  and 
subway  lines.  Everything  in- 
cluded (telephone,  hydro) 
$475.  per  month.  Call  Linda 
Sands  - Home  924-6397,  Work 
977-0720. 

Grad  male  or  female  (straight) 
wanted  to  share  furnished  two- 
bedroom  apt.  in  triplex 
(Bathurst/  St.  Clair),  with  female 
and  cat,  dishwasher,  washing 
machine,  T.V.  etc.,  balcony  and 
porch  - $285  p.  month  - 
Please  call  653-0870. 


Secretarial 


Typing  of  books,  theses, 
term  papers.  Fifteen  years’ 
academic,  legal  and  business 
experience.  Highest  quality 
work.  IBM  Correcting  Selectric 
III.  $1 .35  each  double-spaced 
text  page.  Pam,  925-4967.  St. 
George  Street,  north  of  Bloor. 

Word  processing  services  — 

manuscripts,  theses,  resumes, 
reports,  etc.  Efficient, 
reasonable  and  fast.  Call  The 
Word  Movers  531-8782. 

Professional  Word  Process- 
ing (“camera  ready”  copy), 

photocopying,  dictaphone. 
Specializing  in  theses,  scientific 
reports,  multiple-repetitive  let- 
ters and  persuasive  resumes. 
Sterling  University  References: 
On  campus  - 81  Harbord  St.  at 
Spadina.  968-6327. 

BUSY  FINGERS  Secretarial 
Services  — We  offer  fast  and 
accurate  typing  of  essays, 
theses,  academic  papers,  etc. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
1050-A  Bloor  St.  W.,  Toronto, 
532-5101. 

The  Word  Processing 
. Centre  offers  years  of  profes- 
sional experience  at  low  prices 
— use  your  University  of  Toron- 
to Appropriation  Account  or 
cash.  We  handle  manuscripts, 
CV’s,  transcripts  of  research 
data,  technical  and  medical 
reports,  theses,  sorted  mailing 
lists,  form  letters  etc.  Call 
978-5021  or  drop  in  to  the 
Medical  Sciences  Building, 

1 King's  College  Circle,  Room 
3247,  for  free  estimates. 

University  secretary  with 
several  years  of  experience  to 
type  academic  manuscripts, 
papers,  theses,  essays,  etc. 
Reasonable  rates;  campus 
location.  Call  Carol  at 
978-6589. 

TYPING  - Fast  and  accurate! 

IBM  Selectric  self-correcting 
typewriter.  Only  $1 .00  per  page 
(double  spaced).  English  Grad 
will  be  willing  to  proofread  - fee 
negotiable.  Yonge-Eglinton 
area.  Call  Wendy  at  486-1 147 
anytime. 


Miscellaneous 


Passport  photos  now  on 

campus.  B/W  Polaroid,  2 for 
$5.50  (inch  tax,  cash  or  internal 
code  only).  Wednesdays  10-2 
(other  times  by  appt.)  Inst. 
Media  Services,  Rm  021 , Best 
Inst.  1 1 2 College  St.  978-891 9. 

Backpack  Canada  & United 
States.  Adventuresome 
backpacking  treks  in  the  Cana- 
dian Rockies,  The  Grand  Can- 
yon in  Arizona,  The  Grand 
Tetons  in  Wyoming,  The  Great 
Smokies  in  Georgia.  The 
Florida  Trail,  The  White  Moun- 
tains of  New  Hampshire,  etc. 
Also,  base  camp  hiking  trips. 
Adult,  co-ed,  7 to  10  days.  We 
have  a great  time.  Request 
brochure.  WILLARD'S  ADVEN- 
TURE EXPEDITIONS,  Box  10, 
Barrie,  Ontario,  Canada 
L4M  4S9. 

STUDENTS!  Earn  $ between 
classes.  Housework.  Time 
■ negotiable.  5 hours  per  week. 
Downtown.  Call  Kate 
927-7023,  for  interview. 

Accelerated  Learning 
Methods  interest  me  greatly. 
I’m  an  independent  38-year-old 
researcher  who  wishes  to  ex- 
change thoughts  with  like- 
minded  researchers.  My 
special  concerns  involve  con- 
densing information,  ex- 
perimenting with  the  shape, 
size,  spacing,  colour,  etc.  of 
both  the  basic  idea  elements 
and  the  individual  characters, 
the  factors  affecting  our  recep- 
tivity and  retention  and  the  use 
of  audio  equipment  in  the 
transmission  of  information 
quickly  and  easily.  Please  write 
to:  Alan  Jacks,  135  Gordon 
Rd.,  Willowdale,  M2P  1E6. 

Vision  Computer  Education 
Inc.  We  specialize  in  “hands- 
on"  training  seminars  using 
your  computers  or  ours.  Word- 
star, VisiCalc,  Lotus  1-2-3, 
dBase  II  etc.  Expert,  experienc- 
ed instructors.  We  also  offer  in- 
troductory general-purpose 
microcomputer  courses.  Call 
968-1405  or  drop  by  at  1255 
Yonge  St.  Suite  100  (Yonge  at 
Summerhill)  for  details. 

3/4-size  violin  for  sale.  Quali- 
ty, Czech-made  violin  used  only 
1 year,  and  in  excellent  condi- 
tion. Includes  case,  and 
upgraded  bow.  Ready  to  play 
$275.  978-4971,  or  292-7895 
(home). 

Our  books  are  not  re- 
mainders but  they  are  what’s 
LEFT!  Catalogue  of  left-handed 
items  $2  (refundable  on  $10 
order):  Sinister  Shoppe,  Box 
261 , Stn.  C,  Toronto,  M6J  2P4. 
Display:  Leeds,  773  Queen  St. 
W. 


In  Memoriam 


Professor  John  S.  Morgan, 
social  work,  July  30. 

Born  in  Yorkshire,  Eng., 
Morgan  graduated  from 
Oxford  with  a master’s 
degree  in  history  and  later 
received  a teaching  cer- 
tificate from  Durham 
University.  He  was  a senior 
officer  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Social  Service  before 
emigrating  to  Canada  in 
1946  to  join  the  School  of 
Social  Work  as  lecturer  and 
research  associate.  He 
became  a full  professor  in 
1952  and  was  the  school’s 
acting  director  in  1958-59. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Uni- 


versity of  Toronto  Senate 
from  1957  to  1964  and 
served  on  the  President’s 
Advisory  Committee  on 
Policy  & Planning. 

In  1967,  he  left  U of  T to 
become  dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Social  Work  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania, 
a post  he  held  until  1971, 
when  he  was  named  the 
Kenneth  L.M.  Pray 
Professor  of  Social  Work. 

While  in  Canada,  Morgan 
was  a legislative  and  educa- 
tional consultant  to  the 
Ontario  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  and  a consul- 
tant to  the  Department  of 


National  Health  & Welfare 
of  Canada,  the  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Commission 
of  Canada,  the  Newfound- 
land Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  and  the  United 
Nations  Technical  Assistance 
Administration. 

He  was  a member  of  the 
Canadian  Red  Cross  Society 
and  chairman  of  the  Disaster 
Services  Committee  from 
1951  to  1966.  In  1967, 
Morgan  was  awarded  the 
Canada  Centennial  Medal 
“for  distinguished  service  to 
welfare  in  Canada”. 
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